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Bacon 


Regularly supplied to the U. S. Com- 
missary of Subsistence, New 
York City. 


A little higher in Price, but of 
Unrivalled Quality. 
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Norddeutscher Lloyd S. S. Co. 


SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON AND THE CONTINENT. 
THE COMPANY'S FLEET OF 


FAST EXPRESS STEAMERS ON THE NEW YORK LINE. 
Consists of the following Magnificent Steamships, 
SPREE, NAVEL, KAISER WILHELM II. 
LAHN, ALLER, SAALE, EIDER, EMSs, 
WERRA, TRAVE, FULDA, ELBE. 
Of 5000 to 9000 Tons and 8000 to 13,000 Horse-Power. 


The Norddeutscher Lloyd Steamship Company maintain a service twice a week between New 
York, Southampton and Bremen. Extra sailings during the travelling season. 

Steamers leave New York srary Vateoatey and Saturday and land passengers at Southamption 
in less than 744 days after leaving New York. 

LONDON is reached from Southampton by rail in about 2 hours by Special Norddeutscher Lloyd 
Trains and cars. Trains leave and arrive at the Waterloo station in London, 

After landing passengers, mail and specie at Southampton, the steamers proceed at once with- 
out further delay to Bremerhaven, (the harbor of the Norddeutscher Lloyd fleet). The trip occu- 
pies about 24 hours. 

Passengers are transferred to the railway train in waiting on the quay at Bremerhaven and 
reach Bremen 14g hours from Bremerhaven. 

BREM EN is a railway centre in frequent and direct communication with the interior of Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, etc. 

PARris can be reached by London & South-western Railway Co.'s steamers from Southampton 
to Havre. 

The staterooms on these steamers are large and comfortable, the saloons, ladies’ cabins and 
smoking-rooms beautifully furnished and decorated, and the cuisine equal to that of the best Conti- 
nental Hotels. The galleys and kitchens are on deck, and the pantries immediately beneath them, 


connected by elevators, thus successfully preventing any kitchen odors from entering the saloon or 
staterooms. The steamers are commanded by experienced officers, who are picked men. 


There is no overcrowding on this line. Number of passengers limited to seating capacity. 


Apply to OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 


HIGH CLASS BRAND 
Latest Snglish 


CIGARETTES. 


Also Manufacturers of 


SWEET CAPORAL 
CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO. 
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HIGHEST AWARDS 
EVERYWHERE! 


London, Paris, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Santiago, Adelaide, 
Edinburgh, &c. 


Soap, 


Established 1 OO years, and from the world’s first great 
Exhibition in 1 85 1 down toits Last in Edinburgh (Gold 
Medal, September, 1 89Q) it has, in. every instance, 
obtained the Highest Medals and Diplomas 
at the disposal of the Judges; a series of achievements 
without precedent amongst Exhibitors of any class of 
goods whatever—of those awards Messrs. PEARS 
hold no fewer than Twenty. 

As at each Exhibition the jury is composed, on 

an average, of more than five of the 


CHIEF EXPERTS OF THE WORLD 


(Analysts or Soapmakers), 


these awards represent the consensus of 
opinion of over 


100 of the World’s foremost Authorities! 


Insist on having PEARS’ Soap. Substitutes are sometimes 
recommended by druggists and storekeepers for the sole purpose 


of making more profit out of you. 
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BOLTON HEATER. 


in grate the better class of 
su 
Mopern Homes, 


ALL EXPOSED TO THE DIRECT HOOLS, 
ACTION OF THE FIRE. Hosp!ras, 
Cuurcues, 
Green Houses, 
BEST RECORD Erc. 
Fox THE 
LONGEST TIME EFFICIENCY, 
ECONOMY ono 
In the Coldest Climate. SURABILITY 


demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of interested 
parties. 


PErRFect OPERATION 


Drop Tabes. No other 
known device affords 
extensive fire sur- 
face combined with 


Vertical Circulation. ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 
Residence of COL. VONN PIATT, Mae-o-chee, O. 
Heateo sy BOLTON HEATER. Lieuteo sy COMBINATION GAS MACHINE. z 
_ DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING Co. 
ney 308 WIGHT STREET, 
Detroit, Mich. 


New Oaceans : 28 Union Sr. 


_ Manufacturers also of the COMBINATION GAS MACHINE, 
Senv ror ILLustRaten Books. Best Independent Lighting Apparatus. 
**WARMTH FOR WINTER HOME” iano * LIGHT FOR EVENING HOUR.” 


oun G: HAAS 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Weil known to Army Officers for the 
past 13 years. 


All Cloth used for Uniforms are of our own Importation 


and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


We have small expenses and our prices are accordingly. 


Latest Novelties in C/V|LIAN DRESS. 


Samples and prices and rules for measuring sent on application. 
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JOHN PATTERSON & CO, 
TAILORS axnD IMPORTERS 


THE PATTERSON BUILDING 
Nos, 25 & 27 W. 26th Street, 
NEW Y 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN DEPARTMENT. 

We beg to announce that we have obtained control of the business of the old house 
of Ackerman, Military Tailors, Established 1786. The reputationof Ackerman for the 
making of Officers’ Uniforms is well known, and our own facilities for filling orders 
for civilian dress give us unusual advantages for supplying both to the officers of 
the Army and Navy. ; 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

Riding Habits, Costumes, Ulsters and Coats cut and made in the newest and most 

proper form. Exclusive makers of the PRINCESS RIDING HABIT. 
LIVERY DEPARTMENT. 

Importers for our own exclusive use of all colors, in Drab, Blue, Green, Brown 
and Oxford Mixed Box Cloths for Great-Coats ; Devons for Body-Coats, Stockinettes 
and Kerseymeres for Breeches, and Valencias and Plushes for Waist-Coats. Also 
many specialties, such as the Green for Coaching Club and Country Club Harriers, 
and Hunting Pinks in weight for use both in the field and for full dress. 


Our facilities for making Liveries and Hunting Outfits are too well known to require more than a passing mention 
JOHN PATTERSON & CO., 25 & 27 W. 26th ST., NEW YORK. 
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HEATING TWO OR MORE FLOORS IF DESIRED. 

77 in use in Columbia College, New York ; 87 in the New Court House, St. Paul, 
Minn.; 53 in Hastings Hall of Harvard College ; 65 in the Presbyterian 
Hospital in Philadelphia; and by the War Department at many posts. 
OVER 200 DIFFERENT STYLES OF DESIGN AND FINISH. 

Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, 
Steel, Nickel Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass or Bronze. Largest rooms 
in coldest climates thoroughly heated. Out-door air introduced and warmed 
by the heat wasted in ordinary grates, producing perfect ventilation and 
equable temperature without drafts. In use everywhere. 


DepoT QUARTERMASTER’S OFFICE, 

Davip’s IsLtanp, N. Y. H., Feb. 23, 1886. 
GENTLEMEN :—I have the honor to inform you that there are twenty-two of your 
patent Heat-Saving and Ventilating Grates in use at this station. Ten are of the 
“*Concord” and twelve of the ‘‘ Oliver” patterns. Each Oliver Grate heats a room 
15 x18x 11 ft. below, and a room nearly as large above. There is no question in mind 
about the success of the ‘‘ Concord” pattern under any reasonable circumstances. The 
ventilation has been good. In addition to the special features of heat-saving and 
ventilating, I wish to mention the simplicity and careful, substantial construction of 
your grates. I know of no other heating apparatus which will furnish the same amount 

of comfort, cheerfulness and fresh air without a greater expenditure of fuel. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO. H. COOK, Capt. and Asst. Quartermaster. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 22, 1887. 
From Capt. WM. M. Back, U. S. A. (U. S. Engineer’s Office). 

The two Jackson Grates bought from you in the fall of 1886 have been very satis- 
factory. They kept our frame cottage very comfortable even in the coldest weather of 
last year. They have heated the two rooms in which they stand, two rooms over them, 
and a square hall adjoining, and they have also given quite sufficient heat for two other 
bed-rooms and a bath-room on the second floor, the rooms all being of fair size and 
with ceilings 10 and g feet high. We have used hard wood or anthracite coal as fuel. 
As ventilators they have been quite efficient. All traces of tobacco smoke are removed 
from the room within five minutes after the supply ceases. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, etc., to 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO. 


No. 50 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
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THE JACKSON, 
sam) Ventilating 
| Grate i 
Introducing Heated Outdoor Air. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Arms and Ammunition. 
Lefever Arms Co 
Pratt & Whitney Co 13 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 684 (a) 
Athletic Goods. 
Spalding, A. G. & Bros 
Baking Powders. 
Royal Baking Powder Co... 
Boats and Launches. 
Gas Engine and Power Co.. 7 front. 
Books. 
Brentano’s 
Col. T. A. 


11 front. 


4 cover. 


Brushes. 

Murphy, Leavens & Co 8 back. 
Building & Loan Companies. 

Inter-State Building and Loan 

Co., of Sioux City, lowa.. 21 back. 

Canned Goods. 

Cowdrey Co., E. T 

Fairbank Canning Co 

Huckins, J. H. W 

Libby, McNeill & Libby.... 

Richardson & Robbins... .. 

Underwood, Wm. & Co.... 
Carriages and Wagons. 

Babcock Co., H. H..... P 
Cereals. 

F. Schumacher Milling Co.. 16 back. 
Chemists and Druggists. 

Cabot, Samuel 

Parke, Davis & Co....... .. 

Pleasants, C. H 

Shoemaker, Robert & Co.... 
Cigars and Cigarettes. 

Brown, R. C. 

Hazard, E. C. 

Kinney Bros 
Cleaning Materials. 

Estate of P. Hayden 
Clothing and Equipments. 

Haas, John G 

Heiberger, F. J 

Horstmann Bros. & Co.... 

Patterson, John & Co 

Rogers, Peet & Co 
Condensed Milk. 

New York Cond. Milk Co.. 16 front. 
Confectioners. 

Huyler’s 
Depositories. 


State of Washington 
Depository of Securities. 17 back, 


5 back. 


16 front. 
3 cover. 


22 back. 


7 front. 


| Typewriting Machines. 


Dry Goods. 
Arnold, Constable & Co.... 
O'Neill, H. & Co 
Engraving. 
Moss Engraving Co 
Groceries and Provisions. 
Ferris, F. A. & Co 
Simpson, McIntire & Co.... 12 back. 


Hotels. 


8 back. 
21 back. 


19 back. 


Hygeia Hotel 8 front. 


Lamps. 
American Belgian Lamp Co. 
Military Goods. 
Shannon, Miller & Crane... 
Musical Instruments. 
Wurlitzer Co., The Rudolph 18 back. 
Outfitters, Gentlemen’s. 
Peres, & CO, 10 front. 
Photographic Outfits. 
Anthony, E. & H. T. & Co. 
Scovill & Adams Co 
Roofing. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Gum Elastic Roofing Co... 
Merchant & Co 
Sanitary Goods. 
Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System Co... 


7 back. 


8 front. 


19 front. 


eeds. 
Critchell, B. P. & Co 


17 back. 


Stationery and Printing. 
Clark & Zugalla.......... 12 back. 
Steamship Companies. 
Norddeutscher Lloyd S. S. Co. 1 front. 


Stoves and Heaters. 
Boynton Furnace Co 
Detroit Heat'g & Light’g Co. 
Magee Furnace Co 
Pease, J. F. Furnace Co... 17 
Richardson & Boynton Co.. 20 back. 
Tobacco. 
Blackwell’s Durham Tobaccor3 front. 
Lorillard, P. & Co 


Tools (Reloading). 
Ideal Manf'g Co 


National Typewriter Co..... 17 front. 
Washing Materials (Starch). 
Kingsford, T. & Son....... 4 back. 
Wines and Liquors. 
American Vintage Co....... 
Dwyer, T. N. & Co 


4 back. 
15 front. 


| 
| Soaps. 
Trusses. 
Seeley, J. B. &Co......... 9 back. 
4 
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4 


OVER SEVEN HUNDRED IN 
SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


The Simplest, Safest, Speediest Power Boat Built. 
No special knowledge of machinery required, can be handled by anyone. 
No Steam, No Heat, No Dust, No Dirt, No Smell, No Smoke, No Grease, No Ashes. 
Cleanly, Light Weight and Draught. Under Way in 3 Minutes. 
Engine occupies Small Space—leaving Double Passenger Accommodation. 
In use by War Department at Charleston, Wilmington, St. Augustine, Charlotte Harbor and by 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey at Key West and Pensacola. 
Catalogue containing owners’ names, and Blue Book with several hundred testimonial letters sent 


ae. GAS ENGINE AND POWER CO,, Morris Heights on the Harlem, NEW YORK CITY, 
(Pacific Naphtha Launch Co., Tacoma, Wash. Agents for Pacific Coast.) 


We illustrate two notable 
examples of the 


BEST THAT CAN BE MADE 
IN COOKING & HEATING APPARATUS. 


Boston Heater—Warm Air or Combination with Hot Water. 


We manufacture goods suited for all uses, climates and fuels. Branch houses and agencies in 
nearly every city in the United States, All of our leading productions warranted to give perfect 
satisfaction in every particular. Illustrated and descriptive circulars sent free. 


MACEE FURNACE COMPANY, 
$2 to 38 Union St, BOSTON. 117 Beekman St, NEW YORK. 86 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
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Shannon, Miller & Crane, 


No. 46 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEV TORE. 


MILITARY @ (GOODS, 


Equipments for Officers of the 
Army, Wavy, National Guards, ete. 


Swords. Balts, Shoulder Straps, Caps, Embroidery, Etc. 


“HYGEIA HOTEL, OLD POINT COMPORT, VA. 


UNSURPASSED IN APPOINTMENTS, TABLE AND GENERAL ATTENTION 
GOOD SAILING, FISHING AND DRIVING. SAFEST AND MOST DELIGHTFUL SURF 
ON THE COAST. 

MUSIC TWICE A DAY BY ONE OF THE BEST BANDS IN THE COUNTRY 
NIGHTLY HOPS. FREQUENT GERMANS AND BALLS. 

Presence of the North Atlantic Squadron of War Ships, Naval and Army Inspections, Sham Bat- 
tles, Cannon and Rifle Target Practice, etc., to be a feature of the present summer. 

Terms: $3.00 per day, $17.50 per wee ek, $60 per month and upwards. 

COOL OCEAN BREEZES, NO MALARIA, NO HAY FEVER. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


: 
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GUM ROOFING 


GUD BSLASTIC ROoFiwce 
S ABSOLUTELY NON-COMBUSTIBLE. If painted it is Guaranteed to last 10 years. 
Costs only $2.00 per 100 square feet. Strongiy endorsed by New York Board of Under- 
writers. Send stamp for circulars, samples and particulars. 


CUM ELASTIC ROOFING COo., 41 West Broadway, New York City.° 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


The Only Exterior Coloring that 
DOES NOT BLACKEN. 


They hold their soft, artistic coloring 
effect for an indefinite time. 


They have been largely used by the U. S. 
Gov’t in the Life Saving Service. 


}--. For Samples on Wood, with book of Sketches 
Ss and Circulars, apply to 


SAMUEL CABOT, M822. 66 Kilby St., Boston. 
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Pereso& Co. 


OUR CUSTOM SHIRT DEPARTMENT 


Is in Better Condition than ever before to supply the 
demands of our Customers. 


For Years 
we have done 
a larg? bus- 
iness in 
tom Shirts, 


and caf con- 
fidently say 
that we al- 
ways give Sat- 
isfaction to 
our custom- 
ers, We have 


experienced 
Cutters, and 
all goods 
are manufac- 
tured in OUR 
OWN FAC- 
TORY. We 
make only 
Fine Goods, 
for which we 
Solicit your 
trade, 


We also carry in stock a large line of shirtsof our own man- 
ufacture. Open front or back with plain or embroidered bosoms. 
Prices $1.00, 1.50, 2.00 and 3.00. 


On receipt of 10 cents, we will mail a large catalogue of 100 pages and 400 
illustrations to any address. 


‘Yra Perego & Go. 


128, 130, 132 FULTON STREET—S7 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK. 
10 
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* 
ANUFACTURED 


207 & 209 WATER STN.Y. 
47 49 DEARBORN ST.CHICAGO 
& SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


>t BOYNTON’S #< 


CELEBRATED 


Furnaces, Fire Place Heaters, Ranges, Ete. 


Have been extensively used in many of the Army Posts for years, and owing to the 
dissolution of the old firm in 1882, which was established in 1849, Boynton’s 
latest patent improvements are now manufactured exclusively by 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO, st. cuicaco 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Athletic and Sporting Goods of Every Description: 


BASE BALLS, BATS, CATCHER’S GLOVES, CATCHER’'S MASKS, 
BoDy PROTECTORS, ETC., ETc. 


LAWN TENNIS GOODS. 


THE NEW TOURNAMENT BALL, THE NEW INTERCOLLEGIATE NETS, 
THE SLOCUM RACKETS, BACK STOP NETS, 
COURT MEASURES AND MARKERS, NET POLES, FORKS, Etc., Etc. 


The Slocum Book, *“* Lawn Tennis in Our Own Country,”’ 224 pages, fully illustrated, 50 cents in 


paper, $1.00 in cloth. 
Illustrated Catalogues of all Athletic and Sporting Goods. 


Cniferms and Elething fer all Sports, Gymnasium and Qufing. 
CHICAGO : NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA: 
108 Madison St. 241-243 Broadway. 1032 Chestnut St. 
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“MERCHANT'S ROOFIN(, 


“GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD” “ CAMARET.” 


We not only give the purchaser the best Roofing Plates, but we protect 
him— 
FIRST.—By giving our Guarantee. 
SECOND.—By stamping each sheet with the Brand and Thick- 
ness. 
THIRD.—By excluding Wasters. 


FOURTH.—By branding the net weight of the 112 sheets on the 
box, to satisfy the customer (in this age of light-weight plates) 
that he is getting what he ordered. 


For the benefit of those wanting the very best Roofing Plates, we as- 
sert and are prepared to prove that there are no other brands of 
roofing tin being offered in the market to-day, by any firm, under the four 
different guarantees given above by this house, and we challenge a 
public contradiction of this statement. 


Our Book on A TIN ROOF and Specification Formule mailed FREE 
OF COST on application. 


& CO., 
Philadelphia. New York. Chicago. Kansas City. London. 


CORTRIGHT ROOFING. 


METAL TILES AND METAL SLATES, 
RIDGE COPINGS, HIP COVER- 
INGS, VALLEYS, Etc. 


The MOST PERFECT SYSTEM OF ROOFING in existence. 
GUARANTEED TO BE ABSOLUTELY STORM-PROOF. 
Made of all RELIABLE brands of PRIME CHARCOAL ROOFING TIN. 


SAMPLES WILL BE FURNISHED FREE OF COST IF REQUESTED. 


CORTRIGHT METAL TILES. CORTRIGHT METAL SLATES, 


a root Metal Roofing Co., 
Broad & Hamilton Sts., Phila., Pa. 


SOLE OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
12 
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BLACKWELL’S 


“Bull Durham” «=< 
GRANULATED 


“Roval Cat’s Eye 


PLUG CUT 


TOBACCOS 


are the most honest, popular, uniform, reliable, satisfactory 
goods ever put upon the market. To smokers of granulated 


tobacco 


“BULL DURHAM” 


needs no commendation, it having been known to the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the United States Army for the past 
20 years. 

To smokers of Plug Cut goods we are offering our 


**ROYAL CAT’S EYE,” 


a recent production, in the manufacture of which we have 
spared neither pains nor money to combine in it those 
qualities that insure a mild and delicious smoke. 

One Post Commissary writes of “ROYAL CAT’S EYE,” 
“The tobacco sent is of excellent quality and gives entire 
satisfaction.” 

Another writes, “It gives satisfaction.” 

Another writes, “It meets general approval as to its 
quality and fragrance.” 
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THE NEW 
ARMY 
FAVORITE! 


COT. PLUG 


SMOKING TOBACCO. 
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THOMAS N. DWYER & CO., 


40 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 


CHANTECAILLE & CO., Clarets and 
Bordeaux, France. Sauternes 


JOBARD JEUNE & BERNARD, 


(Louis TITARD & CIE, Successeurs.) 


Meursalt (Cote d’Or), France. 


V. de YSASI, 


Burgundies. 


Jerez de la Frontera, Spain. Sherries. 


J. J. V. VEGAS & CO., 
Jerez de la Frontera, Spain. 
CROFT & CO., 
Oporto, Portugal. 


Sherries. 


Ports. 


E. NORMANDIN & CoO., 
Chateauneuf pres Cognac, France. 
VAN BERCKEL & CO., 
Delft, Holland. 


Brandies. 


Parrot Brand 
Gin. 


Old Tom Gin. 


(sT. ANOREW'S DISTILLERY.) 


London, England. 
GREENLESS BROS., 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


j 
GEO. PHILLIPS & CO., | 


ScotchWhiskies. 


Special Importations of 
JAMAICA, ST. CROIX and BAY RUMS, 
IRISH WHISKEY in bulk and cases, 
TARRAGONAS and MADEIRAS. 
Société des Huiles d’Olive de Nice, 


(AnciENNE Maison FELIX AUDEMARD.) 
Extra Superfine Vierge Olive Oil, 


FINEST OBTAINABLE. 


Brands, ‘“‘T. N. Dwyer & Co.” and “‘ Felix Audemard.” 


Patronized by the Officers’ Club, U. S. Infantry and Cavalry School, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
15 
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Pleasants’ 


Cod 
Best! 


GRA 
| ONLY 
— 
z 
BEST 
| 
is 


THE CAIL BORDEN 


Eagle Brand condensed 


Has maintained its high reputation for ABSOLUTE 
PURITY for over a QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


AS A FOOD FOR INFANTS IT HAS NO EQUAL, 


FOR SALE BY 


Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 
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H° WATER 
OR STEAM 


COMBINED 


WITH 


PURE WARM 
AIR. 


VENTILATING 4% HEATERS 


J. F. PEASE FURNACE Co. 


wal MAKERS, 
egg Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE LARGEST ORDER THE 
U.S.COVERNMENT 


Ever placed for Writing Machines 
was for the 


Irrespective of Price, the Best and Most 
Complete Writing Machine Made. 


Embodies every good quality found in other 
writing machines, and has many points of supe- 
riority, all its own. 

, Smallest and Most Comprehensive Double Case 
Finger Key Machine made. 


WRITES 8! to 85 CHARACTERS, 
Including Capitals, Small Letters, Figures, Punctuation Marks, Commercial Signs, etc., with only 
29 KEYS TO LEARN AND MANIPULATE. 
Entirely Portable. Weighs about 13 lbs. Ocoupies space of a Dictionary. 
Perfect Manifolder. More and Better Manifold Copies than upon any Machine Made. 


s GO Price, including Portable Office Case. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 
Manufacturers and Sole Agents 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CoO., 


715,717 ani 719 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 
B. J. Woodward, Pres. H. H. Unz, V. ‘Dai _ Mgr. J. M. Butler, Sec. and Treas. 
3aND For ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, GIVING FAC-SIMILA OF KEY-BOARD, 
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The Military Service Mnstitution. 


President. 
Major-General JOHN M. SCHOFIELD, U. S. Army. 


Resident Vice-Presidents. 
Major-General O. O. Howarp, U. S. A. Bvt. Brig.-Gen. T. F. Ropensoven, U. S, A. 


Secretary. Treasurer. 
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noble in the military profession, because Peace is enervating and no man is wise enough to fore- 
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CAVALRY IN VIRGINIA DURING THE WAR OF THE 
REBELLION. 


By BVT. COLONEL B. W. CROWNINSHIELD, U. S. V.* 


LATE MAJOR IST MASSACHUSETTS CAVALRY. 


pared for the struggle than the South. The two sec- 
tions afforded a very different material from which to 
organize an army. 

In the South every man and boy was familiar with the use of 
weapons, and particularly skilled in the use of fire-arms. The 
entire population was used to horses, and all were good riders. 
In the North, particularly in the East, the population of farmers 
and mechanics devoted to peaceful pursuits was unaccustomed 
to all manner of arms, and asarule strange to any horse but a 
work-horse ; and not one in a hundred a good rider, while a very 
large proportion had never fired a gun. Nearly all horses kept 
for pleasure were trotters used in harness and never mounted. 

The Regular Army remained with all its organization (except 
such officers as went with their States to the Confederate Army) 
to the North, and furnished the model for all three branches of 


W HEN the War broke out, the North was by far less pre- 


* A paper read before the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts and now 
published by permission of that Society. 

The paper in the March number of the JOURNAL by General H. J. Hunt, upon 
“Our Experience in Artillery Administration" was also read before this Society in- 
stead of before the Massachusetts Historical Society, as erroneously stated in a foot- 
note to that article. 
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the service. This model developed a steady infantry, a super- 
latively good artillery, never equalled in the South, and a cavalry 
better adapted to fight in line than the Confederate, which ex. 
celled in individuality, and consequently for scouting and irreg- 
ular work. The Confederate cavalry was largely composed of 
Virginia regiments, who consequently fought on their own soil 
and were familiar with the remarkable system of by-roads, and 
who furnished scouts, spies and raiders on our line of communi- 
cations, of singular excellence. 

To the Federal Army were left the five old regular cavalry 
regiments, to which was added, in April, 1861, a sixth. It was at 
first proposed to confine the cavalry of the Federal Army to 
these six regular regiments, and for excellent reasons, as things 
looked then. That was the time when many of those who ought 
to have known, thought the War would be an affair of ninety 
days. 

According to European ideas, a cavalry soldier is not sup- 
posed to be of any use in the field before a very careful training 
at a depot lasting from one to two years, and his horse requires 
the same time or longer. 

In many armies the horses are specially reared for cavalry 
service in immense breeding establishments by the government ; 
and in time of peace the cavalry is mounted exclusively on such 
animals. Each regiment has a depot-battalion where the men 
are drilled, and the horses prepared for service in the field. Such 
an establishment is thought indispensable. The regular cavalry 
of the United States has a cavalry depot at Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri; but, owing to the great distance from the cavalry 
stations, few horses are trained there; and the men are put on 
full duty in much less time than is thought proper in Europe. 
The term of enlistment, five years here, and at least seven in 
Europe, largely determines this, and the recruit has to learn his 
duty with his regiment principally. Fortunately a large propor- 
tion of the enlisted men are veterans of many terms of enlistment. 

At the commencement of the War it was impussible to in- 
struct cavalry properly before putting it in the field, and con- 
sequently whole regiments of exquisite greenness were sent into 
Virginia mud in winter, there to try to learn, practically without 
a teacher, from books and hard knocks, in a few weeks or months 
at best, what in Europe in the best schools, under chosen in- 
structors and with trained horses, years only can accomplish. 
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It cannot be wondered at, that the Government hesitated to 
enlist volunteer cavalry, and only yielded when the battle of Bull 
Run had shown the hollowness of the ninety-day idea. Another 
obstacle was the enormous expense of equipping and maintain- 
ing cavalry. 

The equipments for a regiment of twelve hundred (1200) men 
alone cost nearly $300,000, the officer’s pay was greater than that 
of the infantry, and a larger number of artificers was necessary. 
It cost in favorable times probably fifty cents a day for each 
horse, and in inaccessible piaces three or four times that amount 
for forage alone. It was obviously questionable whether, at any 
expense, an effective cavalry force could be evolved out of the 
peaceful Yankee citizen, unused to horses and arms, in any 
reasonable tyme. But mounted troops were necessary, and with 
its lavish bounty the Government did not shrink from the ex- 
pense, nor hesitate at the difficulty of the task. 

At first the volunteer regiments were made up of the militia 
cavalry companies both North and South; and all the companies 
in the first organized regiments bore high sounding names which, 
in the Federal service at least, were soon forgotten. In the 
Confederate cavalry the troopers generally owned their horses, 
and contracted for a certain pay (40 cents a day) to keep them- 
selves mounted. I can only recall one regiment in the Army of 
the Potomac, the Third Indiana Cavalry, where the soldiers 
owned their horses. But in both armies the cavalry was a sort of 
élite corps, and men preferred to enlist in that branch, probably 
at the North because the would-be trooper preferred riding to 
walking, with perhaps an idea that at the end of a march his 
horse would be put up at some peripatetic livery stable. Cer- 
tainly none had any definite idea of cavalry duties. 

The men were enlisted from all the ranks of life with no refer- 
ence to previous occupation and capability. No selection was 
even made according to size and weight. In Europe,—except for 
the showy, expensive and almost useless heavy cavalry, which 
graces processions, opera house entrances, imperial or royal draw- 
ing-rooms and staircases, and such pomps and vanities,—a cav- 
alry soldier must be light and active, and is especially selected for 
that branch of the service. 

A European authority says: “ The men, therefore, intended for cavalry 


service, should be selected with the the utmost care respecting their dispo- 
sition, size, and vigor of constitution, and should, above all, be chosen from 
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the service. This model developed a steady infantry, a super- 
latively good artillery, never equalled in the South, and a cavalry 
better adapted to fight in line than the Confederate, which ex- 
celled in individuality, and consequently for scouting and irreg- 
ular work. The Confederate cavalry was largely composed of 
Virginia regiments, who consequently fought on their own soil 
and were familiar with the remarkable system of by-roads, and 
who furnished scouts, spies and raiders on our line of communi- 
cations, of singular excellence. 

To the Federal Army were left the five old regular cavalry 
regiments, to which was added, in April, 1861, a sixth. It was at 
first proposed to confine the cavalry of the Federal Army to 
these six regular regiments, and for excellent reasons, as things 
looked then. That was the time when many of those who ought 
to have known, thought the War would be an affair of ninety 
days. 

According to European ideas, a cavalry soldier is not sup- 
posed to be of any use in the field before a very careful training 
at a depot lasting from one to two years, and his horse requires 
the same time or longer. 

In many armies the horses are specially reared for cavalry 
service in immense breeding establishments by the government ; 
and in time of peace the cavalry is mounted exclusively on such 
animals. Each regiment has a depot-battalion where the men 
are drilled, and the horses prepared for service in the field. Such 
an establishment is thought indispensable. The regular cavalry 
of the United States has a cavalry depot at Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri; but, owing to the great distance from the cavalry 
stations, few horses are trained there; and the men are put on 
full duty in much less time than is thought proper in Europe. 
The term of enlistment, five years here, and at least seven in 
Europe, largely determines this, and the recruit has to learn his 
duty with his regiment principally. Fortunately a large propor- 
tion of the enlisted men are veterans of many terms of enlistment. 

At the commencement of the War it was impussible to in- 
struct cavalry properly before putting it in the field, and con- 
sequently whole regiments of exquisite greenness were sent into 
Virginia mud in winter, there to try to learn, practically without 
a teacher, from books and hard knocks, in a few weeks or months 
at best, what in Europe in the best schools, under chosen in- 
structors and with trained horses, years only can accomplish. 
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It cannot be wondered at, that the Government hesitated to 
enlist volunteer cavalry, and only yielded when the battle of Bull 
Run had shown the hollowness of the ninety-day idea. Another 
obstacle was the enormous expense of equipping and maintain- 
ing cavalry. 

The equipments for a regiment of twelve hundred (1200) men 
alone cost nearly $300,000, the officer’s pay was greater than that 
of the infantry, and a larger number of artificers was necessary. 
It cost in favorable times probably fifty cents a day for each 
horse, and in inaccessible places three or four times that amount 
for forage alone. It was obviously questionable whether, at any 
expense, an effective cavalry force could be evolved out of the 
peaceful Yankee citizen, unused to horses and arms, in any 
reasonable tyme. But mounted troops were necessary, and with 
its lavish bounty the Government did not shrink from the ex- 
pense, nor hesitate at the difficulty of the task. 

At first the volunteer regiments were made up of the militia 
cavalry companies both North and South; and all the companies 
in the first organized regiments bore high sounding names which, 
in the Federal service at least, were soon forgotten. In the 
Confederate cavalry the troopers generally owned their horses, 
and contracted for a certain pay (40 cents a day) to keep them- 
selves mounted. I can only recall one regiment in the Army of 
the Potomac, the Third Indiana Cavalry, where the soldiers 
owned their horses. But in both armies the cavalry was a sort of 
élite corps, and men preferred to enlist in that branch, probably 
at the North because the would-be trooper preferred riding to 
walking, with perhaps an idea that at the end of a march his 
horse would be put up at some peripatetic livery stable. Cer- 
tainly none had any definite idea of cavalry duties. 

The men were enlisted from all the ranks of life with no refer- 
ence to previous occupation and capability. No selection was 
even made according to size and weight. In Europe,—except for 
the showy, expensive and almost useless heavy cavalry, which 
graces processions, opera house entrances, imperial or royal draw- 
ing-rooms and staircases, and such pomps and vanities,—a cav- 
alry soldier must be light and active, and is especially selected for 
that branch of the service. 
A European authority says: “ The men, therefore, intended for cavalry 


service, should be selected with the the utmost care respecting their dispo- 
sition, size, and vigor of constitution, and should, above all, be chosen from 
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those who have been accustomed to horses from their youth, such as the 
sons of hostlers, farmers, and others who love horses, and are capable of 
taking care of them and likewise of the harness and equipments with which 
they are entrusted. From other men than these it is difficult, almost im- 
possible, to form a good cavalry. What, for instance, can be expected from 
a stocking manufacturer, or a linen weaver, who considers the horse a wild 
beast? We all know that such men rarely have confidence in their horses, 
but look upon them as their greatest enemies, against whom, for the future 
they must struggle for their lives. They never learn to ride, never can pre- 
serve their balance, but hang on the horse like a senseless lump, which in 
order to preserve its equilibrium, unnecessarily wastes a large portion of its 
strength, and on this account is soon exhausted. The injudicious selection 
of men for cavalry may be productive of infinite mischief.” 


But such principles were ignored in the great United States 
volunteer army, and the men ranged from pigmy to giant, and 
there was never any authority for changing them, after enlist- 
ment, into other branches of service according to fitness. Even 
later in the War, when experience should have taught better, 
whole regiments were recruited after the same ideas, and, as late 
as 1864, perfectly green company officers were put over them, 
and in some cases even inexperienced field officers. 

In the South things were better managed. The cavalry serv- 
ice was especially well organized. All Southerners were good 
riders, particularly those of the better class. A good horse wasa 
gentleman’s pride, and the more important the gentleman, the 
better his horse. Consequently their cavalry combined the men 
of the best class mounted on the best horses,—at the commence- 
ment of the War largely thorough-bred or very well-bred animals. 

The officers were well-known men of good social standing, and 
the field officers were many of them of the old regular U.S. Cav- 
alry. I have understood that a considerable number of the old 
cavalry veterans of the Regular Army went South with their 
officers in 1861. Thus at the very beginning of the War, the 
Confederacy had a large force of capital cavalry; every mana 
bold rider, well mounted, expert with revolver and rifle. 

We find in a Southern book,—McClellan’s “Campaigns of 
Stuart’s Cavalry,”"—the following apropos of the Confederate 
horses and equipments. 


“A consideration of the difficulties under which the cavalry of the 
Army of Northern Virginia labored will not be uninteresting to one who 
would form a true estimate of the services rendered by it. 

“ At the beginning of the War, the Confederate Government, charged as 
it was with the creation of an army and of war material of all kinds, felt 
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itself unable to provide horses for the numerous cavalry companies 
which offered their services, especially from the State of Virginia. Many 
companies organized as cavalry were rejected. With those that were en- 
rolled the Government entered into a contract, the substance of which was 
that the cavalrymen should supply and own their horses, which would be 
mustered into service at a fair valuation ; that the Government should pro- 
vide feed, shoes, and a smith to do the shoeing, and should pay the men a 
per diem of forty cents for the use of their horses. Should the horse be 
killed in action, the Government agreed to pay to the owner the muster 
valuation. Should the horse be captured in battle, worn out, or disabled 
by any of the many other causes which were incident to the service, the loss 
fell upon the owner, who was compelled to furnish another horse, under 
the same conditions, or be transferred,to some other arm of the service. 

“That the Government should have adopted such a policy at the begin- 
ning of the War was a misfortune ; that it should have adhered to it to the 
very end was a calamity against which no amount of zeal or patriotism 
could successfully contend. 

“It is not in the spirit of unfriendly criticism that we to-day proclaim 
the unwisdom of such a policy. At the time all acquiesced in it, the cav- 
alryman most cheerfully of all. Virginia was full of horses of noble blood. 
The descendants of such racers as Sir Archy, Boston, Eclipse, Timoleon, 
Diomede, Exchequer, Red Eye, and many others more or less famous on 
the turf, were scattered over the State. Gentlemen fond of following the 
hounds had raised these horses for their own use. They knew their fine 
qualities, their speed, endurance, and sure-footedness, and they greatly pre- 
ferred to entrust their safety in battle to their favorite steeds rather than to 
any that the Government could furnish. But the Government might have 
furnished these horses at the outset, and by suitable activity it might have 
provided for replenishing the losses incurred in the service. The cavalry- 
men were kept mounted, but at an enormous loss of efficiency in the Army, 
and by a system of absenteeism ‘which sometimes deprived the cavalry of 
more than half its numbers. Why should it have been thought that the 
people of Virginia would hold back their horses, when they refused nothing 
else to the Government ? 

“The evil results of this system were soon apparent, and rapidly in- 
creased as the War progressed. Perhaps the least of these was the per- 
sonal loss it entailed upon the men. Many a gallant fellow whose horse 
had been irrecoverably lamed for the want of a shoe, or ridden to death 
at the command of his officer, or abandoned in the enemy’s country that 
his owner might escape capture, impoverished himself and his family in 
order that he might keep his place in the ranks of his comrades and 
neighbors. Nur should it be a cause for wonder if this property question 
affected the courage of many a rider; for experience soon proved that the 
horse as well as the man was in danger during the rough cavalry me/ée. 
If the horse were killed the owner was compensated, but a wounded horse 
was a bad investment. 

“ By far the greatest evil of the system was the fact that whenever a 
cavalryman was dismounted, it was necessary to send him to his home to 
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procure a remount. To accomplish this required from thirty to sixty days, 
The inevitable result was that an enormous proportion of the command 
was continuously absent. Many of the men were unable to procure fresh 
horses within the time specified in their ‘details,’ and the column of ‘Absent 
without leave’ always presented an unsightly appearance. To punish 
such men seemed an injustice, and the relaxation of discipline on this point 
was abused by some with impunity. We have already seen that Fitz Lee's 
brigade, which should never have presented less than twenty-five hundred 
sabres in the field, was reduced to less than eight hundred at Kelly's Ford, 
on the 17th of March, and numbered less than fifteen hundred men at the 
time of the battle of Chancellorsville, when many of the absentees had 
returned. 

“Great as was this evil among the Virginia regiments, it operated with 
tenfold force upon the cavalry of Hampton's brigade. Think of sending a 
man from Virginia to South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, or Missis- 
sippi to procure a horse. Recruiting camps were established in Virginia 
and in North and South Carolina, and every means which the cavalry com- 
manders could devise were used to ameliorate this state of affairs. But the 
inevitable tendency was downwards ; and in the last year of the War hundreds 
of men were gathered together in the “ Dismounted Camp,” or, as the men 
called it, “ Company Q,” in the vain attempt to realize good, but misplaced 
material. Special officers were appointed for these men, and the attempt 
was made to use them dismounted in various ways, but with no success. 
The men were disheartened. Lsfrzt de corps could by no possibility be in- 
fused into such an assemblage. Every man looked and longed for the time 
when his horse might be returned from the recruiting camp, or when some 
other kind providence might remount him and return him to his comrades. 
The penitentiary could not be more loathsome to him than his present 
condition, and yet even this was better than to give up all hope, and con- 
sent to a transfer to the infantry or artillery. 

“ The want of proper arms and equipments placed the Southern cavalry 
at a disadvantage which can hardly be overestimated. At the beginning of 
the War the troopers furnished their own saddles and bridles. The English 
round-tree saddle,was in common use, and sore-backed horses multiplied 
with great rapidity. After a time the Government furnished an unsightly 
saddle which answered a very good purpose; for although the comfort of 
the rider was disregarded the back of the horse was protected. Our best 
equipments were borrowed from our cousins of the North. The question 
of arming the cavalry was far more serious. Some of the more wealthy of 
the Virginia counties armed their cavalry companies with pistols when they 
were mustered into service, but whole regiments were destitute of them. 
Breech-loading carbines were procured only in limited quantities, never 
more than enough to arm one, or at most two squadrons in a regiment. 
The deficiency was made up, generally, by Enfield rifles. Robertson's two 
North Carolina regiments, which joined Stuart in May, 1863, were armed 
with sabres and Enfield rifles. The difference between a Spencer carbine 
and an Enfield rifle is by no means a mere matter of sentiment. Horseshoes, 
nails and forges were procured with difficulty ; and it was not an uncommon 
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occurrence to see a cavalryman leading his limping horse along the road, 
while from his saddle dangled the hoofs of a dead horse, which he had cut 
off for the sake of the sound shoes nailed to them.” 


In one respect alone was the Federal cavalry superior, namely, 
in arms and equipments, for these were of the newest pattern. 
And yet, even in this respect, the advantage was questionable, 
for the Government issued an overwhelming outfit. The poor 
soldier was oppressed with his trappings and arms, and, mounted 
for amarch with three days’ rations for himself and his horse, with 
saddle and bridle, watering bridle, lariat rope and picket pin, nose- 
bag, carbine and its sling, revolver and its holster, ammunition for 
both in their receptacles, sabre and belt, he looked little like the 
trooper Détaille or De Neuville loved to paint. The most difficult 
thing a recruit had to do when ready for the march was to get into 
and out of the saddle, and a derrick, sometimes, would not have 
been a bad thing. 

The regulars, arriving from their western fields, were at first 
pushed into the field by companies, then, reorganized, were so 
largely used as orderlies and headquarter guards as seriously to 
impair their efficiency, and as regiments, which were then numer- 
ically weak, were not united until 1863. 

It has always seemed to me that they should have been filled 
up to the maximum and as a division, of three brigades of two 
regiments each, should have held in check, if not destroyed, the 
Confederate cavalry in those early days when volunteer regiments 
were no match for the rough riders of the South, who also 
possessed the immense advantage of fighting upon their own 
ground. 

The regulars, in larger or smaller detachments during the first 
part of the War, did brave work; but they were almost always 
used in small bodies which were usually outnumbered by the 
Confederate cavalry, and their efforts were consequently unsuc- 
cessful. At Gaines’ Mill a most gallant charge was made by a 
small body of the 5th Cavalry, a desperate diversion to enable a 
new line to be formed, which succeeded in its object at the ex- 
pense of the cavalry,—a gallant and heroic service. 

The volunteer cavalry, until 1863, took the field usually as regi- 
ments attached to separate commands; and also, occasionally, by 
brigades. Under good commanders, notably under Buford, it did 
some handsome fighting. There was no cavalry bureau at Wash- 
ington charged with its organization or equipment, and particu- 
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larly there was no general having command over the whole cav- 
' alry to direct its detail and combine it for field work. Thus the 
regiments were not systematically recruited, or remounted, as the 
‘ horses became used up or were killed. There was no combined 
movement of cavalry,and no separate cavalry organization. The 


| officers commanding divisions and corps to which cavalry was 
attached, seemed greedy for as large a force of cavalry as possi- 
: ble, and very commonly used it up with unnecessary and thank- 


less work. There were many defeats, great discouragement, and 
demoralization resulting from this abuse. As a rule success at- 
tended the Confederates, and it seemed doubtful if volunteer 
cavalry in the Federal Army was to be of any good. 

Until 1862, in summer, in the Federal Army the cavairy was 
groping about for its place in the field while learning the elements 
| of its duty. During the Peninsular Campaign, under change of 
commanders, it did nothing to gain a reputation, being hardly 
mentioned in despatches; while Stuart won a brilliant reputation 
t by his raid around McClellan’s army, and originated the “ raid” 
which afterwards became sucha feature in every campaign. Pope, 
in his campaign, exhausted his mounted troops by hurrying them 
; hither and thither. If his cavalry had been kept on his flanks 
and always close to his enemy he would not have lost sight of 
him, and eventually found him in his rear. This short campaign 
illustrates most forcibly what I insist upon,—that the Federal 
; cavalry at that time had no general who understood its use. On 
: the contrary, it was used up and ruined in a service which not 
only gave it no rest to prepare for an emergency, but placed it 
where it could not even gain a reputation. Lee used his intelli- 
gently, and, with half the work, it did not only good service but 
gained a brilliant reputation. 

During the Antietam Campaign the cavalry of McClellan’s 
army did nothing worthy of it. It moved aimlessly about. At 
the battle itself the whole Division crossed the Antietam on the 
Sharpsburg pike about 8 A. M., and took a position close to Lee's 
centre at Sharpsburg, where he had concentrated about thirty-five 
pieces of artillery with which (at times entirely unsupported) he 
held the town. 

Porter’s entire corps, also, was within striking distance, but lay 
all day just out of fire on this road, and, among the lost oppor- 
: tunities of the entire war none was more conspicuous than this. 
General Lee spoke of the Federal cavalry, “with a bravery 
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worthy of a better cause,” taking up this menacing position. 
Several times during the day the men mounted and sabres were 
drawn, as all supposed, to charge, but the men were dismounted 
again without attempting anything. 

The artillery fire of Lee’s guns was fierce, and, together with 
the fire of our own of probably double the same number, across 
the Antietam Creek, made a noise that was infernal. This fire 
lasted all day, and this division of cavalry lay here all day, losing 
a few men by artillery fire, but accomplishing nothing. McClellan 
permitted Jee to take troops from his right, while Burnside did 
not cross to relieve his sorely pressed left. And then, after Lee 
had with their help stayed the adverse tide on his left, he took 
them and others back and fought Burnside’s troops when they 
did cross. 

On both right and left there were natural obstacles besides 
Lee’s veterans to McClellan's troops getting into position to at- 
tack. In the centre was no natural obstacle. The bridge was 
intact and securely held, the road excellent. It led straight to 
Lee’s centre. Moreover it was already crossed by the cavalry, 
4320 strong, and this force was within 500 yards of Lee’s centre, 
well protected by the ground and all ready formed for battle. 
Antietam was my first great battle and I vividly recall the cross- 
ing of the creek. We suddenly came into the artillery fire before 
reaching the bridge and it seemed as if the whole ground was 
ploughed up by shells and the air full of them. The bridge was 
particularly exposed. On it as I crossed lay the dead bodies of 
the colonel of the 4th Penn. Cavalry and his horse. They had 
just been killed by a shell. The casualties were numerous here. 
But very soon after crossing cover was found for the 4000 cav- 
alry,and could have been found for Porter’s Corps had it crossed, 
and a better place to put in troops was impossible to find. 

The morning after Lee had with perfect success crossed the 
Potomac, the cavalry rode down to the high river banks, looked 
across, stood and received the fire of twenty-seven guns in bat- 
tery at Shepherdstown for a long time, and collected the very 
meagre leavings of Lee's army, a few abandoned wagons, a cais- 
son or two, and other worthless trash. 

During the rest of the autumn the cavalry of both armies was 
rendered almost useless by an epidemic called “ greased-heel ” 
among the horses. Yet Stuart, in whose command the same 
disease raged, managed to ride around McClellan’s whole army 
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without any loss to his cavalry, capturing over a thousand horses 
and much other plunder, and causing our men much fruitless 
work. But, better than all that, he so added to his already great 
prestige that his cavalry was feared as masked batteries were at 
one time. 

During the following winter, in front of Fredericksburg, the 
Federal cavalry did picket and scouting duty not merely on the 
flanks of Burnside’s and Hooker’s army, but kept open and pro- 
tected the rear, and in fact all the country from Washington down 
to the Rappahannock, and all about Washington, a duty that re- 
quired the utmost exposure, wear and tear; and at the same time 
added nothing to the glory of that ill-used branch of the service. 

In the spring of 1863 came a great change, which, for the Fed- 
eral cavalry, might be called an emancipation. During the winter 
Hooker reorganized the entire Army of the Potomac. The cav- 
alry also was newly divided into brigades and divisions better of- 
ficered than before. Probably at no time during the war was the 
Army in so good condition as in May, 1863. The cavalry had 
been ill-used during the winter, and the horses were not in good 
condition, but the discipline was excellent, the regiments well of- 
ficered and fairly well drilled. 

While not in comparatively such good condition as the in- 
fantry, the cavalry of Hooker’s army had greatly improved and 
wanted but a dashing general to win laurels. 

For nearly eighteen months the work had been scouting, 
picket duty and little encounters by companies or regiments, 
without any general leadership, without dash, enterprise, or suc- 
cess. How different in the Confederate cavalry! There, at the 
very outset, was an efficient force led to victory; and under 
such leaders as Ashby, Stuart, and Fitzhugh Lee, made to feel 
they could do anything. During this time they rode twice 
around the entire Federal Army, in front of Richmond, and in 
Maryland, each time with perfect success and almost with impu- 
nity, under J. E. B. Stuart, accomplishing excellent results in de- 
stroying and capturing, but particularly in learning that constant 
motion is the cavalry’s forte, and boldness and audacity are its 
protection. 

But younger officers were learning their duties, and the troop- 
ers were becoming educated to their work, and in the spring of 
1863, under a new leadership, the Federal cavalry first asserted 
itself against the Confederate troopers at Kelly’s Ford, and showed 
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itself at the battle of Brandy Station, June 9, 1863, fully a match for 
Stuart’s cavalry, and never afterwards proved a contemptible foe. 

I do not intend to say there were not gallant fights made by 
some cavalry commands, but that on the whole the result was 
thus far unsuccessful and unsatisfactory. Stuart and Fitzhugh 
Lee and Hampton were constantly making successful raids upon 
the cavalry lines of pickets and capturing men, horses and wagons. 
They had the prestige, or as it came to be expressed, “ the bulge 
on us.” 

The battle of Brandy Station was a severe fight, in which the 
Federal cavalry, about ten thousand strong, crossed the Rappa- 
hannock on a reconnaissance in force, and attacked all Stuart’s 
cavalry of nearly equal strength on his own ground. The artillery 
was freely used on both sides, and the number of guns was very 
nearly the same. After heavy and successful fighting all day the 
enemy was put on the defensive and made to develop his entire 
force and even to bring up his infantry. In the late afternoon 
our troops recrossed the river unmolested, having fully accom- 
plished the object aimed at. 

This was, for the cavalry, the turning point in the War. The 
Confederates were never met, before or afterwards, in such force. 
They here lost their prestige and never recovered it. 

In rapid succession followed severe contests of the cavalry, 
successful for the Federals, at Aldie, Upperville, etc., June 17, 18, 
19, 20, and engagements of more or less importance daily all 
through the campaign. The cavalry of both armies were in con- 
stant contact. 

Ordered by Lee to keep on his right flank, and unable to 
break through the Federal cavalry, Stuart rode round its rear 
and crossed the Potomac between it and Washington, and, severed 
from him by the whole Federal Army, only joined Lee at Gettys- 
burg on the second day of the battle. 

General Lee has claimed that Stuart’s absence caused him great 
inconvenience and perhaps ruined his campaign of invasion, 
Stuart’s historian indignantly denies this, and apparently gives 
good reasons for doing so. Be this as it may, it is sure that dur- 
ing this campaign, in a series of almost daily encounters, the Fed- 
eral cavalry came out best, not without getting roughly handled 
at times, but always making itself respected, and up to July 3d, 
keeping Lee’s cavalry separated from his army and depriving him 
of its help when it was most needed by him. 
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During the rest of the summer, after Gettysburg, and until 
the middle of September, nothing very important was accom- 
plished by the cavalry of either army although many little en- 
counters took place. 

At Culpeper (September 13) on the advance, Stuart’s cavalry 
was met and defeated with a loss of three guns. 

Later, in November, Meade crossed the Rapidan, and in the 
Wilderness met Lee at Mine Run in so strong a position that he 
declined to attack and recrossed without fighting a battle. In 
this move his cavalry had several encounters, opened the roads 
in advancing and brought up the rear in the retreat. It was 
well handled and beautifully manceuvred, and won the admira- 
tion of all who saw it, but no chance for great distinction occurred. 
This year developed the Confederate partisan. 

The flank of Meade’s army and his long line of communica- 
tion by the Orange and Alexandria railroad were exposed to con- 
stant attack by Mosby’s battalion, White's battalion, Company 
H of the Virginia cavalry—the so-called “ Black Horse Cavalry” 
—and by other commands which operated in that district where 
the men were at home. These attacks, which, with little danger 
to the attacking forces were very sure of success, caused the pres- 
ence of a large force of Meade’s cavalry at Warrenton and other 
points on his flank and rear, besides a cavalry brigade at or near 
Centerville. The Federal forces accomplished little against 
Mosby and the other partisan battalions, but it allowed some- 
thing like rest to Meade’s cavalry, and guarded the flanks and 
rear against any attack from regular Confederate troops. 

Meade used his cavalry better than any previous commander, 
and under him that branch gained largely in efficiency and 
prestige. Wintering in places where, with the least wear and 
tear, the flanks could be protected, and at the same time the 
men and horses could be drilled, it improved by good care and 
food during the winter of 1863-64. 

Just before the campaign of 1864 opened, General Sheridan 
took command of the Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, reviewing each of its three divisions in turn. May 2, 1864, 
his cavalry crossed the fords of the Rappahannock, uncovered 
the roads on the south side, reconnoitred, and cleared the way 
until Meade and Lee were face to face. In doing this there was 
some severe fighting with Stuart’s cavalry in which the Federal 
cavalry invariably had the best of it. 
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On May oth, as the Wilderness offered no chance for mounted 
troops, began the raid to Richmond and aseries of bloody engage- 
ments which ended at “ Yellow Tavern’’ and “ Richmond.” 
Stuart’s cavalry was very roughly handled and he himself was 
killed. This loss to the Confederacy was never made good. 
There were good leaders amongst his brigade chiefs, notably 
Fitzhugh Lee, but Stuart had been the leader for nearly three 
years. Nobody doubted his right to the place, and after his 
death nobody quite filled it. He died at a good time for his 
own fame, for not even he could have changed the inevitable 
result that followed. It was no discredit that it was so. The 
Confederate cavalry fought long and well. The material for the 
rank and file was constantly deteriorating. Their prestige became 
always comparatively less as it increased on our own side. Now we 
had a leader, and not one only. From inferior grades had sprung 
up anumber of able commanders of divisions, brigades and regi- 
ments. Casualties in any rank with a change of personnel did 
not change the efficiency of organization. 

The Confederate cavalrymen became better armed as the War 
went on, largely from captured weapons, but their fine well-bred 
horses went, never to return, and in 1864 they were not so well 
mounted as their Federal opponents. Their granaries were laid 
waste and a general decay set in that could not be stayed. All 
this was not without its consequences; and we find all through 
the rest of the War an almost invariable success attending the 
Federal cavalry in its battles. 

Some reverses were inevitable. Success urges always to more 
dangerous deeds, and sooner or later to the impossible. Such 
was Wilson’s raid to destroy Lee’s southwestern communication 
with Petersburg. Sheridan’s Trevillian Station raid resulted in 
hard fighting and equal honors, It did irreparable damage to 
Lee’s cavalry, for the losses of men and horses, particularly the 
latter, could not be replaced. The Federal cavalry accomplished 
little else that was tangible. 

The desperate attempt of Early to make a diversion in favor 
of Lee, by invading Maryland, led to the “ Valley Campaign,” 
and Sheridan took with him the largest part of the cavalry, 
which in turn caused Lee to send most of his to oppose it. 

Here was a better country for cavalry than we had seen ever 
before during the War, and here the supremacy of the Federal 
cavalry was most marked. Here for the first time did the cav- 
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alry attack infantry in line on a large scale. By small bodies this 
had been done before on both sides. 

At the battle of Winchester the Confederate division of Gen. 
eral Wharton was ridden over in perfectly open country by our 
cavalry, and almost the entire division—a small one—was captured, 

I will go into this something in detail, as it has been fre. 
quently asserted that cavalry never during the War accomplished 
this feat. 

At the end of August, 1864, Sheridan, in obedience to his in- 
structions, had withdrawn his army to Halltown, near Harper's 
Ferry, for the reason that Anderson’s Division of Longstreet’s 
Corps had come to reinforce Early. The Confederate cavalry was 
pushed close up. 

Sheridan while at Halltown wanted to have prompt informa- 
tion of any movement of this division, and accordingly Colonel 
Lowell, in command of the Reserve Brigade, ordered, in the 
early morning, an attack by two squadrons of the 2d Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry upon the infantry pickets. The attack was 
made at the same hour and the same place on two successive 
days. Each morning the charge was successfully made upon 
what proved to be a South Carolina brigade, and the greater 
part of a regiment was captured most gallantly. On the 16th of 
September the Third New Jersey Cavalry—a recently organized 
regiment —captured an entire infantry regiment (the Eighth 
South Carolina, of Conner’s Brigade, colors, colonel, officers and 
men) in front of Winchester on the Berryville pike. These small 
affairs were duly heralded and inspired the cavalry with daring. 

The battle of Winchester was fought on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, Grant allowing Sheridan to attack Early, after going to meet 
him at Charlestown: Grant says, speaking of Sheridan, “I met 
him at Charlestown and he pointed out so distinctly how each 
army lay, what he could do the moment he was authorized, and 
expressed such confidence of success that I saw there were but 
two words of instruction necessary—‘ Go in.’” 

At this time Early, with his inferior force, had his army 
spread out between Winchester and Martinsburg. His com- 
munications were upon a splendid road—the valley pike—and 
consequently he could concentrate rapidly, but his extreme divi- 
sions were twenty-two miles apart. 

Sheridan was at Berryville, eight miles from Winchester, his 
army concentrated and fortified with breastworks along part of 
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the line. The road to Winchester was fairly good, but the 
Opequan, with the steep banks on the east side, lay between and 
had to be crossed. A difficult and narrow defile lay between the 
Opequan and Winchester, consequently it was not easy to con- 
centrate rapidly in front of Winchester, though the distance was 
not so great as that of Early’s most distant division from that 
place. 

Sheridan consequently sent all his cavalry but one division, 
which protected the left flank, down to Summit Point to cross 
there, and then march up the road to Winchester and come in 
on the enemy’s flank. If the troops could get into position 
quickly enough, Early’s divisions could be beaten in detail and 
perhaps the greater part captured. 

A very slight obstacle of water will cause great delay, and the 
little stream of the Opequan, not two feet deep, proved no ex- 
ception to this rule. 

Early soon found out what was going on, and for hours it was 
a race between the armies to get into position, one to attack and 
the other to defend Winchester. 

The ground becomes open and quite clear as the town is ap- 
proached, and Winchester is surrounded by rising ground which 
commands all the approaches. Here most of Early’s infantry 
was posted. The battle was fought at most points in perfectly 
open country. The movements of the Confederate troops about 
the town could be plainly seen, as they were placed by the offi- 
cers behind walls; and in some places were slight fortifications 
with artillery. This was the case where Wharton's Division was 
in line late in the afternoon. As the troops came up slowly, 
Sheridan, impatient of the delay, attacked with the 6th and 19th 
Corps before either Crook's 8th Corps or the cavalry had come up. 

The attack was delivered just as Early had got his infantry in 
position. On his left he had placed Gordon’s Division in a piece 
of woods at a considerable angle with his front. The horse artil- 
lery was in battery on our right flank and poured in a very severe 
fire as our line advanced. The 6th Corps, attacking on the left 
and centre, was successful with its 2d Division on the left. On 
the right, the 3d Division, 6th Corps, and on the extreme right the 
2d Division, 19th Corps were repulsed and had to retreat, but 
the enemy made no attempt to follow up his advantage at this 
point. The reserve, Russell’s splendid tst Division, 6th Corps, 
advanced and restored the 6th Corps line, Russell being killed ; 
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and on the right, Dwight’s 1st Division, 19th Corps, came into 
line and put things to rights there. Meanwhile the 8th Corps 
was coming up, and the cavalry in the distance was engaging 
Early’s cavalry. His flank being thus threatened by our cavalry, 
Early withdrew the horse artillery and drew in Gordon's Divi- 
sion, closing in nearer to the town. 

Torbert, in command of the Federal cavalry, was driving Fitz- 
hugh Lee steadily, slowly at first, then more rapidly, and when 
the attack in front of Winchester was renewed with the 8th Corps, 
the cavalry came up in chase of Fitzhugh Lee, whose cavalry 
rapidly and energetically retreated towards and through the town. 

Our cavalry in pursuit, in line of battle more or less disturbed 
by the speed of pursuit, came through the open fields until they 
suddenly saw in front of them Wharton’s Division of infantry in 
line protected by a small fortification and by artillery. Rapidly 
taking in the situation they charged the line at once and carried 
all before them, riding over Wharton’s small division, and captur- 
ing many prisoners. I went over the ground the next morning 
at daylight, and particularly examined the place where this suc- 
cessful charge was made. Where Wharton’s Division had been 
in line, was a slight hill sloping away north; a large house was 
on his right, and in front of it a slight work in which had been 
apparently two pieces of artillery. Wharton’s Division had been 
in line to the northwest from the house facing about northeast. 
Their arms lay in piles, or rather windrows, where they had 
dropped them when the cavalry struck them. The plain across 
which the cavalry had charged was dotted with dead horses, and 
many dead cavalry soldiers lay about; one, that I particularly 
noticed because one-half of his head was shot away down the 
line of his nose so cleanly that not a drop of blood was visible, 
lay just in front of where a gun had been. I judged him to have 
been killed by the last discharge of the gun when the soldier was 
close to it trying to capture it. An officer of Colonel Lowell's 
Brigade says that Colonel Lowell ordered him to charge this line 
of infantry and the guns; but before he could accomplish it— 
having to collect his regiment—another body of cavalry had done 
the work. Wharton’s Division was at this time the extreme rear 
guard, had been working hard all day, and was undoubtedly de- 
moralized. Early’s troops were going to pieces behind them. 
Defeat was inevitable and imminent. On account of all these 
things they were not a formidable force. They were a small 
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division, in line of battle, a good line admirably situated to de- 
liver an effective fire. Two guns were there and were used. But 
the cavalry saw them only to charge them instantly, and they did 
it well. In his book,—‘ The Shenandoah Campaign,’—Pond 
says nothing of this. 

We captured in the battle of Winchester five guns, some 
colors, and about 2000 prisoners, mostly of Wharton’s Division. 
Most of Sheridan’s cavalry followed up that of the Confederate 
Army and drove it up the little valley, or Page Valley as it is 
called, and was not present at the battle of Fisher’s Hill two days 
after Winchester, where Early’s infantry and artillery were 
drawn up behind works. Averell’s Brigade, however, was there. 
In the afternoon he went into camp behind the right of Sheri- 
dan’s line without orders, and when Sheridan by a wonderful 
coup d’eil had seen his opportunity, and turned a reconnoissance 
into a real attack, he sent for Averell to follow up the victory. 
Finding he had gone into camp he relieved him on the spot. 

Recalled to the main army, Sheridan with his cavalry pressed 
Early back beyond Staunton in a succession of eager but small 
engagements. 

The Confederate cavalry, unable to cope with Torbert’s bold 
riders, was reinforced by another brigade under General Rosser. 
Rosser on taking command boastingly proclaimed what he would 
do. What he did was to be fairly dashed out of the way October 
gth, at the battle of “‘ Woodstock Races,’’ as our men called it. 
His squadrons were ridden over and pursued twenty-six miles at 
a gallop. Rosser’s artillery was captured entire, guns, horses, 
men, and even officers. Rosser’s headquarter wagons were taken, 
or,as Sheridan reported it, “ everything he had on wheels,” and 
Custer came to headquarters wearing Rosser’s best uniform. 

Fitzhugh Lee was wounded at Winchester, and Rosser soon 
after assumed command of all the cavalry. He was not a West 
Point graduate,* but was so well thought of that he was selected 
to fill Fitzhugh Lee’s place, and was heralded by somebody at 
the South, in advance, as “ the Saviour of the Valley.” He kept 
this title afterwards, and I fancy it proved somewhat distressing 
to him. 

General Early’s own report to General Lee of this battle gives 
a pathetic account of his woes, and an excellent and impartial 
account of his cavalry. It is as follows: 

* He was at West Point about four years, and resigned at the outbreak of the War. 
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“This is very distressing to me, and God knows I have done all in my 
power to avert the disasters which have befallen this command ; but the 
tact is that the enemy's cavalry is so much superior to ours, both in num- 
bers and equipment, and the country is so favorable to the operations of 
cavalry, that it is impossible for ours to compete with his. Lomax’s cavalry 
is armed with rifles, and has no sabres, and the consequence is that they can- 
not fight on horseback, and, in this open country, they cannot successfully 
fight on foot against large bodies of cavalry ; besides, the command is and 
has been demoralized all the time. It would be better if they could all be put 
into the infantry, but, if that were tried, I am afraid they would all run off.” 


The Confederate cavalry was fairly used up and unable to take 
the field in any considerable force and they made no show at the 
battle of Cedar Creek, October 1gth, being brushed away almost 
ignominiously by Custer early in the day. Not so the Federal 
cavalry, which came into line with the infantry (Custer on the 
right and Merritt and Lowell on the left, the whole under Torbert). 
On both flanks they fought infantry, and Lowell, particularly, put 
in his men mounted against Kershaw’s Division of Longstreet’s 
Corps which was not merely in open country but was protected 
by stone walls. 

For hours did our cavalry attack and keep back Kershaw’s fine 
division, and they charged up to the stone walls, and here Lowell 
lost his life, and many brave officers and men were killed and 
wounded. 

Charles Russell Lowell was a man made by nature for a cavalry 
leader. During the eight weeks of the valley campaign his com- 
mand, the regular brigade, composed of the rst, 2d and 5th U.S., 
and 2d Mass. Cavalry, was almost daily engaged ; and at one time, 
for twenty-four consecutive days, was in a fight of more or less 
importance. He had during this period no less than fifteen horses 
killed under him. What he did so conspicuously all the rest did 
in high degree. 

The losses were severe, the glory great, the success splendid. 
Sheridan had picked Lowell out almost at once as an officer of 
exceeding merit. 

Cedar Creek may be considered the end of this campaign, for 
no fighting of any importance followed. 

In the spring of 1865, Sheridan's cavalry rode down to Grant 
before Petersburg, sweeping up all that remained north of the 
James, capturing the last guns left, and putting a military quietus 
on General Early. Early’s undoubted ability as a soldier, his per- 
severance and courage, deserved a better fate. 
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Arriving before Petersburg March 27th, Sheridan was at once 
put on the left flank with his cavalry, and how he helped to defeat 
General Lee is a matter of history. 

At the battle of Five Forks the cavalry fought infantry besides 
what remained of the Confederate cavalry. 

In the final and successful attack in that battle, it was the 5th 
Corps, particularly Ayres’ Division, that turned the flank of the 
breastworks and made the victory complete; but on the front, 
the cavalry, before the arrival of the 5th Corps, drove all the 
Confederate troops behind their works and held them there, and 
later, at the final battle, rode over the breastworks and followed 
up the victory. 

General Pickett, commanding the Confederate infantry at Five 
Forks, said that while giving his final orders that day just behind 
the breastworks, a Federal cavalry soldier mounted on a mule, 
jumped over the works and called on him to “surrender and be 
damned.” 

Noone can doubt to-day that the final surrender at Appo- 
matox was due very largely to the cavalry, which constantly, during 
those splendid days, pressed against the Confederate Army in 
front, flank, and rear; never hesitating to inquire whether the 
force in their way was cavalry or infantry. 

It was only when General Lee found Sheridan's cavalry finally 
between his army and its supplies at Appomatox, that he 
realized the end had come, and surrendered. Whether the cav- 
alry directly caused the surrender or not, it is safe to say that the 
surrender would not have occurred then and there but for the 
boldness, dash, and perseverance with which Sheridan with his 
splendid force attacked Lee’s army, and relentlessly followed his 
retreating columns. 

In the Army of the Potomac were, in 1863, about forty regi- 
ments of cavalry, originally of 1200 men and horses each. In 1864, 
there were about forty-two. As these were recruited from the 
States in which they were enlisted, and as the desire was to re- 
cruit as many regiments as possible, rather than keep full the 
regiments already in the field, it resulted that these soon became 
small. 

Seldom could one be found, unless very recently put in the 
field, with over three hundred men. And many were smaller. 
To say that this was a very faulty way of administration, falls far 
short of a proper condemnation. It prevented efficiency in those 
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regiments which were best disciplined, for want of strength. It 
not only’ brought into the field regiments which were useless 
because wanting in drill and experience, but it usually furnished 
plenty of inexperienced field officers of high rank who would by 
mere rank come into prominent command, unless specially got 
out of the way. 

This was managed better in Lee’s army, where the companies 
of old regiments were kept filled up, instead of creating new and 
consequently useless battalions. Their regiments were almost 
invariably stronger than ours. A comparison by number of regi- 
ments only gives an incorrect idea of the strength of the cavalry 
in the two armies. Lee had about thirty-six regiments. 

No one can appreciate the many sources of demoralization con- 
stantly at work with cavalry unless he has served with it. The man 
and horse are essentially one, and any illness of either affects both. 
A false fold in the horse’s blanket may ruin him. Epidemic 
diseases may for months paralyze the entire force. In the autumn 
of 1862, after Antietam, a disease called “ greased heel ” destroyed 
the effectiveness of all McClellan's cavalry, and indeed artillery 
too, for many weeks. The “glanders,” which broke out in 
January, 1862, in South Carolina, was never eradicated from my 
own regiment during the War. 

It has been thought by many infantry soldiers, men and 
officers, that the cavalry service is easy and not dangerous. Joe 
Hooker's exclamation, ‘‘ Who ever saw a dead cavalryman,” was 
hugely relished by the infantry. 

I have already shown that for want of experience and training 
and of proper cavalry generals until June, 1863, the cavalry of 
the Army of the Potomac never had a fair chance to show its 
‘ prowess. When it did, later, it improved it nobly, and made up 
for former want of opportunity, and many of the cavalry battles 
were remarkable for the losses.* 

Certainly General Hooker would never have made his famous 
remark a little later, nor was it deserved then. 

As to the work done by the cavalry, it was most severe at all 
times, and was never remitted, even in winter. The same 


*At Aldie, the First Mass. Cavalry lost, in about an hour, one hundred and sixty- 
one officers and men out of three hundred. During the Richmond raid, in 1864, the 
same regiment lost eight out of fifteen officers, and nearly half its men in eleven days, 
without fighting a general engagement, but constantly engaged in small affairs. It is- 
not likely that these figures are at all peculiar to this regiment. 
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terribie picket duty and patrol, with constant skirmishes and hard 
marches, continued the whole year, and such a thing as a perma- 
nent camp behind works was unknown. Tours of picket duty 
sometimes continued with the same men, in winter, for two weeks 
atatime. During the winter of 1863-64 the men averaged more 
than half their time on picket, and raids and reconnoissances were 
extra. The vedettes were on post alone (not by twos and threes) 
two hours at a time. During the winter of 1862-63, when 
Hooker's army was in front of Fredericksburg, the picket duty 
was something horrible. The soldiers had only shelter tents, the 
horses no protection. The roads were in places two feet deep 
with mud, snow and water. Sometimes on relieving the vedettes, 
horses would be found dead from exposure and hunger. 

Only oats could be taken on picket as forage, and the horses 
were always kept saddled. In their hunger they ate off each other's 
manes and tails, and a more miserable spectacle than the cavalry 
horses during this winter could hardly be found. They died by 
hundreds. 

The daily work of the cavalry soldier cannot be called easy, 
even when in camp. Besides all the ordinary duties of the in- 
fantry, is the care of the horse. And the soldier has not only his 
own horse to clean, but the horses of all the men on camp guard, 
the sick and any on extra duty. The forage is to be hauled, and 
all the horse equipments are to be kept in order, besides carbine, 
pistol and sabre. 

During a campaign, at the end of a long march, before a tent 
is pitched or any attempt at individual comfort can be made, for- 
age must be procured, frequently from a distance. The horses 
must be unsaddled, cleaned twice a day, and watered twice a day 
incamp. “Stable call” lasts two hours every day. In fact the 
cavalry soldier is never at rest, and during an active campaign all 
these things must be done in intervals of fighting. 

I have known the horses to remain saddled fifteen days and 
nights at a time, and only a part cleaned and fed. The only sleep 
the troopers got during the first two weeks of May, 1864, was on 
the ground in front of the horses, holding the bridles in their 
hands, and officers had to do the same. The troopers acquired a 
faculty of sleeping on horseback on the march. 

As to the comfort, there can be no comparison between cav- 
alry and infantry service, none as to the amount of work. But 
there is something very attractive in the service in spite of all. 
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It is more venturesome and varied. Here to-day, there to-morrow. 
More chance for foraging. Sometimes better food, never so much 
hard-tack and pork, but not unfrequently great hunger and want. 

During the Antietam campaign, from September 2d until the 
20th, neither forage nor rations were issued to the cavalry. The 
troopers fed upon green corn, apples, and past recollections, with 
an occasional feast at some farmhouse. The sauce of hunger was 
always plentiful and strong. The horses fed on green cornstalks 
almost entirely, a very poor food by the way, and supposed to 
have much to do with producing the epidemic of “ greased heel,” 
which broke out among the horses soon after. 

In many respects the equipments were faulty and senseless. 
Cavalry is supposed to effect surprises. It should be able to 
march silently. Why, then, the jingling sabre? The metal scab- 
bard and metal fastenings make the noise. They also keep the 
sabre dull, invite rust, and add to the soldier's work. A wooden 
or leather scabbard lined with wood is better, would be noiseless, 
keep the sabre bright and sharp, forthe sabre is supposed to be sharp. 

Of the horse equipment much was unnecessary. The lariat 
rope and picket-pin were born of service on the plains where they 
were necessary in feeding the horses on grass. Parts of the sad- 
dle had the same origin, as for example the hooded stirrups. The 
soldier had too many arms. The Confederates, instead of arming 
the entire regiment with rifles or carbines, had sharp-shooter com- 
panies, thus leaving a part of the regiment with only pistol and 
carbine. Until towards the close of the War their carbines and 
rifles were muzzle-loading. By that time they had captured 
enough breech-loaders to largely arm their reduced numbers with 
them. The Federal cavalry had breech-loaders of various sys- 
tems, principally Sharp's, and the Michigan brigade had the Spen- 
cer magazine seven-shooters,—"“ coffee mills,” the Confederates 
called them. The different carbines were of different calibres and 
with a variety of ammunition that caused confusion. 

Compared with this the Confederate outfit was meagre and 
simple, but strong in essential points. I have spoken of their well- 
trained and well-bred horses. When my own regiment was 
mounted, the horses were bought of contractors and were said at 
the time to include all the vicious and unmanageable animals in 
the State of Massachusetts. They were a motley lot, and few had 
ever been ridden. Generally ‘ Canuck,” as the Canada horse is 
called ; short legged animals with thick mane and tail, about fif- 
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teen hands high. They proved excellent animals and seemed 
able to endure hardship and hunger about in proportion to their 
Canadian blood. These “ Canucks” are supposed to be a Nor- 
man French horse degenerated in size,—good tempered and ex- 
ceedingly enduring. When they could not get hay they would 
eat the bark of trees, leaves, almost anything,—and would thrive 
where horses of some other breed would starve. The last of 
these Massachusetts horses in the regiment was stolen in crossing 
the Pamunky at Hanovertown in June, 1864, much to the grief of 
his rider. 

The Confederate cavalry was efficient, well mounted, and led 
with dash and enterprise from the very start. It obtained at once 
the prestige and held it until June, 1863. <A history of General 
J. E. B. Stuart, written by his chief of staff, Major McClellan, has 
lately appeared. He gives incidentally an account of most of the 
cavalry engagements during Stuart’s command up to the fight at 
Yellow Tavern near Richmond, May 11, 1864. He states all this 
very fairly, and undoubtedly aims at correctness. He has some 
wonderful accounts of Stuart’s feats and those of his cavalry, and 
has slurred over some of those of the Federal cavalry and alto- 
gether omitted others that we like to remember. 

One usually associates success with victory, but after reading 
accounts of the War from many Southern sources, books and 
speeches, a feeling of astonishment remains that after such a 
wondrous and almost uninterrupted series of defeats the Federal 
Army should not have been wiped off the face of the earth. It 
would seem to be by getting whipped that we finally won. This 
is particularly true of most Southern accounts of their cavaliy. 
The fact is that no man can see for himself all of even a small 
engagement, much less all of a big battle. In getting his infor- 
mation he naturally hears more of the successful than of the dis- 
astrous parts of every battle, and is satisfied with that. 

It is only on this principle that we can account for some of 
the reports of battles we see in books. While easily finding 
glowing accounts of engagements where we were beaten, I have 
often turned for refreshment to find an account of some other 
affair where we were victorious, to discover that the author had 
omitted all mention of it. 

Our Southern friends in the cavalry certainly fought well, and 
they are, some of them, evidently as strong with the pen as with 
the sword, notably von Borcke, Gilmor and Mosby. 
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General J. E. B. Stuart not only commanded the Confederate 
cavalry,—he made it. 

At Chancellorsville, after Stonewall Jackson's death, he com. 
manded his corps; and showed himself a general of very high 
order. Fitzhugh Lee, was certainly next after Stuart, if not his 
equal. He was called to the chief command at a time when the 
task was desperate. 

On the Federal side, Sheridan was by all odds, first. There 
was a great number of distinguished lieutenants, particularly of 
those called by him to fill high commands. 

The Confederate cavalry started its career in pride, strength 
and success. The Federal cavalry in confusion and inefficiency, 
and had to make itself. This was naturally not done in a day, 
nor did any leader of magnetic influence call out its powers. It 
was done painfully, slowly, and with many a humiliating experi- 
ence. Hard knocks and defeats taught it vigilance, and the suc- 
cessful officers grew up with it and out of it. 

The Federal cavalry for a long time was not fortunate in its 
leaders. Perhaps it is fairer to say that the faulty system, or 
want of system, prevented the leaders from accomplishing any- 
thing. A cavalry general is not easily found even in trained 
armies, and none appeared in the Army of the Potomac to hasten 
the natural process. 

Sheridan, who was the most brilliant commander the War fur- 
nished on either side, was not trained in the U.S. cavalry, having 
been an infantry officer and for some time serving as quarter- 
master. 

I find in a most interesting book on cavalry, by Bismarck, 
(Lectures on the Tactics of Cavalry, 1818) the following : 

“ A sufficient number of able generals of infantry has been found at all 
times, in all armies, but very rarely one of cavalry. 

“ Cavalry will probably in future times no longer occupy a place in line 
of battle, until some eminent talent on a throne discerns its strength and 
out of the whole body of officers places the ablest, most resolute, steady 
and boldest at its head, and in future wars overcomes those nations who, 
following the spirit of our time (ever less productive of warlike characters), 
neglect the cavalry.—— But all commanders of armies have not known how 
to derive advantage from cavalry. 

“ The secret of producing great effects by cavalry lies in the Jersonal 
qualities of the leader. Striking instances are recorded of the opposite 
effects produced by different commanders upon the same troops. When 
Murat upbraided Junot for his inaction after crossing the Prudisi, Junot 
alleged in excuse that he had no orders to attack,—that his Wurtemberg 
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cavalry were shy, etc., that they could never be brought to charge the 
enemy's battalions. These words Murat answered by deeds. He rushed on 
at the head of the troops, who, with a different leader were quite different 
men ;—he urged them on, launched them against the Russians, overthrew 
their skirmishers, and then returning to Junot, said,—* Now finish the 
business. Your glory and your marshal’s staff are before you.’” 

A similar anecdote is told of Colonel Rousset, an officer of 
Louis XIV., and Captain Churchill, afterward Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, at the siege of Nimeguen (1672). On this occasion the 
French colonel had been obliged to abandon a post. Turenne, 
who witnessed the retreat, betted that Churchill with half the 
force would regain it. He gave him the command, and after a 
desperate struggle the future duke, in presence of the whole army, 
recovered the position. 

Bismarck says, apropos of this principle, that 

“In these wars (1756) amongst other armies were actions of single cav- 
alry detachments and regiments, worthy of being handed down to military 
posterity. But there was nothing done upon a large scale. There was but 
one Seidlitz.” 

General Sheridan was selected by General Grant on this prin- 
ciple, and fully justified his intelligence. Under Sheridan only 
did the Federal cavalry gain the prominence it deserved. 

It is not without interest to notice the remarkable number of 
distinguished officers of the Confederacy who served in the U.S. 
cavalry before 1861, most of whom were always cavalry officers. 
General R. E. Lee, A. S. Johnston, J. E. Johnston, Kirby Smith, 
Hardee, J. E. B. Stuart, Fitzhugh Lee, W. W. Loring, Van Dorn, 
G. B. Crittenden, J. B. Hood, Field, Evans, G. H. Stuart, R. B. 
Ewell, and more of less note. 

In the Federal Army the list is not so long nor so remarkable, 
John Sedgwick and George H. Thomas being the most dis- 
tinguished. 

My sketch is of necessity very imperfect, as, to be general, it 
has had to be greatly condensed. I trust it may have illustrated 
to infantry listeners some peculiarities of the cavalry. To cavalry 
listeners I almost feel I owe an apology, for saying so much that 
is trite, and particularly in seeming to labor to prove propositions 
that to them must be self-evident. 
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THE THEORY OF DRIFT OF RIFLED PROJECTILES. 


By LIEUTENANT G. N. WHISTLER, U. S. A., 
FIFTH ARTILLERY. 


DO not intend to discuss the gyroscopic theory of the drift 
| at all, but will simply ask the believers in this theory, to re- 

ply to the following questions. 

1. Why does the drift increase with the velocity of rotation ? 
We know that the velocity of rotation in azimuth of a gyro- 
scopic top increases as the velocity of rotation of the top de- 
creases. 

2. Why does the drift increase with the diameter of the 
projectile ? 

3. Why does a cylinder tend to drift to the left when fired 
from a gun with a right handed twist ? 

4. Why does a blunt pointed projectile such as was at one 
time used in small arms, and also in the Parrott gun, drift less 
than a sharp pointed projectile ? 

These are some of the observed phenomena which your theory 
must explain. 

Without attempting to discuss the gyroscopic explanation, I 
offer the following Theory of Drift, and invite discussion of the 
same by our Artillery experts. 


THE THEORY OF DRIFT. 


Assume a cylindrical projectile fired from a gun having right- 
handed rifling. It is admitted that the point of the projectile 
will usually be above the tangent to the trajectory, and, there- 
fore that the resultant air resistance will be applied to the under 
side of the projectile. 

Let R — Radius of Cylinder. 

Let V — Velocity of translation at any point of the trajec- 
tory. 

Let v — Angular velocity of rotation about the longer 
axis, at the same time. 

Let A— Angle of inclination of axis of projectile with the 
tangent of the trajectory. 
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Then R. v. = Surface velocity of rotation— 
and [R. v. sin. A] Surface velocity of rotation in 
the direction of the tangent. 

The resultant atmospheric resistance applied to the right- 
hand side of the projectile, will be some function of (V+Rv 
sin. A), and the resistance on the left side will be some function 
of (V—R. v. sin. A), the right side turns toward the atmos- 
pheric resistance, the left side turns from it. Therefore, the 
rotation of a cylindrical projectile (right-handed twist), increases 
the atmospheric resistance on the right side and decreases it on 
the left. And as the projectile will move along the line of least 
resistance, this cylinder will drift to the left, its axis remaining 
parallel to the line of fire. 

If the cylinder be given a left-handed rotation, instead of 
right-handed, the least resistance will be on the right side and 
the projectile will drift to the right. Thus a cylinder should drift 
against the rifling, which experience has shown that it does. 


A CONE. 


Assume a cone fired point forward, trom the same gun, right- 
handed twist, the base of the cone having the same diameter as 
the cylinder previously considered. 
Let F — Atmospheric resistance on right side, 
and F’ — Atmospheric resistance on left side. 
Then F—/(V-+ R. v. sin. A) 
and F’ —f/(V — R. v. sin. A) 
and D— F—F’. 

Then Dis the difference of the atmospheric resistances on the 
two sides of the projectile, and may to a certain extent, be taken 
as a measure of the probable amount of Drift. 

For the base of the projectile the conditions are the same as 
for a cylinder. D. will be the same, and the base will drift the 
same distance to the left, as did the cylinder. For any other 
point of the projectile the tendency to drift to the left becomes 
less and less as we approach the point. 

As we approach the point, R. approaches o. and hence D. ap- 
proaches o. and the tendency to drift decreases. At the point, 
R.—o. and therefore F — F’ and D—o. and the point has no 
tendency to drift at all. The result isthat the projectile assumes 
a position inclined to the line of fire, point to the right; the point 
remaining in the line of fire the base drifting to the left. This 
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brings into play a deviating component of the atmospheric resis. 
tance which carries the projectile bodily to the right. 

The reverse of this is true if the cone is given a left-handed 
rotation. 

Therefore a cone should drift with the rifling. 


AN ORDINARY PROJECTILE. 


The ordinary projectile consists of a cylindrical body which 
tends to drift against the rifling, and a conical point which reduces 
this tendency to zero at the apex. The result is to incline the 
projectile to the line of fire, point to the right in case of a right- 
hand twist, and vice versa for a left-handed twist. Therefore an 
ordinary projectile drifts with the rifling. 


TRUNCATED CONE. 


In the case of a truncated cone, it is evident that the entire 
projectile will drift against the rifling at first, but the base will 
move faster in that direction than the point, the diameter being 
greater; this will bring into play a deviating component of the 
atmospheric resistance which will carry the projectile with the 
rifling, but as the angle of inclination will not be as great as in 
the case of the cone, the drift will be less. Therefore a blunt 
pointed projectile should drift less than a sharp one. 

D—/(V. + R. v. sin. A) —/ (V — R. v. sin. A) 

It is evident that D increases with v therefore, whether we are 
considering the drift of a cylinder, cone or projectile,— Zhe drift 
should increase with the angular velocity—which we know it does. 
It is also evident that D increases with R.— Therefore the drift 
increases with the diameter. 

We have a most beautiful illustration of the truth of this 
theory in the modern curved ball pitching in the game of base- 
ball. 

The “In-curve,” so called, is produced by rotating the ball 
about a vertical axis, giving it a right-handed twist. In this case 
the least resistance is on the right side, and the ball should curve 
to the right. /¢ does. 

The “ Out-curve” is produced by rotating the ball about a 
vertical axis, giving it a left-handed twist. The least resistance 
is on the left side; it should, therefore, curve to the left. // 
does. 

The ‘ Down.-curve” is produced by rotating the ball about a 
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horizontal axis, turning downward; the least resistance being on 
the lower side it should drop. /¢ does. 

In the “‘ Up-curve ” the ball rotates upward ; the least resistance 
is on the upper side; it should rise. /¢ does. 

Another point in ballistics is worthy of note. 

Experience has taught that wind deviations, in left winds, do 
not agree with those obtained in similar right winds. This may 
be due either to an increase of wind effect or to an increase of 
drift due to the rotation of the projectile. All our guns have a 
right-handed twist, therefore in a left wind (that is a wind from 
the left) the lower side of the projectile is turning toward the 
wind, and the upperside from the wind. This lifts the base, and 
decreases the sin. A. and therefore F approaches F’ and the drift 
is decreased. Ina right wind the upper side is turning toward 
the wind, this lowers the base, increases sin. A. and therefore the 
drift. It is also evident that the range will be affected by this 
change of the value of the angle A. My own experience, which 
however is not as yet sufficient to express a positive opinion ; is 
that winds from the left decrease the range, and winds from the 
right increase the range. 

In conclusion permit me to say that it appears to me to be 
going entirely out of the way to introduce the gyroscope to ex- 
plain the cause of drift. The only similarity between a projec- 
tile and a gyroscope is that they both rotate about an axis witha 
predetermined velocity. There is, however, one marked differ- 
ence which I have never seen noted. The rotation of a gyroscope 
neutralizes the action of gravity; the rotation of a projectile 
does not. A shot fired from the top of a mountain in a horizon- 
tal direction will fall to the ground in the same time whether fired 
from a rifle or a smooth bore. 
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SOME OF THE ARTILLERY DIFFICULTIES LIKELY 
TO BE ENCOUNTERED DURING THE NEXT 
MARITIME WAR. 


By CAPT. JAMES CHESTER, U. S. A., 


THIRD ARTILLERY. 


skeptic. During that age of intolerance when the only 

educated men exercised dominion over the bodies as well 
as the souls of the people, skepticism was a crime of the deepest 
dye. Learning was dogmatic, arrogant, intolerant, and skepti- 
cism concealed itself in obscurity. It would be a mistake to 
assume that it did not exist, for much of the dogmatism of the 
day was difficult to believe and none of it was easy to under- 
stand. But toleration dawned at last, and skepticism stepped 
boldly into the sunlight. 

The skepticism of the age to which we refer was chiefly 
directed against religious dogma. Science had just entered the 
arena of controversy, equipped in an armor of so-called facts, 
and, for a time at least, seemed to have the best of the contest. 
Dogmatism became dumb and science exceedingly noisy. It 
passed from the condition of inactivity through that of apology 
and to that of aggression in a comparatively short period of time. 
From Bruno and Galileo to Darwin and Huxley science advanced 
steadily and positively, and under the last named apostle boldly 
set up for a god, the religion or worship of which was known as 
philosophy. 

But science was not so safe as it seemed. Its armor of facts 
was found to be defective, and skeptics began to be skeptical of 
their own skepticism. Science failed to furnish its followers with 
absolute truth, and men of boldness and penetration began to 
question its infallibility. Literary men, with poetic insight, 
painted it in such glowingly correct colors that we feel compelled 
to quote the words of one of them. Byron says in “ Manfred”: 


‘** Knowledge is not happiness, and science 
But an exchange of ignorance for that 
Which is another kind of ignorance.” 
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Solomon had found it to be vanity and vexation of spirit, and a 
greater than he had declared that the wisdom of this world was 
foolishness. 

We can afford therefore to be called a heretic in such com- 
pany. Any one who has watched the progress of science atten- 
tively, although unaided by the insight of the poet, or the guid- 
ance of the higher light, cannot help observing the instability of 
its teachings. The facts of yesterday become the falsehoods of 
to-day, and progress is, as Byron described it, an advance from 
ignorance to ignorance. 

We live in an age of education. The printing-press has 
brought knowledge within the reach of every one that can read, 
and the world is drunk with wisdom of a certain kind. Educa- 
tion has come to be a study of text-books. The mind of the 
learner is crammed with other men’s ideas, which it is powerless 
to digest, and ability is measured by the amount of such stuff 
the man’s memory wi!l retain. And nowhere is this evil greater 
than in the military profession. 

A master of the Art of War appears a genius, albeit uncon- 
scious of his powers, and in the true spirit of the skeptic ques- 
tions the teachings of the text-books. Of course he meets at 
first with ridicule from those who, later on, will worship round 
his throne; but for a time he is a heretic and ignoramus. But 
when success has signed his warrant and sealed it well with 
blood, then he is recognized and imitated. His methods, or 
what to purblind mediocrity appear to be his methods, are writ- 
ten up and crammed into the craniums of students of the art. 
And so Frederick’s methods and Napoleon’s methods were 
formulated into systems which embryotic leaders were required 
to learn and taught to imitate. The fact that Frederick’s system 
without Frederick was like Frederick’s body after his spirit had 
fled was never dreamt of. Still, the likelihood is that Frederick, 
or Napoleon, or any other master of the military art whose 
system has been formulated, would, if he were alive, be the 
first to repudiate the system attributed to him. He had no sys- 
tem. He acted thus and so because the conditions of the prob- 
lem were thus and so. Had the conditions been different, he 
would have acted differently. His art consisted of two elements, 
the ability to diagnose correctly, and the spirit of command ; 
neither of which can be acquired. 

A period of peace is always a period of theorizing in military 
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matters. Recent campaigns are written up; the methods of 
successful commanders are formulated and military students are 
drenched with the decoction, and when they can retain a fair 
proportion of it they are declared to be fitted for command. 
They have learned the methods of the masters and are led to 
believe that these methods are immutable; that they are scien. 
tific deductions which have stood the test of practice and may 
therefore be followed with safety. But any greasy mechanic may 
upset the whole system any day. The Art of War, if the formu- 
las which are put forth are the embodiment of that art, is at the 
mercy of millions of non-combatants. The inventor of a ma- 
chine-gun, a smokeless powder, a range and position finder, or 
any useful military thing, throws his contribution into the mili- 
tary cauldron and the character of its contents is instantly 
changed. The methods of attack and defense have to be recon- 
structed, and the Art of War, or what is supposed to be the Art 
of War, rewritten. Success in the next succeeding war will 
depend upon the ability to grasp the meaning of the new condi- 
tions, and not upon familiarity with the old. 

That department of war which is known as sea-coast defense, 
and which is the special province of the artillerist, has been sadly 
neglected of late years. So far as it is concerned the world has 
been at peace for a quarter of a century. The most recent exam- 
ples, which might have been profitably studied, have been wholly 
overlooked, and the profession, or such members of it as have 
condescended to give the subject any consideration at all, have 
devoted themselves exclusively to theorizing. That we may not 
be chargeable with the same offense, we propose to direct your 
attention for a few minutes to those latest examples, which are 
all the more interesting to us, because they are part of our 
national history, and events within the memory of many of us. 

The capture of Forts Walker and Beauregard which guarded the 
entrance to Port Royal harbor. The passage of the forts at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, the passage of the batteries at Vicksburg, 
and the forcible entry into Mobile Bay, are the latest examples of 
successful attack upon, or passage of sea-coast defenses. If these 
events had occurred in Europe there would have been no end of 
theorizing on the lessons to be drawn from them. Unfortunately, 
or fortunately, as you please, they were incidents of our War, and 
so overshadowed by events which, rightly or wrongly, were 
deemed to be of greater importance, that they entirely escaped. 
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the attention of the theorizers. Nevertheless they have their 
lesson to teach. They tell a story which demands the attention 
of every artillerist, and their teaching cannot be misunderstood. 

Taking up the events in their historical order, we shall attempt 
to present the conditions of each problem, divested of all sur- 
plusage, and its solution as actually carried out, and then point 
out some of the lessons which we think it teaches. We shall 
attempt to do this without theorizing, We do not pretend to 
have made any new discoveries, and disclaim any intention of 
writing a new chapter in the Art of War. 

Port Royal is the finest harbor on the southern coast, south of 
Hampton Roads, and could easily afford shelter to the largest 
navy in the world. To be sure there is no large city on its shores, 
but possession of the harbor was essential to our blockading op- 
erations, and the Government decided to have it at all hazards. 
On the other hand the Confederacy was determined that we should 
not have it. Although it was useless to them except as an en(re- 
pot for blockade runners, the fact that it was invaluable to us as a 
base for our blockading fleet, demanded that every effort should 
be made to hold it. That there was no large city there to guard, 
simplified the problem for the engineer. The entrance to the 
harbor only had be considered. 

The correct solution of this problem in defense was too im- 
portant to the Confederacy to be entrusted to any amateur in 
the art. The supervising engineer who actually constructed the 
works, says in his report: “‘ The general location of these defenses, 
together with the number and character of guns to be employed, 
was designated by General Beauregard.” So in the defenses of 
Port Royal harbor we have the embodiment of what theory had 
devised, as late as 1861, as an adequate defense against an enemy 
whose naval power was well known to the distinguished engineer 
who planned them. 

The problem as already said was uncomplicated by the pres- 
ence of any private interests. The channel to be closed was 
4620 yards wide. Good sites for defensive works could be found 
on both sides of the entrance, although without natural com- 
mand. The power and calibre of the guns and the character of 
the ships likely to be brought against the works were known, and 
no ship could pass the defending batteries at a greater distance 
than 2310 yards, at which range she would be subjected to the 
fire of both works. If the ship should sheer off to avoid the fire 
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of one fort she would only find herself deeper in the deadly zone 
of the other. 

It is needless to enter into a description of the works from an 
engineering point of view. It is sufficient to say that they were 
planned by General Beauregard and constructed by a competent 
engineer. It is amusing, however, to note how tradition and 
theory operated upon the engineering mind in the construction. 
The work on Hilton Head island—Fort Walker—was important, 
in that it helped to close the entrance to the harbor. Its water 
battery was its principal feature, still, to protect it from sudden 
assault in rear by a landing party, it was closed on the land side 
by a strong parapet, and surrounded by a wide and deep wet ditch. 
As planned by General Beauregard it was simply a water battery 
protected from any sudden dash that might be attempted bya 
landing party. But the supervising engineer had the influence of 
the text-books still strong upon him, and he takes much pride in 
reporting that “ The ditches on the water front, not being pro. 
tected by bastions, I arranged caponnierés, constructed of pal- 
metto logs, pierced for two tiers of musketry, and approached by 
galleries leading under the parapets from the interior of the fort.” 
Cautious young man. He no doubt thought he had found a flaw 
in General Beauregard’s work. The caponnié:e was in the text- 
books, and had been ever since the invention of gunpowder, if 
not before, and should not be omitted whether the functions of 
the fort demanded its presence or not. 

But let us assume that the engineering work was done, practi- 
cally on the lines prescribed by General Beauregard. We can for- 
give the frills, let us look at the armament. What was consid- 
ered an adequate armament in 1861 to close the entrance to Port 
Royal against any naval force that the United States could bring 
against it? The supervising engineer says in his report upon 
Fort Walker: “ The armament of the water front as ordered by 
General Beauregard consisted of seven 10” Columbiads.” Mani- 
festly the armament of the land front was left to the discretion of 
the supervising engineer. The armament of the water battery 
alone was prescribed. We know that the work mounted tweuty 
guns, so on the flanks and bastioned land front of the work, thir- 
teen guns must have been mounted. The Comte de Paris says on 
this subject, the subject of armament: “ It consisted of twenty 
guns for Fort Walker and nineteen for Fort Beauregard, but only 
eight of the former and seven of the latter had the range of the 
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fleet.” Fort Beauregard had three guns mounted in a detached 
battery for the purpose of firing red-hot shot. The artillery com- 
mander of Fort Beauregard says in his report: ‘“ Our fire was di- 
rected almost exclusively at the larger vessels. They were seen 
to be struck repeatedly, but the great distance—never less than 
2500 yards—prevented our ascertaining the extent of the injury.” 
So the fleet must have kept nearer Fort Walker than Fort Beau- 
regard, which is probably true. 

Both works seemed to have been adequately manned. 

In addition to these works there was another feature in the 
defense which must not be overlooked. The Comte de Paris says: 
“A flotilla of eight small steamers had been organized by Com- 
modore Tatnall.” And he adds, “ The Confederates placed great 
reliance on that flotilla and its commander.” 

We do not propose to argue that the defense as organized was 
adequate or inadequate. We merely point to the fact that it was 
the creation of General Beauregard and Commodore Tatnall, than 
whom no officers stood higher in their respective professions. 
That between them they knew perfectly what force might be 
sent against them, and that, so far as General Beauregard was 
concerned, he was satisfied with the defense. We would also call 
attention to the fact that no obstructions were attempted, al- 
though suitable material was abundant. A few stone-laden 
schooners, sunk in appropriate positions and guarded by Tatnall’s 
fleet, or piling at difficult points in the channel, or submarine 
mines, none of which were unknown to the eminent men who or- 
ganized and planned the defense, might have been resorted to, if 
any doubt had existed in their minds as to the adequacy of the 
artillery defense. But no auxiliary defenses were resorted to, and 
we are compelled to believe that the defense as planned was con- 
sidered adequate by its authors. That this is not an unwarranted 
assumption is clearly established by some other incidents which 
occurred about that time. A battery of four heavy guns was 
built at Cock-pit Point, no doubt by order of the same General 
Beauregard, who complacently assumed that the Potomac River 
would thereby be closed to commerce. And strange to say we 
of the North accepted the assumption, in spite of the fact that 
several wood schooners ran the gauntlet of the battery without 
injury. But actions speak louder than words, and there is no de- 
nying the fact that the presence of that battery was generally as- 
sumed to be an effective blockade of the river. We are justified 
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in our statement then, that even educated soldiers overestimated 
the effect of artillery fire in the early years of our War. 

We shall now see how this defense, assumed to be adequate 
by distinguished military and naval commanders, stood the test 
of war. The defenses were completed, the armament mounted 
and the men drilled before any enemy put in an appearance. 
There was nothing in the nature of a surprise in the attack, and 
none of the Confederate commanders complain in their reports 
of want of readiness on their part. The United States’ fleet 
arrived by installments, it having been scattered by a storm, and 
anchored inside the bar within sight of the defenses as if for in- 
spection. The Confederate commander says in his report that 
it consisted of “ Fifteen war steamers and gunboats.” 

After several days’ delay, this fleet advanced to the attack, 
headed by the flag-ship. It moved slowly, according to Confeder- 
ate reports, in an elliptical course, delivering its fire at the two 
works alternately, not broadside about, but devoting itself to the 
nearest work during the whole time of its passage. The fleet 
passed and repassed the forts three times in this way, which, 
counting from the start occupied about five hours, and at 2 P. M. 
Fort Walker was abandoned by its garrison. When this was 
observed at Fort Beauregard the garrison of that work also with- 
drew. 

That the garrisons fought well, and did not abandon the 
works prematurely is established by the fact, which we find in 
the report of the commander of Fort Walker, that only three 
guns in the water battery of that work remained serviceable 
when the garrison withdrew. 

There is much food for thought in that short story. A stream 
of wooden war-ships had been drifting past these batteries, within 
easy range, for five solid hours, and while the batteries became 
untenable and were abandoned, not a single ship was disabled or 
seriously injured. 

The full meaning of this remarkable event seems to have been 
better understood on the side of the vanquished than on 
that of the victors. Shortly afterwards, in connection with a 
subsequent event, General Beauregard, while testifying before a 
Court of Inquiry, said: “ The true plan for the defense of a river 
from the passage of steamers, etc., is, when practicable, to 
obstruct its navigation with rafts, piles, torpedoes, etc., at the 
most favorable points for such obstruction; then to defend the 
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latter by a concentration of the greatest number of heaviest guns 
at one’s command.”’ It would be interesting to know when the 
necessity for such defenses first dawned upon the general’s mind. 
Surely he had no such ideas upon the subject when he prescribed 
the seven 10-inch Columbiads for the water battery of Fort 
Walker; or the four heavy guns at Cock-pit Point. It certainly 
looks as if the battle of Port Royal had opened his eyes. Up to 
that time the teachings of the text books, and the traditions of 
the service were, that a gun ashore was equal to a frigate afloat. 
But steam was a new factor in the problem. It had been overlooked 
or underestimated. General Beauregard almost confesses that 
much in the answer above quoted. Did he have his own plan of 
defense at Port Royal in his mind as the false plan, when he 
spoke of “the true plan,” in his evidence? Then in that same 
answer he uses the words: “ from the passage of steamers.” He 
does not say war steamers, but steamers. He had learnt some- 
thing from that battle of Port Royal, which it took our leading 
men some time to find out. We shall see later on when General 
Grant found it out. Of course naval officers knew it: but asa 
rule army officers did not. 

We now turn to our second example, namely, the passage of 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and find some new features in the 
defenses. The two works had been constructed in times of pro- 
found peace, by able engineers, and were no doubt believed capa- 
ble of fulfilling the functions for which they were created. There 
are no ear-marks about them to indicate that their authors con- 
templated auxiliary defenses, or had any doubt of the adequacy 
of the artillery defense. When they are introduced to our notice 
however, just before the event now under discussion, we find that 
the artillery defenses have been supplemented by many formid- 
able contrivances, which look exceedingly like fruit from the seed 
that was sown at Port Royal. We find that a raft had been con- 
structed, and anchored in the river, completely obstructing the 
channel between the two forts. This raft was directly under the 
guns of the forts, and as long as it could be maintained, effect- 
ually blocked the passage of the river. Numerous fire-rafts had 
also been prepared and held in readiness to turn loose at any time 
with the double purpose of lighting up the river at night, and 
carrying consternation if not destruction among the enemy’s 
ships. There was also a co-operating flotilla of iron-clad rams, 
armed steamers and gunboats, some of them quite formidable. 
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The armament of the forts, while not exactly what the offi- 
cers in command would have liked, was much more formidable 
than that for which the works were constructed, and compared 
favorably in power and calibre with anything on board the hostile 
fleet. We read in the report of General Duncan, who com. 
manded the defenses on the lower Mississippi, that the armament 
of Fort Jackson had been increased, a short time before the at- 
tack, by the addition of three 10” Columbiads, three 8” Columbiads, 
one rifled 42-pdr., five 10” sea-coast mortars, and two 7” Brooke 
rifled guns, one of which, however, was withdrawn from the fort, 
and placed on board one of the iron-clads before the battle began. 
These with the guns already in position must have completely 
armed ‘that work. Indeed, not another gun could be mounted. 
We have not looked up the armament of Fort St. Philip, but as it 
is not to be supposed that the Confederate commanders put all 
their eggs in one basket, we are justified in assuming that it also 
was adequately armed. 

The armament of the Confederate flotilla is not given in any 
of the Confederate reports which have come to our notice ; but 
Commander Mahan, U.S. N., gives it at 30 guns, of which 16 
were mounted on the iron-clad Loutsiana. It is proper to state 
that this formidable iron-clad was not wholly finished, so far as 
her engines were concerned, but had been sent down in the ex- 
pectation that she might be moored in some convenient position 
and do effective service as a floating battery, impervious to any 
shot the enemy could throw against it. 

Forts Jackson and St. Philip are not more than 800 yards 
apart, and as already said, were believed to effectually close the 
river against a hostile fleet. General Beauregard, who had been 
in charge of the defenses of New Orleans, before he was called to 
Charleston to conduct the operations for the reduction of Fort 
Sumter, had added nothing to either work, although in his testi- 
mony before the Court of Inquiry which investigated the fall of 
New Orleans, he says that “ Forts Jackson and St. Philip could 
not have prevented a certain number of steamers out of a fleet, 
from passing up the river in a dark night, or a foggy day.” As 
already said, we believe the general got that idea at Port Royal. 
He goes on in his testimony to say that he believes in a boom for 
such purposes, and that he prepared the plans for such a defense 
immediately after Louisiana seceded, and placed it in the hands 
of a member of the State Military Board, where it was probably 
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pigeon-holed. At any rate it never materialized, and the general's 
reference to it in his testimony sounds so much like “I told you 
so,” after the disaster, that we cannot believe that he deemed its 
presence an absolute necessity at the time. 

That the general was not at all easy in his mind on this sub- 
ject of obstructions, is manifest from his anxiety to convince the 
Court of Inquiry that the U. S. Engineers who planned and con- 
structed the works intended that the artillery defense should be 
supplemented by a boom in the river. That we may not be 
chargeable with misrepresenting the general on this point we 
quote from his testimony. He says “ The true plan for the de- 
fense of a river from the passage of steamers, etc., is when prac- 
ticable, to obstruct its navigation with rafts, piles, torpedoes, etc., 
at the most favorable points for such obstruction ; then to defend 
the latter by a concentration of the greatest number of heaviest 
guns at one’s command.” And he adds “ Such was the system 
proposed by Generals Barnard and Patton, Majors Chase, Dela- 
field, etc., when they planned Forts Jackson and St. Philip.” 
Such evidence must be accepted as conclusive so far as the offi- 
cers mentioned are concerned ; but we doubt if General Beauregard 
agreed with them until after Port Royal. Indeed he is careful 
not to include himself in his testimony, and as actions speak 
louder than words, we think we have already shown that he 
thought otherwise up to a certain date. 

But if the boom or obstruction in the river was part of the 
original plan, it must have been the key-stone of the system, and 
its anchorage and position were questions of prime importance. 
Improvised anchorage for the sustaining cables in such soil as 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip are built on, was manifestly impossi- 
ble, and the most important feature at both forts ought to have 
been mooring pillars and machinery. Yet strange to say no such 
works were in existence, and stranger still no place was reserved 
fortheir accommodation. That the boom was an afterthought, or 
an idea of which the authors were a little ashamed, is proved by 
the fact that the finished works showed no place to put it, and no. 
machinery to anchor or operate it. 

The absence of such mooring posts and machinery gave no 
end of trouble to the Confederate officers who constructed a sub- 
stitute for the boom. But in spite of these difficulties, a raft 
was constructed in sections and moored between the forts, com- 
pletely blocking the passage. On this point we have the evidence: 
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of Colonel Lovell, an ex-officer of the U. S. Navy and aide to 
General Lovell, commanding the district of New Orleans. He 
says when testifying before the Court of Inquiry already referred 
to: “* When the raft was in position, I considered it an effective 
obstruction to vessels coming up the river,” and “I did not think 
it possible for the enemy to remove the raft, under the guns of 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip.” 

Now Colonel Lovell was a man of ability, and had had expe. 
rience in this kind of engineering. His evidence must be weighed 
accordingly. But the raft, as originally constructed, was never 
subjected to the test of attack. It was partially broken up by 
the weight of drift-wood which accumulated against it, before 
the attack was delivered. This occurred, however, sufficiently 
long before the attack, to permit the reconstruction of the ob- 
stacle. 

Portions of the original raft remained in position, or could be 
hauled back into it, and the gaps between those sections were 
filled up by schooners, anchored with bows up stream. 

Colonel Higgins, also an ex-officer of the United States Navy 
had charge of this important work. He says on the subject, in 
his testimony: “I accordingly seized a number of heavily built 
vessels, and carried out my instructions. They were anchored 
across the river, as nearly as possible in the position occupied by 
the raft, and dismantled, their masts and rigging left to trail 
astern in order to catch the propellers of any vessels which might 
attempt to pass. Each vessel had two anchors down, and 60 
fathoms of chain to each anchor, and then one-inch chains were 
stretched across all of them, connecting them with the raft sec- 
tions remaining in position, forming a barrier which I am confident 
none of the enemy’s ships could have forced under fire from the 
forts.” 

So, effectual obstructions were restored according to Colonel 
Higgins, although General Lovell, testifying after this barrier had 
been broken by the enemy says: “ This obstruction was however, 
far inferior to the other, and was, by no means, satisfactory.” At 
any rate it was there, and had to be removed before the enemy 
could pass up. 

We searched in vain through the Confederate reports and evi- 
dence in the Rebellion Record, for any detailed statement of how 
this last barrier was broken. Colonel Duncan, who commanded 
the two works, says nothing about it, although he mentions the 
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fact that it was broken and scattered, in his report. He says that 
the enemy “ Finding upon his approach * * * that the only 
resistance offered to his passage was the expected fire of the forts, 
—the broken and scattered raft being no obstacle—was suddenly 
inspired for the first time to run the gauntlet at all hazard.” Well! 
if the colonel had reported more about how that raft became 
“broken and scattered,” and less about what his adversary was 
“suddenly inspired ” with, his report would have been more in- 
teresting, if not more instructive. We find the story told in 
detail however by Commander Mahan in the Scribner series. 
But Colonel Duncan avoids the subject in his report. He 
manifestly intended to say nothing on the painful subject. But 
his indignation at the actions of his naval coadjutors over- 
comes his discretion, and he says some things in that connec- 
tion which throw considerable light on the breaking of the river 
obstructions. 

Arrangements had been made for the naval authorities to 
send down fire-rafts at stated intervals. This important duty 
seems to have been neglected on the night of the passage and on 
several previous nights. The colonel says, with reference to the 
night of April 23d, the night on which the passage was effected : 
“In consequence of this criminal neglect the river remained in 
complete darkness throughout the entire night.” There was 
opportunity then for an enterprising enemy. On April 18th we 
read: “ None of the boats acted as guard-boat below the raft, 
so that in consequence the enemy sent up two launches to exam- 
ine the character of the raft obstructing the river.” Again we 
read in the same report under date of April 20th—no fire barges 
having been sent down—that “in consequence, between 11 and 
12 P. M., under cover of the heaviest shelling during the bombard- 
ment thus far, one of the enemy’s gunboats came up in the dark- 
ness and attempted to cut the chains of the raft.” So, on the 
whole, we see how that raft became “ broken and scattered” 
about as well as if the colonel had told us in detail. 

At any rate the enemy seems to have been perfectly posted 
as to its condition, and at half-past three in the morning of the 
24th thirteen of his ships steamed ahead, not tentatively, as 
Colonel Duncan supposed, but inspired from the first with the 
intention of going straight up tke river. They passed the forts 
in column of twos en échelon, Colonel Duncan says—so it could 
hardly have been pitch dark—and under cover of the darkness 
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and their own smoke succeeded in doing so without suffering 
any material damage. 

Reserving our comments on this incident, for the present, we 
turn to our third example of the effect of well-appointed heavy 
shore-batteries on hostile steamers passing within easy range, and 
find in it some facts calculated to dispel the remaining mists of 
artillery tradition. Vicksburg was the Gibraltar of the Mibssis- 
sippi. Its natural features and position on the river were so 
admirably adapted for the emplacements of batteries for the 
blockade of the river that the engineer had but little to do on the 
water-front. Its water batteries were planned, constructed and 
armed by some officer who still believed in the traditional power 
of artillery, were completed long before it was attacked, and had 
closed the Mississippi for months against the forces of the Union. 
General Grant and Admiral Porter had been wrestling for months 
with insurmountable collateral difficulties in the hope of finding 
some way to circumvent the unassailable and impassable bat- 
teries of Vicksburg. There is nothing more admirable in this 
admirably conducted campaign than the indomitable pluck which 
inspired and sustained the leader of the Union forces, who re- 
fused to accept defeat or acknowledge failure in this great un- 
dertaking. 

Vicksburg had no importance in Northern eyes, except that it 
closed the Mississippi. To that end it had been fortified and 
armed, and the resources of the Confederacy had been strained 
to the utmost to make it impregnable and effective. It was the 
only link which bound the Confederacy to its trans-Mississippi 
territory and armies, so that apart from the blockade of the river 
the Confederacy had vital interests in Vicksburg. These facts 
make it unnecessary for us to inquire into the armament of its 
water batteries. We may rest assured that it was as numerous 
and powerful as the resources of the Confederacy would permit. 
And it should not be forgotten that the resources of the South 
in the matter of heavy guns were superior to those of the North. 
Not only had they got possession of the larger half of the cannon 
already manufactured, but also the famous U. S. cannon foundry 
at the Tredegar Iron Works, with all the models and machinery 
for that kind of work owned by the United States at the out- 
break of the Rebellion. 

General Grant must have been at his wits’ end with the prob- 
lem of Vicksburg. He had tried almost everything and every- 
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thing had failed. At last the question seems to have arisen in his 
mind, Does the infernal place close the river anyhow? He no 
doubt broached this question to his naval coadjutor and was sat- 
ished with his answer. To think was to act with General Grant. 
On the 12th of April he writes: “In about three nights from 
this time Admiral Porter will run the Vicksburg batteries.” “I 
will send four steamers, the machinery protected from shot by 
hay-bales and sand bags.” Think of it ye iron-clad advocates. 
Hay-bales and sand-bags, as protection against the best and 
heaviest artillery of the day, at pistol shot ranges. 

“On April 17,” Grant writes, “Seven gunboats and three 
transports ran the Vicksburg batteries last night.” ‘One man 
killed and three wounded.”” The problem was solved, but Gen- 
eral Grant blows no trumpet. His report might be laid along- 
side Czesar’s famous Veni, vidi, vict. It is equally to the point 
and much more modest. General Grant was no doubt somewhat 
chagrined that he had been so long blind to so simple a solution. 
He thought over it for two days and then writes under date of 
the 19th. “Our experiment of running the batteries at Vicks- 
burg, I think, has demonstrated the entire practicability of doing so 
with but little risk.” The great artillery bugaboo was found to 
be a man of straw. Still there are men in military uniform to- 
day, who pretend to be afraid of it. A few guns—some of them 
built to throw stone balls—mounted on the banks of the Bos- 
phorus and Hellespont are gravely assumed to coop up the 
Russian iron-clads in the Black Sea, and statesmen wag their wise 
heads about them, and diplomatic notes are written about them, 
and war will be declared some day on their account. But we 
reserve comment on the artillery bugaboo until our examples 
have been stated. 

Our next example introduces a more difficult situation than 
we have yet encountered. The entrance to Mobile Bay is about 
three miles wide. It was defended by two regular works, one at 
each side of the entrance. It must not be assumed that the 
whole three miles were navigable to vessels of ordinary draft. 
The ship channel was only 2000 yards wide, and was situated close 
to the stronger of the two defending works, known as Fort Morgan- 
The shallow water between the ship channel and Fort Gaines— 
the other defensive work—was navigable to vessels of light draft 
only. 

The armament of Fort Morgan, with which the attacking fleet 
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would have to do, consisted of seven 10” and four 8” Columbiads, 
twenty-two 32-pounders, four 5.8” rifles and four 6.5” rifles, all 
of which bore directly on the ship channel, except one 6.5” rifle 
and sixteen 32-pdr. guns. 

The armament of Fort Gaines need not be considered. 

The auxiliary defenses consisted of a double row of piling, 
extending from Fort Gaines, across the shallow water space, to 
the edge of the ship channel immediately opposite Fort Morgan, 
prolonged by a triple line of submarine mines to a point within 
226 yards of that work. The submarine mines were what are 
known as contact torpedoes, they numbered 180 in all, and were 
planted in the most approved quincunx order. 

The existence of. this torpedo defense, although strongly 
suspected, was not known to the fieet when it first arrived 
off the entrance. Its position and extent, and also the fact 
that there was a gap in it, immediately under the guns of Fort 
Morgan, were discoveries made by reconnoitring officers from 
the fleet, sent in under cover of darkness while the fleet lay off 
the bar. 

The naval defense consisted of the ram Tennessee, the most 
powerful iron-clad built by the Confederacy, carrying six heavy 
rifled guns of 7” and 6” calibre, and three gunboats also carrying 
six guns each of the same character and calibre. 

The fleet which broke through these formidable defenses con- 
sisted of four monitors and fourteen wooden ships. 

The preparations for the attack were somewhat unique, and 
cannot be passed over without notice. The Richmond barricaded 
her starboard side with sand-bags ; spars and unnecessary boats 
were landed ; port guns, as far as possible, were shifted to star- 
board side, and topmasts were generally sent down. The Hart- 
ford and Brooklyn alone went into action with topsail yards 
crossed. The wooden ships were lashed together in pairs. The 
advance was in two columns, monitors on the right, wooden ships 
on the left. The battle with Fort Morgan began at 7.05 A. M., 
and at that hour the rebel fleet drew up across the channel behind 
the torpedo defenses, and raked the Union columns with their 
fire. At 7.30 A.M. the leading ship—the Brooklyn—was abreast 
of Fort Morgan. The monitor 7ecumseh, seeing the iron-clad 
Tennessee coming into action behind the torpedo line, forgot, or 
misinterpreted, or disregarded the Admiral’s instructions and 
went straight for her, across the well-known torpedo line, and, as 
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a matter of course, was blown up, before she had an opportunity 
of delivering her fire at the 7ennessee. 

Another unpardonable blunder occurred. The Brooklyn, the 
leading ship, got a torpedo scare, and in her attempt to back, her 
bow fell off towards the fort, until she lay directly athwart the 
channel, effectually closing it to the rest of the fleet, and subject- 
ing herself to a raking fire from Fort Morgan, to which she could 
reply with her bow gun only. There was serious danger of colli- 
sions, among the following ships, as they found their advance 
thus blocked by the Brooklyn. Before their headway could be 
stopped they were jammed together almost in a solid mass 
directly under the guns of the fort. The situation was serious, 
but there was no panic. The ships continued their fire as if 
nothing unexpected had happened. Fortunately, in her contin- 
ued efforts to back, the bow of the Brooklyn fell off to port, and 
her broadside batteries opened again on Fort Morgan. She then 
resumed her advance, followed by the fleet. But what a terrible 
twenty minutes she had inflicted on them. There they were, 
huddled together directly under the guns of the fort, subjected 
to a fire in flank from Fort Morgan and a raking fire from the 
rebel fleet. Their only salvation was their invisibility. The smoke 
completely coveredthem. The topsail yards of the Hartford and 
Brooklyn were the only visible things above the Union fleet during 
that part of the battle. The wooden ships passed the fort slowly 
maintaining their fire, and as soon as they were past each cast 
loose her consort and prepared for action against the rebel fleet. 
The monitors remained abreast of Fort Morgan, and continued 
their fire until the wooden ships were all past and then followed 
to attack the Zennessee. 

The battle opened at 7.05 A. M. 

The Brooklyn began to back at 7.30 A. M. 

The Brooklyn got straightened out again at 7.50 A.M. And 
at 8.05 A. M. the Hartford came to anchor inside the bay. At 
10 A. M. the Tennessee surrendered and the other rebel ves- 
sels escaped. The battle was over. Losses: one monitor blown 
up with all on board, only 21 being saved, and in the rest of the 
fleet 52 killed and 170 wounded. 

We have now traversed our proposed course and the examples 
are before you. They are no theoretical assumptions, but actual 
occurrences, spread on the record without any effort at adorn- 
ment. They area collection of cold facts, the teaching power of 
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which excels all the theorizing which literary warriors have de- 
vised since the defeat of the Spanish Armada. One may feel 
disposed to argue that if Fort Morgan had been armed with 
modern guns—say hundred ton guns—Farragut’s fleet would 
have been annihilated. But the facts are all against such an argu- 
ment. What would have been the effect on the ships, if every 
shot had weighed a ton, and moved with a velocity of 2000 feet? 
Why, the shot would have cut larger and cleaner holes, that is all. 
There would have been fewer splinters flying about. It would 
have been to the advantage of the fleet. 

But some one may argue that Fort Morgan had no range 
finders, or any of the modern refinements in the way of instru- 
ments—telescopic sights and the like—to enable the gunners to 
do good work. But what would have been the use of range 
finders, say at Fort Jackson or at Vicksburg, or even Mobile 
Bay? Of what advantage would a Fiske range finder have been 
to the garrison of Fort Morgan, where the hostile fleet was 
jammed in the channel under their guns at 100 yards range? 
What help would the anemometer have been to them, or any of 
the paraphernalia which we are trying to make ourselves believe 
are absolutely essential to gunnery? Just think of setting a 
vernier under such circumstances, or resorting to any other of the 
fancy fads of the theorizers. Why, five minutes’ work like that 
which fell to the lot of the gunners in Fort Morgan, or on board 
Farragut’s fleet, would cure all such cranks of their theories for 
the rest of their lives. War is not a problem in mathematics 
even in our arm of the service. Ballistics are beautiful and use- 
ful in time of peace, but in battle they are balderdash. Give us 
as good guns as our adversary—better if possible—and as good 
cover; well-trained and well-disciplined men, brave and nervy 
officers who can keep their wits about them in situations like that 
at Fort Morgan, and we need no frills. It is a positive crime to 
teach young men that battles are fought by the square and com- 
pass. It is a positive crime to fit up guns with fancy gimcracks, 
unsuited to the rough usage of excited and half crazy men. No 
fragment of hostile shell, or blow from a friendly handspike 
should be capable of disabling agun. It should work as smoothly 
as possible, but it should be strong in all its parts. Then the men 
should be trained until they become automatons, so accustomed 
to do right that they would find it very awkward to do wrong. 
But do not teach them that battles are fought with mathematical 
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instruments, or that telescopic sights, anemometers and verniers, 
are necessary to lay a gun in action, because it is not true. Gun- 
ners thus trained are apt to become demoralized when first intro- 
duced to the terrible reality of battle. 

We set down, therefore, as the first, and perhaps the greatest 
artillery difficulty of the next maritime war, as false equipment 
of the batteries, false teaching of the officers and false training of 
the men. War is a rough business and it is conducted in a rough 
way, by rough and often awkward men. Delicate instruments 
and flimsy fittings are out of place in it. There should be no 
chance forthe gunner to disable his own gun, and as little chance 
as possible for the enemy to doit. If possible there should be 
nothing about it that will break. Strength and simplicity are 
prime requisites in all warlike machines, and simplicity solo is 
the acme of excellence in drill regulations. When the cannonee1 
can serve his gun efficiently with his eyes tied up he is trained. 
The cannoneers in the casemates of Fort Morgan would have 
seen little less than they did, if their eyes had been tied up. 
Then the gunner should be able to lay his gun without looking 
at the enemy. The captain and not the gunners should control 
the fire of the battery, and the training which teaches other- 
wise is vicious. A captain who abandons control of the fire 
of his guns in action has taken a long step towards render- 
ing his battery inefficient. Maritime enemies who mean busi- 
ness will in the future, as in the past, force the fighting at 
close quarters, and long range shots which so captivate the 
imagination of inexperienced artillerists, will be rare and inde- 
cisive. Indeed it is so easy for a war ship, or even a fleet, to 
find concealment now-a-days, that long range targets will be 
hard to find. 

The second artillery difficulty in the next maritime war, will be 
smoke. We concede the practicability of smokeless powder, and 
even its general adoption in the armies and navies of the world. 
But that will not eliminate smoke from the battle-field. The inven- 
tion of smokeless powder has just opened the eyes of military 
men to the importance of smoke. Of course the utilization of 
smoke in battle is no new thing. Smoke was the keystone of 
Napoleon's tactics. But as battle experience became dimmed by 
the glare of theoretical deductions, the smoke of battle was for- 
gotten, and the modern Bobadil with his preposterous assumptions 
of steady nerves and clear atmospheres in battle came to the 
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front with his theories, and rewrote for us the elements of our art 
thus converting us into a bugaboo. 

But smoke on the battle-field is not an unmixed evil, and able 
tacticians and old soldiers regret its prospective elimination, 
They prefer to have it, therefore they will have it. Smoke will 
never disappear from battle until it ceases to be useful there. 
So we read in the newspapers that there was an advance of the 
English Channel fleet into the Solent, under cover of smoke 
artificially produced for the purpose, as an instructive object 
lesson to the German Emperor. That exhibition, although un- 
noticed, except incidentally by the daily press, contains the key- 
note of the tactics of the future both by land and sea, and pre- 
sents a problem of greater importance to gunners than range 
finders and telescopic sights. We should like to hear such a 
problem discussed from the standpoint of a sea-coast artillery- 
man. 

The third and last artillery difficulty which we shall present 
for discussion on this occasion is /ndividualism. The evil is not 
specially confined to the artillery, but as there seems to be more 
plausible reasons for its existence there than in the infantry arm, it 
has not only been permitted to exist but has actually been fostered 
as a desirable professional accomplishment. Prince Hohenlohe, 
who says some very wild things about field artillery, formulates 
the following ad captandum statement which is dangerous, chiefly 
because it is true. He says the three important things for 
artillery are, first, to hit: second, to hit: and third, to hit. 

The statement is just as dangerous as it is true and catching. 
Nine-tenths of the men who read it think that Hohenlohe means 
artillery marksmanship. Of course any one familiar with the Ger- 
man method of artillery-fire management knows that he means 
no such thing. Individualism has no place in the German artil- 
lery system. The hitting that Hohenlohe was thinking of was, 
the hitting by batteries, as distinct machines under the control 
of their captains. The gunners lay as ordered, they never aim. 
Unfortunately all artillery officers either do not know, or do not 
believe in the German methods, and Hohenlohe is misinterpreted 
accordingly. Thus individualism—visual aiming—squirrel shoot- 
ing markmanship has got such a hold of many artillery minds, 
that it is bound to come to the front as a serious artillery diff- 
culty in the next maritime war. 

At Port Royal, at Fort Morgan, and our other examples, we 
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have every reason to believe that the guns were aimed individ- 
ually, because that is the American way, and there is nothing said 
in any of the reports about any new method. Each gunner 
aimed his gun as the sportsman does his rifle, picking out the 
target that suited his fancy. The result was a distribution in- 
stead of a concentration of fire. If the fire had been properly con- 
trolled and concentrated, it is impossible that wooden ships could 
have passed such batteries, practically uninjured. 

To make sea-coast batteries effective, captains must command. 
It will not do to delegate the direction of the fire to the gunners 
however capable they may be. The fire of batteries must be con- 
centrated upon the same object, and if deemed necessary the fire 
of groups of batteries must be so concentrated. We must get rid 
of individualism, and fight our batteries, or groups of batteries, as 
single machines, controlled by one man only. 

Individualism has ruined the reputation of sea-coast artillery. 
Up to the passage of the Vicksburg batteries, General Grant had 
a profound respect for it. He had no idea, until desperation sug- 
gested it, that the batteries could be successfully run. But he 
learned that it could be done “ without much risk.” Admiral Por- 
ter believed it. Admiral Farragut proved it. The examples we 
have cited teach it, and we all ought to know it. 

What then is the cause of it? We answer unhesitatingly, /n- 
dividualism: The effort to aim guns instead of batteries. The 
abdication of artillery captains in favor of their gunners. Dis- 
tribution of fire instead of concentration. We must learn to fight 
as batteries and groups of batteries if we would be effective. At 
Fort Morgan the destruction of the Brooklyn meant the defeat 
of Farragut. She lay across the channel like a gate. Her topsail 
yards were visible, and told the story of her position. If the com- 
mander of Fort Morgan could have concentrated his fire on the 
Brooklyn, and fired low, she could not have escaped. He should 
have been able to do this: but the traditions of the service had 
never taught him the necessity. We can plead no such excuse. 
Yet we are never trained to act in concert. There is nothing in 
any of our manuals of instruction about it. The teaching and 
training of the Artillery School ignore it. Our general practice is 
against it, and the consequence is that our batteries might be run 
even by wooden ships *‘ without much risk.” 


THE RECENT INDIAN CRAZE.* 


By CAPT. W. E. DOUGHERTY, U.S. A., 


First INFANTRY. 


HE recent turbulence among the Sioux is one of the most 
cf extraordinary that has occurred within my recollection. 
It was the result of many causes, some remote and some 
recent, some grave and others frivolous and fanciful, rather than 
real, the aggregation making a just and plausible cause of discontent 
that perhaps would not have been endured so long and so patiently 
by any other people than Indians, without resentment. Before 
we came here even, it was apparent enough to any one who had 
ever lived with these Indians that from the first there was no in- 
tention whatever to go into open and defiant revolt, and that they 
had no expectation that force would be brought against them. 
The Messiah craze and Ghost dance, at first, was only a diver- 
sion, and developed into what Britons, and Americans suffering 
from Anglomania, would call a “fad.” It had no significance 
whatever until the priests and designing leaders adopted it as a 
means to foment an agitation on which they could flaunt into 
prominence and distinction, just as our priests and politicians 
work our people. This is the reason we have a new crop of 
leading Indians, men who were unknown when I left Dakota 
eight years ago. 

General Miles tells me that the Messiah craze is the outcome 
of a great conspiracy among several tribes of Indians, extending as 
far west as Nevada, and that the Mormons are at the bottom of 
the whole thing, and he says that he has evidence to establish all 
this. However this may be I know that the Messiah legend and 
the Messiah dance among the Indians are twenty-one years old, 
though I do not think they came among the Sioux until recently. 

* * * * The day the order was given for the troops to 
march from Fort Niobrara to Rosebud Agency, Two Strike was on 
his way down to see General Kautz and have one of the periodical 
talks that are necessary to the happiness and contentment of 


*Extract from letter received at M. S. I. in Feb., 1891. 
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Indians who live near a post. As soon as he found that the 
troops were ordered out, he returned to Rosebud as fast as he 
could go, and left the Agency with eighteen hundred people. 
The same thing happened here. The agent went to the rail- 
road and asked for troops to come to the Agency, because some 
Indians who were having a Ghost dance a few miles from the 
Agency refused to stop it when he sent them word to do so. 
When the troops came, all those who felt any fear of a collision 
left the place and went to the camp in the Bad Lands. The set- 
tlers and the newspapers then got in their work, until the alarm 
became general, and the Indians were obliged to assume a hostile 
attitude in self-defense, and as justification of this attitude the 
accumulated grievances of the last fifteen years were put forth, 
the principal among which was the recent diminution of the regular 
supply of food. The unfortunate occurrence at Wounded Knee 
Creek changed the whole aspect of affairs, and brought the 
Indians who were out and who left the Agencies then, to the 


point of desperation. 


* * * * * * * * 


It was a spectacle worth beholding to see them come in and 
go into camp at the place designated forthem. They moved in 
two columns up White Clay Creek, one on each side, about 5500 
people in all, with 7000 horses, 500 wagons, and about 250 tra- 
vois, and in such good order that there was not at any point a 
minute’s detention on any account. 

The rear and right flank of this mass was covered during the 
movement by a force of infantry and cavalry deployed in skir- 
mish order, and moved with a precision that was a surprise to all 
who witnessed it. The thing was a revelation to me, and an un- 
mistakable proof that during the last ten years these people have 
developed a power and a capacity to make war in their own way 
that must compel a modification of the means heretofore adopted 
in Indian warfare. 

Had the majority of the Indians in the hostile camp been in 
favor of war, there would be a different tale to be told now. At 
any time from the first to the tenth of January they could have 
taken the Agency and everything in and about it, and could have 
done it off-hand. Of course their loss would have been great, but 
ours would have been total. 

Considered all round the result was most gratifying and fortu- 
tunate, and it ought to be a lesson for the future. 
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Some affect to believe that the Indians have been humiliated 
and overcome by our show of power, and that quietude is as- 
sured for the future until Secretary Noble converts them all into 
grangers. 

There may be peace for a time, and probably will be, but per- 
manent quietude and contentment are not apparent to me. 
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THE NEW GERMAN RIFLE AND FIRE 
REGULATIONS. 


By LIEUTENANT A. S. FROST, U. S. A., 


TWENTY-FIFTH INFANTRY. 


HE present arms, ammunition and rifle training of the 

“a German infantry, in accordance with the Regulations of 

1890,* are given in a handbook describing the rifle, bayo- 

net and revolver, their care, etc., and containing the regulations 
for instruction in the use of the revolver and rifle. 

The new German rifle, model 1888, is very fully described, 
and is compared with the old model, 1871-84. This feature of 
the work adds to its value, as it thereby becomes a short history 
of the progress in infantry arms for the last twenty years. This 
was not designed to lend historic interest to the book, however, 
for, as the introduction of a new rifle into an army as large as 
Germany’s is a work of time, we find both the old and the new 
models in the hands of the troops, and the shooting regulations 
consequently treat of both. 

About a page is devoted to a description of the bayonet, with 
cuts representing and naming the various parts. The rest of the 
book is devoted to the rifle and revolver and their use. 

We have culled a few descriptions of the new gun which may 
be of interest to the reader. 

The calibre of model 1888 is 7.9 mm. (0.311 in.). This small 
calibre makes the use of a nitrate-powder necessary, and from 
this there results : 

Greater initial velocity (620 metres or 2034 feet). 

Flatter trajectory, the greatest height above the line of sight 
when using the 500 metre sight being 1.50 metres. 

Greater accuracy. For example, at 600 meters the width of 
the shot group is 64cm., the height 140cm. The guns will 


*‘* The present Arms, Ammunition and Rifle Training of the German Infantry, in 
accordance with the Regulations of 1890.” E.S. Mittler and Son, Berlin, 1890. This 
is not an official publication, but is one of a large class of private publications supple- 


mentary to those issued by authority. 
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THE NEW GERMAN RIFLE. 581 
therefore, at the distance of 100 metres be used on a rectangle 
4o-cm. high and 10cm. wide. 

Greater penetration. Brick walls, at the shorter distances, are 
unsafe cover. If several shots strike in the same spot they will 
make a clean hole in a 7 mm. (0.276in.) iron plate up to 300 
metres. At 800 metres a 25 cm. (about Io in.) pine log will be 
penetrated. Earth will only afford cover when 75 cm. (294 in.) 
thick. 

Greater range.—3800 metres or 4180 yards. Elevation 32°. 

The twist to the rifling is increased. It now makes one turn 
about the axis of the bore in 24 cm. (about 9$ in.) of length, 
which causes the bullet to make 2580 revolutions per second. 
(This was 790 in the old rifle.) 

The barrel is covered with a jacket or mantle with the follow- 
ing results : 

The position of the barrel is independent of the stock. Bends 
or other irregularities in the stock are without effect upon the 
barrel. Nevertheless the barrel can move freely and regularly, 
expand when heated, and, further, is protected against injuries, 
such as falls and blows. 

The heat of the barrel is only communicated to the jacket 
little by little, so that heat waves in aiming and the disadvantage 
in aiming of handling a hot barrel seldom occur and then only in 
rapid firing. 

The sighting apparatus, the projection for the upper band, the 
thread for the connecting screw, the seat for the bayonet band, 
and the bands, are all upon the jacket. Thus all the prejudicial 
influences exerted by these parts are removed from the barrel,— 
for instance, soldering the rear-sight bed, roughly wrenching the 
bayonet in its removal, jamming of the bands. 

The sight.—The notch of the rear sight is widened to 2 mm. 
so that aim can be quickly taken. The fixed sight is for use up 
to 250 metres,—the small leaf up to 350 metres,—the large leaf, 
at the lowest position of the slide, for 450 metres. The highest 
sight (the notch at the top of the frame) is for 2050 metres. The 
sight is the same as before, except that the numbers on the large 
leaf are larger and are on both sides, and the marks are more 
distinct. 

The lock.—The old magazine apparatus has been abolished, 
and the case substituted. In this five cartridges are entered sim- 
ultaneously by means of a steel frame which holds them. They 
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are inserted in the bore one after another, at each opening and 
closing of the chamber, by the action of the feeder and the lock. 
head. This ensures a greater readiness and makes possible a 
greater rapidity of fire. The lock and its envelopes are sub. 
stantially unchanged. The spare parts, with the exception of 
the firing pin and firing pin spring, are lighter. 

The stock.—This has greater resisting power owing to the 
removal of the magazine tube. The butt is cut off obliquely 
so that the fully equipped soldier can readily place it in his 
shoulder. 

The gun is 1.25 metres long, and weighs 3.8 kg. 

The ammunition.—The bullet consists of a hard lead filling 
pressed into an outer case of nickeled steel. Without this coating 
the lead bullet would not take the rifling, would become misshapen 
by the great velocity, and its penetration would be lessened. The 
bullet is not made entirely out of the hard metal, because its spe. 
cific gravity is too low to make it available for the purpose. 

The bullet weighs only 14$ grammes, and is, in round num- 
bers, 32 mm. or 4 calibres, long. The weight per sectional area is 
very favorable, being 0.29 grammes per square millimetre. The 
claws of the ejector take hold of a groove at the lower end of the 
shell. 

The calibre of the cartridge is so much reduced that the field 
case which formerly held but g6o cartridges now holds 1125. The 
cartridge is 82.5 mm. long, or 4.5 mm. longer than the old model. 
The charge of powder is 2.75 grammes of “ small leaf" gunpow- 
der. The weight of powder to bullet is about as1to6. The 
bullet is separated from the powder bya small piece of cardboard. 
The wax plug of the old model is no longer employed. 

The soldier can carry 150 cartridges. In each forward pocket 
two, in the rear pocket, six packets. A packet holds 15 cart- 
ridges. 

The gun, unloaded, weighs 3.8 kg. 

With full war equipment of 150 cartridges (including weight 
of packets and frames) it weighs 5.03 kg. 

A full box of cartridges (1125 rounds) weighs 41.95 kg. 

A single cartridge (without lubricant) 0.0275 kg. 

After describing the rifle, directions are given for its care, and 
the remainder of the book is devoted to instruction in shooting. 

The penetration of a bullet fired from the new gun is as fol- 
lows : 
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In dry pine.—At 110 yards, about 31$in. At 440 yards, about 
17.7 in. At 880 yards, about 9.8 in. At 1980 yards, about 2 in. 

In iron.—At 55 yards a steel plate 0.3 in. thick receives little 
impression. At 330 yards an iron plate 0.275 in. thick is pierced. 

In freshly thrown up sand.—At 110 yards, about 354 in. At 
440 yards, about 19$ in. At 880 yards, about 13.87 in. At 1980 
yards, about 4 in. 

To protect against infantry fire, breastworks should be at least 
75 cm. (about 30 in.) thick. 

Thin brick walls cover imperfectly; if several shots strike in 
the same spot they will penetrate. 

With regard to the estimation of distances the following ob- 
tains : 

Men will learn to estimate with certainty up to 600 metres 
and will be practised up to 1000 metres. 

Officers and non-commissioned officers and well-instructed 
men should be able to estimate up to 1000 metres and be prac- 
tised at longer distances. 

Men mostly underestimate. 

The shooting of the troops is divided into two general classes, 
—“School shooting,” and “ shooting according to the require- 
ments of battle.’’* 

The first might be called the recruit course. The second is 
subdivided into individual and collective training. We are told 
that shooting according to the needs of battle is the object of col- 
lective training, and it is therefore the most important part. 


INDIVIDUAL BATTLE SHOOTING. 


Within 250 metres against all objects. 

Within 350 metres against a single kneeling man. 

Within 500 metres against a kneeling file, both men close to- 
gether. 

Within 600 metres against a standing file, both men close to- 
gether, and a single rider. 

Especial care must be given to the behavior of the single 
man when opposed to cavalry, and he must gain the assurance 
that, when ready to fire, he is superior to the single rider even in 
open ground, and that he need not be chary of meeting several 
riders at once if he only remains cool and collected and does not 


*Gefechtsmissige is the adjective employed. It is a pity we have no English 
equivalent. 
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lose sight of his enemy. Running skirmishers are helpless against 
cavalry, while by calmly firing they could meet the attack with 
confidence. Their strength is increased when the ground affords 
them cover and protection. 

In collective shooting the bullets spread over a long space, 
and are more dense at the centre than at the ends. The beaten 
surface, when using the 600 metre sight, and under ordinary cir. 
cumstances when the ground is parallel to the line of sight, be- 
gins about 50 metres in front, and ends about 50 metres in rear of 
the point for which the sight is fixed. 

When two sights differing by 100 metres are used, the bullets 
spread over an area about 200 metres long. This space becomes 
lengthened when the ground falls with reference to the line of 
sight, and is shorter when the ground rises with reference to the 
line of sight. 

An effect by indirect fire is only to be sought in rare cases 
when the known distance, the immovability of the objective, and 
the curve of the trajectory, promise useful results. As, for ex- 
ample, against troops in intrenchments: 


USE OF SIGHT. 


1. Up to 800 metres, one sight will be used. 

2. Over 800 metres two sights, differing by 100 metres, will 
be used simultaneously. If observation shows the proper sight, 
one sight will be used. 

3. Two sights will be given to the two ranks ; the lowest to 
the front rank, the highest to the rear rank. It is not advanta- 
geous for two sights to be used by detachments under the 
strength of a zug. 

“The practice of fixed fighting forms is forbidden, and it 
must be kept in mind that troops must be trained upon the drill 
ground according to the needs of war, so that nothing will have 
to be unlearned upon the battle-field.” 

“Fire in dispersed order will be the principal use of infantry.” 

This part of the book sets forth very briefly some of the lead- 
ing principles contained in Mayne’s fire tactics. We translate a 
few of the most interesting parts. 


INFANTRY AGAINST THE DIFFERENT ARMS. 
In the fight of infantry against infantry, the result, aside from 
the moral factors, depends upon the fire training, fire discipline, 
and fire leadership. 
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The problem of the leader is to bring as many rifles into ac- 
tion as possible, or to gain a preponderance of fire by combining 
the fire of extended lines against the decisive point. The execu- 
tion of this principle becomes easier when we can obtain cover 
against the other parts of the enemy’s line. 

In every case, skirmishers engaged with the enemy’s infantry, 
and finding themselves threatened by cavalry, must seek to avoid 
a closed formation. The infantry is in a position to advance 
over open ground without regard to cavalry, so long as this is not 
supported by infantry or artillery, or so superior of itself as to at- 
tack with several lines simultaneously on different sides. 

Only under special circumstances will the forming of a square 
be justifiable. For example, when the troops have exhausted 
their ammunition or have been shattered by severe losses, or are 
forced to retire over open ground under a constant menace from 
superior cavalry. 

In all situations infantry opposed to cavalry must remember 
that the latter has already achieved success when it has forced the 
infantry to make movements or take up formations prejudicial to 
the utmost development of fire. 

In fighting artillery it must be observed that this arm has the 
superiority of fire at the longer and medium ranges. At about 1000 
metres their fire is about equal, and at the nearer distances the 
infantry gains the superiority. The infantry must therefore seek, 
by proper use of cover, to approach as close as possible to the 
enemy’s artillery. At first their fire should be directed against 
the animals rather than against the men. Cases are conceivable 
where infantry can fire upon artillery at great distances with use- 
ful results, but this requires an ample supply of ammunition. 
The infantry must never, however, seek to replace artillery at 
long range, or to rival its fire action. Such efforts lead, in the 
end, to a waste of ammunition. 


USE OF THE INTRENCHING TOOL. 


The present efficiency of firearms gives an increased impor- 
tance to artificial cover. At the right time and place they lend 
the troops important and indispensable service. A condition for 
their use, however, is that they must serve the general plan in- 
stead of mastering it. The latter happens when they are begun 
before the plan has been fully determined upon. Premature 
strengthening of the ground is harmful and hinders free move- 
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ments. It requires on the part of the leader technical training 
in order to know where and wien, not alone ow, the intrenching 
tool is to be used. 

The simplest kind of artificial cover is the shelter-trench, 
which is first constructed for lying men, and afterwards, if time 
permits, enlarged and strengthened for kneeling and_ standing 
men. 

This work is executed according to the regulations for the 
training of infantry in field pioneer duty. In the defense the 
throwing up of intrenchments is to be united with the pacing 
and marking of distances in advance of the position. Even in 
the attack the intrenching tool can lend valuable aid in holding 
and strengthening captured features of the ground. 

Owing to peace considerations the throwing up of intrench. 
ments must be omitted on the drill ground as well as in the 
country, even when the necessities of the case would most re- 
quire the use of the spade. In such cases, at least in the execu- 
tion of prearranged plans, the throwing up of intrenchments is 
to be indicated. 


EXERCISE BY FILE, GROUP, OR ZUG, WITH DUMMY AND BLANK 
CARTRIDGES. 

A. By file —The practice given to the single file should en- 
able it, when combined with other files, as in the skirmish line, to 
act according to regulations and with confidence. Therefore, all 
the problems of the skirmish line should, as far as possible, be 
practised by the file in individual battle shooting. 

B. By group.—Officers, or specially adapted non-commis- 
sioned officers, act as instructors; the younger non-commissioned 
officers act as group leaders. The men will be instructed in the 
conduct of defense and attack. 

The defense.—On the order of the instructor the men of the 
group take up a position, clear the field of fire, make a rest for 
the rifle and lay their cartridges to hand. The group leader 
places himself in the position he would occupy in a real case. 
The position, as well as the manner of taking it up, is decided 
upon by the instructor, due regard being had to the principle 
that all considerations of cover must give way to those of fire 
action. Should the positions chosen by the men be unfavorable, 
they will be improved by direction of the group leader, sub- 
ject to the officer. 
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At first, distances to 600 metres, and later, to 1000 metres, 
will be estimated. 

The instructor causes a target to appear and gives, or lets the 
group leader give, the commands for opening fire. For example: 
—“Front, advancing skirmishers. Sight 600. Skirmish fire,” or 
“ Half right, lying skirmishers. Fixed sight. Rapid fire.” 

The behavior of the men must be carefully watched ; whether 
they have quickly found the target, fixed the sights properly, 
handled the weapon according to regulations, and ceased firing 
quickly and correctly. 

In the beginning, especially, there will be opportunities afforded 
for frequently interrupting the practice and commenting upon it ; 
stating how the point of aim should be chosen, and whether the 
fire was correct and not over-hasty. 

The supply of ammunition is also practised. Changing 
ammunition from front to rear pockets; taking ammunition 
from the wounded and the dead ; bringing it up from the rear, 
and distributing it among the skirmish line as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

The attack.—This is furthered by cleverly advancing under 
cover of the ground, nimbly rising for the rush, and a dexterous 
arrangement within the position to be quickly occupied at the 
end of the rush. It is even more necessary than in the defense 
to make the individual skirmisher as independent as possible 
under all circumstances, for the result is endangered when fire 
leadership fails. 

In order to habituate the men in taking care of themselves 
when fire leadership is lacking, it is useful to have the group lead- 
ers fall out occasionally. 

The supply of ammunition is also practised in the attack as 
indicated above. 

C. By ziige.—While the training of the men is the first object 
of group practice, the training of the officers in their duties and 
responsibilities as zug-leaders has the first place in ziige-practice. 
The older officers act as instructors, the younger officers or older 
non-commissioned officers as zug-leaders. This practice is ex- 
ecuted similarly to that of the group. 

What has been practised by the group in attack and defense 
will be repeated. 

A natural use of this or that natural feature must always be 
arrived at. By this means leaders, subordinates, and men, best 
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learn to understand one another. In awakening the activity and 
resolution of the single man, leaders must always bear in mind 
that conduct in the different phases of the battle-field will not be 
bound by hard unchanging rules, but will be best furthered by 
the self-confidence and resolute spirit of officers and men. 

The instruction in the use of intrenchments is laid down, also 
siege warfare. Under this last head is given a summary of the 
manner of attacking a fortress, and of the duties of the infantry 
of the defense. 

It may interest the reader to know that rifle rests are a part of 
the military stores of the German army, and the troops are trained 
in their use for day and night firing. 

In going over the book one is struck by the frequent recur. 
rence of the expression “ according to the needs of war,” and is 
reminded that this book embodies the experience of a people who 
live under the eyes of a watchful enemy who seems ready to 
seize upon the first opportunity offering a prospect of success, 
and that under these hard conditions they have been forced to 
reject from their system all that is false and misleading. There 
is an effort to look facts squarely in the face, and this is what 
gives their military literature its value. 

The widening of the notch of the rear sight seems to bea 
blow at individual shooting, for the Germans firmly believe that 
the fire of bodies of men, and not of individuals, will be decisive 
in war, and they expressly say that collective firing is the most 
important part of their training. Also that the notch of the rear 
sight is widened that the aim may be taken more speedily. The 
rear sight represents their belief that in the excitement of the 
short ranges it will be easier for the soldier to push down the 
large leaf and raise the small one, or to push down both, than to 
fumble with a complicated arrangement of slides and screws. 
At the longer ranges, where the soldier may be expected to pos- 
sess some degree of coolness, an adjustable sight is provided. 

Another remarkable feature of the book is the absence of any 
mere padding, the writer evidently not being ambitious of pro- 
ducing a portly volume. The whole book is no larger than the 
**Manual of Guard Duty,” furnished the U. S. Army, and con- 
tains numerous cuts illustrating the bayonet, rifle, and revolver, 
the sheaf of trajectories, beaten zone, etc., etc. 
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WITH COMMENTS ON THE RED RIVER CAMPAIGN. 


By GENERAL JAS. GRANT WILSON. 


in Mexico rendered it desirable, in the judgment of Pres- 

ident Lincoln and his Cabinet, that the United States 
should occupy some portion of Texas, then in the possession of 
the Confederates. 

By direction of the Secretary of War, Gen. N. P. Banks, then in 
command of the Department of the Gulf, was ordered to restore 
the National flag to some locality in that State. “ Do this by 
land, at Galveston, Indianola, or at any other point you may deem 
preferable,’ wrote General Halleck from Washington, August 20, 
1863. 

Early in September, an expedition under the command of 
Gen. Wm. B. Franklin was sent to take possession of the Sabine 
Pass, but the attempt was not attended with success. 

Two months later the Commanding General of the Depart- 
ment, on whose staff I was then serving as aide-de-camp, person- 
ally conducted a second expedition against Texas. We landed 
at Brazos Santiago, crossed the battle-fields of Palo Alto and Res- 
aca de la Palma, and restored the flag of the Union at Browns- 
ville, on the Rio Grande River. 

General Banks returned to New Orleans on the first day of 
December, and in obedience to orders from General Halleck be- 
gan preparations for a campaign against Shreveport, La., the head 
of navigation on the Red River, 350 miles from the ‘‘ Crescent 
City.” Banks did not believe in the expedition, and opposed it, 
unless he could be largely reinforced by troops to take the place 
of those left to hold the Rio Grande. After much delay it was 
decided at Washington that Sherman should lend General Banks 
10,000 men under the command of Brig.-Gen. A. J. Smith, with 
which, and his own force of 15,000, supported by a squadron of 
iron-clads commanded by Admiral Porter, he should move against 
Shreveport, and that General Steele should co-operate in the cam- 
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paign by advancing with a strong column from Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. 

The movement began in March, 1864, and early in April the 
army reached Natchitoches, 100 miles from Shreveport, and then 
commenced its march through the pine forests by a single road, 
the column being more than twenty miles long. On the 8th, the 
cavalry and several brigades of infantry forming the advance, was 
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THE RED RIVER DAM.* 
attacked at Sabine Cross Roads, sustaining a severe defeat. The 
army fell back to Pleasant Hill, where, on the following day, 
the enemy made a second attack, and were as badly beaten and 
driven back as we had been in the first day’s fighting. The anal- 
ogy between these two days’ work, and Grant’s two days at 


* Copied from an old map now in the possession of Capt. J. H. Willard, U.S. Eng. Corps, on 
which there are several notes in manuscript signed J. Bailey, Bvt. B.-Gen. 

The dam is sketched in on the map in red ink and it is believed that this was done by General 
Bailey himself. 
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Shiloh is, I think, the most perfect that can be found in the an- 
nals of our four years’ Civil War. 

It was determined after this battle of April 9th to abandon 
the expedition and to fall back to Alexandria. The river hadin 
the meantime fallen so low that it was found impossible for the 
heavy vessels of the fleet to pass the rapids and falls at that place. 
It was the general belief in both branches of the service that the 
ships of war, worth more than two millions of dollars, would require 
to be destroyed to prevent their capture by the Confederates. 
This difficulty had been anticipated by many army officers who 
were acquainted with the treacherous character of the Red River 
navigation, and the idea of rescuing the squadron by means of a 
dam suggested by a Western farmer. 

Lieut.-Col. Joseph Bailey, of Wisconsin, acting engineer of the 
19th Corps, who had had much experience on the rivers of the 
North-west, submitted to the Commanding General the plan of a 
treedam. Banks entered fully into the project with perfect con- 
fidence in its practicability, and Gen. David Hunter, then at Al- 
exandria on a mission from General Grant (who never approved 
of the expedition, as he told the writer shortly before he died), 
suggested that, although he had but little faith in its feasibility, 
he nevertheless thought the experiment had better be tried, inas- 
much as General Franklin, an engineer officer, recommended it. 
The Admiral had not the slightest confidence in its success. As 
he expressed it in his own way to the present writer, “ If damming 
would get the fleet over, it would have been afloat long ago.” 

The plan being finally approved of by the Commanding General 
on the morning of April 30th, the work was begun by Colonel 
Bailey, who was aided by Several staff officers, and details of nearly 
three thousand men, consisting chiefly of regiments from the 
Western States. There were also employed in the construction 
of this great work some two hundred army wagons and about a 
thousand horses, mules and oxen. Several hundred hardy lum- 
bermen, belonging to a regiment from Maine, were employed on_ 
the right, or north, bank in felling trees, while an equal number 
were engaged in hauling them tothe river bank. Flat-boats were 
constructed, on which stone was brought from above, after being 
quarried, and the work was begun at the foot of the falls by 
running out a tree-dam made from the heavy timber and stone, 
cross-tied with the trunks of other large trees, and strengthened 
in every way which Yankee ingenuity could devise. This dam 
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extended out into the river a distance of above three hundred 
feet. Four large navy coal barges were then filled with stone 
and brick, and sunk at the end of the dam. From the left, or 
south, bank—there being no timber there—a series of heavy cribs 
were constructed from material obtained by demolishing some 
old mills and barns, while the brick, iron and stone required to 
sink them and hold them in their place, were procured by tear- 


ing down two large sugar houses, and by taking up a quantity of 
railroad iron, buried in the vicinity of Alexandria. In this work 
several colored regiments were employed, while the white troops 


carried forward the work on the other side of the river, both 
details working day and night. 

The width of the Red River at the lower end of the falls, 
the point where the dam was constructed, is seven hundred and 
fifty-eight feet, and the depth of the water from four to six feet, 
the current running about ten miles an hour. Night and day 


the work was carried on without cessation, the men working 
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willingly and cheerfully, although many were compelled to stand 
up to their waists in water during the damp and chilly nights, 

and under a burning sun by day, and notwithstanding very 

many had no faith in the success of the great undertaking. The 

scene presented in the vicinity of the dam was novel and 

interesting. Oak, elm and pine trees, whose gigantic growth 

dated from the days of the daring De Soto, were falling to the 

ground under the blows of the stalwart pioneers of Maine, bear- 
ing with them in their fall trees of lesser growth; mules and 

oxen were dragging the trees denuded of their branches, to the 

river's bank ; wagons heavily loaded were moving in every direc- 
tion; flat-boats carrying stone were floating with the current, 
while others were being drawn up the stream in the manner of 
canal boats. Meanwhile hundreds of men were at work at each 
end of the dam, moving heavy lIcgs to the outer end of the tree- 
dam, throwing in brushwood and branches of trees to make it 
tight ; wheeling brick out to the cribs, carrying bars of railway iron 
tothe barges, and in various other ways contributing to the com- 
pletion of the work, while on each bank of the river were to be 
seen thousands of spectators, consisting of officers of both 
services, groups of sailors, soldiers, camp-followers and citizens of 
Alexandria, all eagerly watching our progress and discussing the 
chances of success. 

At night the scene was even more striking and picturesque: 
The fires burning on both banks of the river, and at different 
points on the dam ; the thousand swarthy figures at work on land 
and water passing to and fro; the camp-fires of the army which 
surrounded us on every side; the loud commands of the officers 
superintending the work ; the noisy shouts of the teamsters ; the 
sound of the falling trees, and the roaring of the rushing waters, 
formed in its out ensemble one of the most impressive scenes we 
ever witnessed. Mingled with these sounds we often heard as we 
passed on our rounds among the men, the sweet strains of 
“Annie Laurie,” or the martial notes of the “Battle Cry of 
Freedom,” while at the other end of the dam, among the dusky 
members of the Corps d'Afrique, the popular refrain of “John 
Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the ground,” and some of 
those peculiar and plaintive plantation melodies of the South, 
would greet us as we pursued our way. It was while on duty 
one night, when such a scene as we have attempted to describe 
presented itself to the looker-on, that a silvery-headed contra- 
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band, who had just come into our lines, approached us, and 
throwing up both his hands in perfect amazement, exclaimed: 
“ Well, ‘fore God, what won’t de Yankees do next!” 

Passing on our rounds one morning about three o'clock, a 
colored soldier caused considerable delay by carelessly allowing 
his wheelbarrow load of brick, which were being used in the cribs, 
to run off the long track or gangway, thereby detaining for a few 
moments a line of thirty or forty African citizens, following be- 
hind. “ Hit dat fifty-dollar nigga in de head wid a brick!” “Git 
dat wheelbarrer out vb de way!” ‘“ What doin’ dar, nigga?” 
“Kick dat blind child into de ribber!” ‘Smash dat black man 
ober de shin!” “Now den, you be quick dar, mighty quick!” 
“What de debble de matter wid dat nigga?” “ Mis’ble nigga, 
don’t you knows you’se a working for your sculp? De Rebels 
git you, you is done gone, sure!” Such were of the utterances 
of which his sable fellow-laborers delivered themselves, while the 
captain of the squad assailed the culprit with certain pithy expres. 
sions not proper to be recorded. Feeling considerable sympathy 
for the subject of this deluge of abuse, we kindly inquired if he 
was tired. “Oh! Lordy, yass, massa Cunnel, I’se werry tired 
toten brick. It’s a heap harder dan picken cotton.” 

During the construction of the dam, daily and almost constant 
skirmishing was carried on with the enemy, who were around us 
in strong force, and not only anticipated the capture of Admiral 
Porter's entire fleet, but made it their boast that the Army would 
be forced to surrender to General Kirby Smith. The dam they 
looked upon as a huge joke, and the salutation with which Union 
prisoners, whom the chances of war threw into their hands, were 
met, was: ‘* Well, Yank, how’s the dam?” Even the Rebel 
prisoners whom we captured during its-construction could not 
avoid chaffing their captors by the question: “ How’s your big 
dam progressing?” The ridicule was not, however, confined to 
the camp of the enemy or to the Rebel citizens of Alexandria. 
We think we can safely assert that, until the work had progressed 
for a week, not ten per cent. of the officers and seamen of the 
Navy had the slightest faith in our saving their fleet. Indeed, we 
cannot now remember any officer, with the single exception of 
Volunteer Lieutenant Langthorne, of the Mound City, who, from 
the inauguration of the work, believed it would be the means of 
saving the squadron. The percentage of unbelievers in the Army 
was much less. Perhaps one-half had faith in its ultimate success. 
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VIEWS OF THE RED RIVER DAM. 
From the Alexandria side of the River, 
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With many, the building of the dam was an endless subject of 
mirth, and numberless were the witticisms to which it gave birth. 
But the projector paid no attention to their jeers or jokes, nor 
did he ever for a moment lose heart or hope, but worked on 
manfully. 

On the morning of the 8th of May, the water had risen suffi- 
ciently on the upper falls to allow three of the iron-clads to cross 
and proceed down to within a short distance of the dam. In 
another day, it would undoubtedly have been sufficiently high to 
enable all the other vessels of the fleet to pass the upper falls. 
Unfortunately, at five o’clock on the morning of the oth, the press- 
ure of the water became so great that it swept away two of the 
large coal barges that were sunk at the end of the dam, near the 
centre of the river. When the accident was observed, the Admiral 
rode to the point where the upper vessels were anchored, and 
ordered the Lexington to pass the upper falls, if possible, and im- 
mediately attempt to go through the opening in the dam, along 
which the water was rushing as fiercely as over the rapids at 
Niagara. The Lexington succeeded in getting over the falls, and 
then steered directly for the opening in the dam, through which 
the water was dashing so furiously that it seemed as if certain de- 
struction would be her fate. Ten thousand spectators breath- 
lessly awaited the result. She entered the gap with a full head 
of steam ; passed down the roaring, rushing torrent; made 
several spasmodic rolls ; hung for a moment, with a harsh, grating 
sound, on the rocks below; was then swept into deep water, and 
rounded to by the bank of the river. Such a cheer arose from 
that vast multitude of sailors and soldiers, when the noble vessel 
was seen in safety below the falls, as we had never heard before, 
and certainly have not heard since. Then all eyes were turned 
above the dam again, when another iron-clad was to be seen 
approaching. She did not fare as well as the Lexington, being 
considerably injured in the passage; but the other two passed 
through without any accident. It was perhaps a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that a portion of the dam was carried away in the 
manner that it was, as the two barges that were forced out by the 
terrific pressure of the water swung round against some danger- 
ous rocks, making a cushion for the vessels, and doubtless pre- 
venting, as afterward appeared, the certain destruction of a por- 
tion of the fleet. 

The Army, not in the least disheartened, immediately com- 
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menced the reconstruction of the dam, but not to close the breach, 
that being left substantially as it was. The question originally 
was, whether we should make one dam at the foot of the falls, 
with an opening for the ships to pass through, with wing dams 
above, thus dividing the pressure, or trust all to one principal 
structure. The dam had been carried away because the whole 
body of water had been stopped at one point, leaving no passage 
for the escape of any portion of it; Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey 
therefore determined to leave the gap of about seventy feet, 
caused by the carrying away of the two barges, and construct a 
series of wing dams on the upper falls in accordance with his 
original plan, thus turning all the water into one narrow channel. 
Several of these were built on each side of the river, thereby in- 
creasing the depth one foot two inches, and enabling all the fleet 
to pass the upper falls. This was accomplished in three days and 
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nights, the wing dams being constructed in the same manner 

the tree-dam onthe north side of the lower falls, and on the fourth 
day the work was completed on the main dam, by which the depth 
of water was increased five feet four and a half inches—a depth 
sufficient to enable the largest iron-clads to cross. On the after- 
noon of the 12th, three of the gunboats, their hatches battened 
down and every precaution taken to guard against accident, safely 
passed the dam. Early the following morning the remaining five 
passed in succession, amid the cheers of the assembled thousands. 
By three o’clock that day the vessels were all coaled; the guns 
and ammunition, which had been removed to lighten the vessels, 
replaced; the pontoon bridge at Alexandria, laid down to facili- 
tate operations on the dam, taken up; and the whole fleet, with 
its convoy of army transports, was steaming down the river, 
while the troops moved forward on the river road to cover and 
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protect them from the attacks of the enemy. A few hours later, 
after the rear-guard had left Alexandria, the enemy took posses- 
sion of the town, and, with rueful and elongated countenances, 
gazed sadly upon the work of a Northern Army, whereby a fleet 
worth several millions of dollars, with a magnificent armament of 
powerful guns, which they had looked upon as their certain prize, 
had been rescued. 

As the Admiral says in his report to the Secretary of the 
Navy: “ This is, without doubt, the best engineering feat ever 
performed. Under the best circumstances a private company 
would not have completed the work under one year, and to an 
ordinary mind the whole thing would have appeared an utter im- 
possibility. I do not believe that there ever was a case where 
such difficulties were overcome in so short a space of time, and 
without any previous preparation.” The Colonel of the Fif- 
teenth regiment Maine Volunteers testified before the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War, January, 1865, “that it was a very 
common thing among the lumbermen of Maine to build such 
dams, and that he had 150 men in his regiment who could build 
just such a dam,” a statement which we presume must be taken 
cum grano salts. 

The construction of the Red River Dam was almost exclus- 
ively the work of the Army. But little aid or encouragement 
was rendered by the Navy, except by Volunteer Lieutenant 
Langthorne, commanding the Mound City, who assisted in set- 
ting the heavy cribs and coal barges. The soldiers labored zeal- 
ously night and day, in and out of the water, from the 30th of 
April to the 12th of May inclusive, when the passage of the 
boats below the upper falls was completed. 

For the successful execution of this great work Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bailey, the Wisconsin farmer, was promoted to the rank 
of Brigadier-General of Volunteers, and received the thanks of 
Congress; while the officers of the Mississippi Squadron testified 
their high appreciation of his inestimable services to them and 
the country, by presenting him with an elegant sword and a 
purse of three thousand dollars, which were transmitted to him 
with a highly complimentary letter from Admiral Porter. 

Joseph Bailey, it may be mentioned, who achieved this original 
and skillful feat of engineering, and who in his report says: “ The 
plan of the dam was looked upon as wild and chimerical,” was 
born at Salem, Ohio, on the 28th of April, 1827. He entered the 
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service as Captain Fourth Wisconsin Infantry, July 2, 1861, was 
promoted Major, May 30, 1863, and Lieutenant-Colonel, June 
24th of the same year. His regiment was changed from infantry 
to cavalry in the August following. Bailey was promoted to the 
rank of Colonel, June 1, 1864, and appointed Brigadier-General 
of U.S. Volunteers, November 10,1864. He was breveted Briga- 
dier-General June 7, 1864, “ for distinguished and meritorious serv- 
ices as Acting Engineer of the 19th Corps in projecting and con. 
structing a temporary dam at the lower falls of the Red River, 
thereby enabling our flotilla to reach the waters of the Mississippi 
in safety,” and Major-General U. S.Volunteers, March 13, 186s, 
“ for gallant and meritorious services in the Campaign of Mobile, 
Ala.,” where he commanded the Engineer Brigade. His latest serv- 
ices were inthe Military Division of the West Mississippi where 
he was in command of the Second Brigade, Second Cavalry Divi- 
sion, to June, 1865, and on leave of absence until he resigned 
from the service July 7, 1865. After the War, General Bailey 
settled as a farmer in Newton County, Missouri, of which he was 
the following year elected Sheriff. He soon became formidable 
to the Border ruffians, and after fearlessly going alone and arrest- 
ing two brothers named Pixley, he was shot and instantly killed 
by one of the desperadoes with a concealed pistol, near Nevada, 
in Missouri, March 21, 1867. 

The officers who had the honor of assisting Bailey in the con- 
struction of the famous dam were Col. Jas. Grant Wilson, of Gen- 
eral Banks’ staff ; Col. Charles C. Dwight, Inspector-General 19th 
Army Corps; Lieut.-Col. W. B. Kinsey, 161st Regiment New 
York Infantry; Lieut.-Col. N. B. Pearsall, 97th Regiment U. S. 
Colored Infantry; Major Charles G. Sawtelle, of General Frank- 
lin’s Staff, and Lieutenant Langthorne, the only officer of the 
fleet who, from the inauguration of the work, believed it would 
be the means of saving the Mississippi squadron. 

In answer to inquiries made as to the condition of the Red 
River and Bailey Dam at Alexandria, the following statement 
dated March 23, 1885, has been received from Capt. Eric Berg- 
land of the United States Engineer Corps : 

The central portions of the Bailey Dam still remain in position. Por- 
tions of the crest have been washed away or otherwise removed, but the 
general line of the crest still extends about five feet above low water. Most 
of the timber used in the construction of the dam is as sound as when 
placed there more than twenty years ago. A deposit, mostly sand, has 
formed at the front and back of the dam. 
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The effect of the dam has been the gradual erosion of the west bank and 
formation of a wide sand bar along the east bank. The amount of erosion 
during late years has been about twenty feet per annum, and the total 
amount of erosion at the upper part of the town amounts to nearly 250 feet 


in twenty years. 
The new channel, near the west bank, has been for years considered by 


steamboat men to be the best channel through the lower falls. It is now 
contemplated to close this channel by a dam, the material for which is to be 
obtained from the cut through the upper falls. 

From information derived from the old inhabitants of Alexandria, it ap- 
pears that many years ago, in order to stop the caving along the front 
of the town, the authorities attempted to blow up the Bailey Dam near 
the east shore, and restore the channel to its original position in the river. 
They destroyed part of the dam, but failed to benefit the town or make any 
change in the channel.* 

Perhaps I may be permitted to mention a little incident of 
the late war which has a bearing on the Bailey Dam. When 
General Jackson was moving to strike the flank of McClellan’s 
forces on the Chickahominy, he came to a stream which had no 
bridge, and could not be crossed without one. The Confederate 
general had brought with him from the Valley a rough, unedu- 
cated man of the Bailey type, full of energy, who had served him 
faithfully in many emergencies, and in whom he had the utmost 
confidence. He called this man and told him that stream must 
be bridged immediately ; the regular engineers were also advised 
of the fact. In a short time the rough carpenter and the polished 
men of science were at the stream; the former had his plan, the 
latter theirs. He wished to go to work at once without drawings, 
but they objected until they could perfect the plan on paper. 
The engineers retired to their tent to prepare a paper bridge ; the 
carpenter took his men and went to work to make a real one. In 
a very short time he appeared at “ Stonewall's”’ tent, and briefly 
reported thus: “ General, that bridge is done, but them pictures 
aint come yet.” 

* The following is an extract from a letter to the Sec. M. S. I. of date March 17, 
1891, from Captain J. H. Willard, U. S. Engineer Corps, who is now in charge of 
River and Harbor Improvements in the district which includes Alexandria, La. : 

** As Bailey’s work was done at low water when the slope of Red River is generally 
the greatest, the following information, derived from water-gauge records, may be of 
interest. The elevations refer to mean gulf level at Biloxi, and depend upon precise 
levels.” 


At Alexandria. Mouth of Red River. Difference. 
Feet. Feet. Feet. 
ee 80.05 51.36 28.69 
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I have mentioned that General Grant never approved of the 
Red River campaign, which was originated at Washington, and 
was a favorite project with General Halleck as early as December, 
1862. For this reason the Lieutenant-General did not wish to op. 
pose it. The statement has also been made that General Banks 
was not in favor of the expedition. 

Among the various causes that I cannot dwell upon, which 
rendered the campaign unsuccessful, was the inability of the 
Navy—owing to the rapid fall of water in the Red River—to co- 
operate with the Army. But even had we reached and success- 
fully occupied Shreveport, nothing would have been gained, as 
General Grant, who required the troops sent by Sherman for the 
famous march to Atlanta, would have ordered its evacuation. 
This I have direct from the great soldier himself. 

A single word in conclusion. 

During the twe decades that have passed away since the occur- 
rence of the fruitless expedition in the Red River country, how 
many of our comrades who participated in the campaign have 
joined the bivouac of the dead. Canby, who assumed command 
of the troops at Simmsport on the Atchafalaya, and his aide-de 


camp Meyer; General Ransome, wounded and reeling in his 
saddle at Sabine Cross Roads; Richard Arnold of the artillery; 
Davis of the Illinois cavalry ; Benedict, who fell at the head of 
his brigade at Pleasant Hill; Bailey, the builder of the dam ; and 
many other brave and gallant spirits, have gone hence to be no 
more seen of men: 


Their good swords rust, 
And their steeds are dust, 
But their souls are with the Saints, we trust. 
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TWO BRIGADES 


From the German of CarTain Fritz Hoenic. 


PAUL ROEMER, U.S.A. 


By CAPTAIN 


(By permission of the publisher, F. Luckhardt, Berlin.) 


INTRODUCTION, 


comparatively short time, makes one ponder over the question : 

What further improvements are yet possible, and what system of 

tactics must we employ to meet still greater rapidity and accuracy 
of fire, flatter trajectory and increased penetration ? Geniuses of all armies 
seek formations, and means of attaining a military system of high effici- 
ency, which will prevent great losses—a problem of infinite interest, and 
in which all arms are concerned. 

It is the infantry in the first place, that is affected by the improvements 
in fire-arms and the increased importance of their fire. However, fire-arms 
can never change the fundamental tactical laws of the different arms. In- 
fantry is and will remain the first power on the battle-field ; to it will beas- 
signed, now as ever, the great work of carrying through and deciding the 
battle. Its performance on the fieid of battle can never be replaced with 
mass-fire by another arm in a combat at great distances. 

Infantry must come to close combat, carry the enemy's position and 
hold it. 

As it is the infantry’s task to decide the battle, so it is the task of the 
artillery—in our opinion the second power on the battle-field—to open the 
battle, and prepare for the decisive moment, which does not, however, ex- 
clude it from taking part in close combat (the moment before and after the 
decision). Close combat for the infantry, and combat at great distances 
for the artillery, characterize the performance of these arms. They are 
the principal arms on the battle-field. The third place during a battle, be- 
longs to the cavalry, the fourth to the pioneers (engineers). Both are, in 
the present state of our tactics, auxiliary arms. That the cavalry at 
the battle of Vionville —Mars-la-Tour—did nevertheless take a prominent 
part is no proof against our statement. 


: | ‘HE state of perfection to which fire-arms have been brought ina 


* Please address communications concerning reprints, translations and reviews to Lt. J. C 
Busu, editor of this department. 
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The case remained an exception. A similar one did not occur again 
either in the French or the Russian-Turkish war. 

The enemy's conduct at Vionville—Mars-la-Tour—made success possible, 
while all attempts of the French cavalry, in spite of their sacrifices, never 
had any influence upon the progress of a battle. 

In close combat and in a combat at great distances, the cavalry will act 
now as before, whenever opportunity for success offers. 

But with the increased range and greater rapidity of fire, which cannot 
be compensated for by greater speed and more rapid movements, the sphere 
of the cavalry on the battle-field has been reduced. Its opportunities for 
attack are transient, its command has become more difficult. 

Before and after the battle, cavalry will maintain its place as principal 
arm, 

It is not our intention to write a treatise on the tactics of the different 
arms. We will, rather, take two examples from military history, and de- 
duce from them the tactical formations which infantry must employ under 
the present destructive fire. 

Many thoughts and much labor have been bestowed upon the subject of 
tactics in the last decade. If the results were only in right proportion to 
the time spent, and pains taken! A theory, which does not rest upon a 
foundation of practice and experience, will never lead to correct conclusions. 
The question arises, is there enough experience at hand, that we can say: 
“ Infantry must be employed on the battle-field in such or such a way.” 

In our judgment; yes. 

Notwithstanding that this experience exists, and that the tactical forma- 
tions of infantry have been newly regulated, the philosophical speculations 
upon the subject of tactics continue. Much that is useless has been brought 
to lightof late; new thoughts should, however, not be rejected without 
careful examination. 

We know that the Russians fought at Gorni Dubnik the whole day 
without success. In the evening, a dark one, the same troops attacked the 
same position which they had stormed in vain all day, defended by. the 
same opponent, and took it without firing a shot, and with but little loss. 
This encounter is certainly remarkable, but it is not new. If classified 
tactically, it should come under the head of surprises, which are as old as 
tactics. 

This encounter caused a great stir among military talents, and led to 
new contests on the tactical field. Some went even so far as to recommend 
night attacks as a rule, on account of this exceptional case. At least in 
no other way can we explain the sensation created by a brilliant and 
spirited article, published in the Berliner Fremdendlatt. This article, 
“The Next Battle,” was reprinted in nearly all German, French, English 
and Italian military journals, and aroused much interest in Switzerland, 
Belgium and Holland. 

We grant that in the future night attacks will occur, and can be carried 
through just as successfully as the one at Gorni Dubnik; but that they 
will remain an exception is certain. The incentive to attempt the defeat 
of an enemy in a night attack, with prospect of little loss, whom we cannot 
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hope to defeat in day-time, has increased with the improvements of fire-arms. 
It is easily understood how some, in view of the great losses in every battle 
fought by day-light, will be led to attempt by night, what they would not 
dare to undertake by day. But one who will take the trouble to examine 
this matter a little closer, will soon come to the conclusion that it is much 
better to risk the fortune of battle in day-light than at night. 

We must not forget to take human nature into consideration ; the best 
disciplined army will retain all its weaknesses. It is human nature that 
will figure as the main point in tactics, and not fire-arms. In a combat by 
day-light, the influence of the leader, upon whom the result of the battle 
in a great measure depends, has already been considerably reduced on 
account of the extended formations. It will be lost almost entirely ina 
combat at night. Accident and luck are the companions of the soldier. 
In tactics everything uncertain must be avoided. When a battle is fought 
in darkness, the result is left entirely to chance. 

Our article will endeavor to oppose this dangerous tendency. We 
also disclaim the idea of establishing shelter and protection for infantry 
against hostile infantry fire. We further object to the idea of using the 
spade in connection with an infantry attack, except in case where infantry 
has arrived within effective range of the enemy’s infantry fire in a perfectly 
open country, and when it is compelled to maintain a position in front of 
the enemy for some time. Once established behind breastworks, it will be 
no easy task to attempt to lead infantry across an open space and under a 
destructive fire against the enemy. Whoever regards this as possible, has 
formed erroneous ideas about the conduct of a battle. He knows nothing 
of the psychology of man. Upon it we lay great stress. 

In the history of tactics, we meet with longer or shorter periods, in 
which established formations were adhered to so long as they were sufli- 
cient to overcome the enemy. 

These periods embraced centuries in ancient times, and in the middle 
ages. Since the discovery of gunpowder these periods have been shorter. 
Are the adopted formations no longer sufficient when opposed to improved 
armaments ? Then new ones must be sought for. 

The tactical formations under which the man, the different arms, the 
whole army are employed, are mainly determined by the armament. And 
that we live in a period where the old formations no longer correspond with 
the new armament, is admitted by all. 

Frederick the Great devoted a lifetime to the improvement of his tacti- 
cal system. The introduction of breech-loaders upset the whole work. A 
new problem lies before us. 

Times are different, fire-arms more perfect. 

The Great King could advance with his armies in closed lines, without 
being compelled to halt, to lie down, to seek shelter, advance, halt again, 
etc. He could approach the enemy in good order, with perhaps trifling loss 
at the longer distances, engage him, and cover him with a steady, destruc- 
tive fire, which then excited the admiration of the world, and became a 
terror to the enemy. 

To-day hundreds will break down under fire at a distance whence the 
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enemy can scarcely be seen, still less battled with. Great distances are 
covered by a destructive fire. The question is : How to pass over this dan- 
gerous space with the least possible loss, and without becoming hors de 
combat before gaining a position close enough to engage the enemy, to 
cover him with mass-fire, to weaken him physically and morally. 

The excellent fire-arms of the present day enable the defender to enjoy 
an important advantage before the final decision of a battle. All attempts 
to place the assailant in the same favorable situation must remain fruitless, 

The assailant must advance and expose himself, not so the defender, 
From the increased effect of the enemy's mass-fire, comes the necessity of 
guarding our forces carefully. Tactics should furnish us with means to ac- 
complish this. 

The last German wars, as well as the war of Russia against Turkey, have 
given us sufficient points upon which to build up new tactical formations, 
notwithstanding the inequality of the armament, and the difference in the 
organization and tactical formations of the opponents. 

We will introduce two examples: “ The attack of two brigades.” We 
took part in both actions. Both occurred some time ago, still it seems to 
us that they are well adapted to illustrate the changes in tactical forma- 
tions. 

We refer to the attack of the 28th Infantry Brigade in the battle of 
Koniggritz on July 3, 1866, on the farm of Bor, and the adjoining strongly 
fortified forest; and the attack of the 38th Infantry Brigade on the heights 
of Bruville in the battle of Vionville on the 16th of August, 1870. 

The first represents the battle of breech-loaders against muzzle-loaders 
(close of the old, and commencement of modern tactics). 

The second represents the battle of breech-loaders against breech-loaders 
(modern tactics). The first attack was carried out with numbers equal to 
those of the enemy; the second with greatly inferior numbers. In both 
cases the attack was made over open country, and the defenders in both 
were tactically and morally equal to the assailants. 


FIRST PART. 


The attack of the 28th Infantry Brigade on the farm of Bor, and thead- 
joining fortified forest of the same name in the battle of Kéniggriitz, on the 
3d of July, 1866. 

(a) March to and formation on the battle-field. The battle-field. 

It was about 2 P. M. on July 3, 1866, when the 28th Brigade had com- 
pleted its formation northwest from the heights of Popowitz. 

From our former position near Alt-Rechanitz, on the right bank of the 
Bistritz, we could fairly well observe the progress of the battle. Here we 
stood as if separated from the world. We saw nothing, and we could not 
be seen. 

The short march from Alt-Rechanitz had taken more than an hour, a 
circumstance mainly due to the fact that the reserve artillery had received 
orders to cross the Bistritz at the time we were about to cress. The bridge 
was too narrow for two columns to pass over at the sametime. The 28th 
Brigade halted to allow the reserve artillery to pass, otherwise it would 
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have been too late for the opening of the battle. So it happened that one 
movement was interrupted by another, and to the time already lost, more 
lost time was added. 

This was not the fault of the 14th Division and 28th Brigade. The mis- 
takes were made at army headquarters, where the morning hours had not 
been used to full advantage ; no provisions for the necessary crossings were 
made, and those at hand were permitted to be used improperly. 

The history of the war by the Prussian and Austrian general staff men- 
tion nothing of this incident. We only read in the Prussian work, page 
368, that the 28th Brigade followed the 27th within 800 paces. Why this 
distance between two brigades, whose participation in the combat was very 
much needed? We know, Ist, that the distance was greater; 2d, that it 
was an involuntary one. 

The consequence was, that the 27th Brigade, although it had marched a 
greater distance, attacked before the 28th. Could this have been the inten- 
tion? In the progress of the action the 28th Brigade did not come up 
again with the 27th Brigade, although hastening its movements whenever 
opportunity offered. 

The 28th Brigade formed in two lines behind the heights of Popowitz, 
facing southeast. Two battalions * of the 57th Regiment formed the first, 
two battalions t of the 17th Regiment, the second line. High rye fields cov- 
ered the. heights of Popowitz and the space up to the heights of Problus- 
Prim. The battalions were aligned as if on the drill ground, with their 
commanders in front. After a thunderous cheer for the King, followed by 
the shout of ‘Colonel v. d. Osten (57th Regiment), “ And now God with us,” 
the regimental colors were unfolded, and every man felt the importance of 
the moment. Our men who had never heard the thunder of cannon before, 
except at Miinchingritz, and who had occasion to observe to-day for several 
hours, the columns of the First Army moving back and forth in the midst 
of a great battle, were full of attention and expectation. They had marched 
23 kilometers over muddy roads, and at times across the fields. They had 
been already ten hours under arms, without anything to eator drink. Hav- 
ing received orders early in the morning, the 28th Brigade had broken 
camp and at g. 30 A. M. stood behind the right wing of the First Army. 
From there it marched south and arrived at Alt-Réchanitz at 10.30 A. M. 
Here the men were compelled to wait, because no sufficient arrangements 
for crossing the Bistritz had been made. Their early march was fruitless. 
But once the anxious hours were passed and the regiment thrown into 
action, it became an example for all. The higher officers, especially by the 
calmness and determination with which they acted, inspired the men with 
confidence and trust. Toward mid-day the weather cleared. Heavy clouds 
of smoke moved from the centre of the battle across the valley of the 
Bistritz. Flames were rising to heaven from nearly all villages. A great 
decisive battle was in progress. 

At the command : “ Brigade march,” the columns commenced to move. 
The 1 and 3 Company of 1/57 formed the advanced line, the 2 Com- 


* The II. Battalion 57th Regiment detailed to support artillery reserve. 
+ The Fusileer Battalion of 17th Regiment was with the advance guard of General v. Schiler. 
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pany * I/57 in the second line opposite the centre of the advanced line, to 
its right F/57,+ to its left 1/17; in reserve behind the centre of the second 
line II/17. Without seeing anything to our right or left, except our own 
troops, we arrived on the ridge of the heights of Popowitz. The regi- 
mental bands commenced to play, and now the overpowering spectacle of 
active military life was presented to our eyes. 

The whole hostile front from Prim-Problus and from Stresetitz to Lipa 
and Chlum was partially concealed by flames and smoke. 

Between Prim and Problus a grand array of artillery could be seen, and 
this side of it, as far as the eye could reach, swarms of skirmishers, advanc- 
ing columns, flying colors; calm, certainty, determination in everything 
and in everybody. 

A lively and well-directed artillery fire received us ; but without a halt, 
we advanced until we arrived within 240 meters of the intrenchments of 
the forest of Bor and the adjoining farm of the same name. 

The field of action of the 28th Brigade was in a wide trough about 2000 
metres long, which extended from north to south between the heights of 
Popowitz and Problus, with the lowest point in the centre between the 
heights. A country road skirted with trees led from Popowitz to the high- 
way Lubno-Nieder Prim. With this exception, the whole field was per- 
fectly open, and offered absolutely no cover; while the remainder of the 
Elbe Army could approach the enemy’s position under cover within 300 to 
700 metres. 

(b) The attack.—The brigade had scarcely reached the point where the 
road from Popowitz meets the highway Lubno-Nieder Prim, when contin- 
ued hurrahs in advance, and to the right and left were heard. It was the 
victorious cheer of the stormers of Problus and Nieder Prim. 

Soon afterwards Major v. Thiele, the general staff officer of the 14th 
Division arrived, and directed the brigade to the heights between Problus 
and Prim which had been evacuated by the Saxon Artillery, and were at this 
moment occupied by the 12th Saxon Infantry and the 4th Saxon Chasseur 
battalions. They received us with several vollies, causing little loss. 
Schmelzer’s smooth 12-pdr. battery had followed the movement of the 28th 
Brigade. Now it advanced at a gallop, and passing through the skirmishers 
of the 3d Company, 57th Regiment, came into battery within 400 paces of 
the enemy and opened fire with case-shot. We never saw a more deter- 
mined and gallant action, and sucha thorough understanding of the tactical 
Situation. 

The result was complete and formed an initiative which not only caused 
great losses to the enemy, but increased the confidence of the attacking 
infantry to boldness. The example shows what great moral effect artillery 
will have upon the other arms, when properly used. The order of the 
battery commander : “ With case-shot at 400 paces direct fire,” sounded like 
a shout of victory to the skirmishers of the 1st and 3d Company away back 
in the second line of the brigade. After a few shots the enemy’s infantry 


* The fourth company of I/s57 with artillery reserve. 
+F stands for Fusileer Battalion ; the Roman numbers stand for battalions, the Arabic for 
companies ; the number under the line is the number of the regiment. 
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retreated. Battery Schmelzer advanced up to the ridge of the heights, and 
opened an effectual fire upon the retreating battalions, and upon the farm 
of Bor and the intrenchments of the adjoining forest. The skirmish line, 
rst and 3d Company 57th Regiment followed battery Schmelzer at double 
time; 2d Company 57th Regiment, was, as before, in closed formation 
behind its centre. With it were the brigade and regimental commander, 
and also for a moment the general staff officer of the 14th Division. 

The ridge of the height was covered with many killed and wounded. A 
wheel to the left had to be executed, in order to gain direction towards the 
farm and forest of Bor. The conduct of the brigade up to this moment 
deserves the highest commendation. Interval and alignment had not been 
lost for a moment, and after the brigade had marched 1500 meters across 
an open country, and suffered severely, it arrived in such good condition 
on the high plain of Problus that the change of direction to the left could 
be executed, wthout coming to a halt, under a steady fire of the enemy. 

In executing this delicate movement, the brigade commander, General 
vy. Hiller remained calm and collected. His gallant behavior had a good 
effect upon the brigade ; it remained steady. 

The change of direction had placed the skirmish linea little too far north, 
which made it necessary to extend it to the southeast. Two Ziige of the 
2d Company 57th Regiment were deployed, and in double time came into line 
with the skirmishers of the 1st and 3d Companies 57th Regiment. Soon after- 
wards the whole advanced line halted (240 meters before the forest of Bor). 

Now it could be seen that the position was strongly fortified, and from 
ita continuous skirmish fire was kept up. Although in close proximity of 
the enemy, no correct estimate of his strength could be made. 

General v. Hiller saw at once that, upon this level plain, without the least 
cover, every moment lost would be dangerous to his command, and con- 
cluded to attack the forest as quickly as possible. For this purpose he 
ordered the second and third line to close upon the advanced line of 
skirmishers. 

The movement succeeded splendidly, but hardly had the second line 
reached the first, and the united forces commenced to push forward, when 
the signal * Cavalry,”” sounded from all sides. It was a serious, yes, critical 
situation. 

The brigade stood upon a perfectly open plain, 240 meters before a 
strongly fortified position, occupied by six battalions. 

The skirmishers assembled at double time, the battalions formed squares, 
anxiously waiting a minute or two. 

No cavalry appeared. Two troops of Saxon cavalry had lost their way 
in the forest of Bor, and suddenly appeared on this side of it. As soon as 
they found out their mistake, they wheeled about and trotted off in great 
haste. This was the whole affair. 

The trivial incident had brought the movement to a stand-still, and shows 
what mischief signals will cause, when sounded before the situation is clearly 
understood. 

If the signal had not been sounded, the intrenchments could have been 
stormed with little loss, and many prisoners taken. 
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In our opinion all signals on the battle-field should be prohibited, except 
the signal : * The whole command advance.” 

There is only one instrument for the battle-field—the drum—and it 
should always be at hand. Its signal means “‘ Forward, forward.” 

In this annoying pause General v. Hiller took the initiative. Squares 
were deployed without delay and the intrenchments stormed. It was too 
late. The Saxons, fully understanding the situation, had made good use of 
the interruption, and evacuated the forest. 

The tactical management of the 28th Brigade must be called an excellent 
one. It might be said, that the brigade should not have formed squares, 
and we were told once, that General v. Hiller should have attacked, in spite 
of the signal: “ Cavalry.” To this we answer that at this moment the third 
line had not yet closed up, and to undertake an attack upon a strong posi- 
tion, under these circumstances, would have been a mistake. Besides, the 
appearance of the cavalry was by no means expected. What would have 
happened then, if the assailant had been attacked in flank and rear, with a 
strong, well-defended position in front? No, General v. Hiller’s position 
was Critical, and he could not have acted better than he did. 

Climbing over the intrenchments had caused some delay and disorder 
to the command, and the general ordered a halt on the road from Bor to 
Steinfeld. The battalions and companies had just assembled, when the 
enemy commenced to shell the forest of Bor, and again the signal : “ Cav- 
valry,” sounded. The brigade took position on the edge of the forest, and 
waited for several minutes, but no cavalry appeared. 

The battle for the 28th Brigade was at an end. 

It took position at the farm, and in the forest of Bor, and bivouacked 
there for the night. 

The brigade had lost 10 officers and 190 men, and had captured two 
officers and 200 men. 

Before it came within range of the enemy’s fire, the brigade was formed 
in two lines; afterwards in three. It remained in this formation until the 
first halt was made (240 meters before the intrenchments). The regiments 
stood behind each other. During the advance, the brigade executed a 
change of direction to the left. Under an effective fire it changed from an 
open to a close formation, and then deployed again ; it attacked a strong 
position, climbed over intrenchments, followed the enemy through close 
underbrush, and ten minutes afterwards assembled again, in good condition. 
All movements were carried out as if on the drill ground. The brigade 
passed over 2000 meters with skirmishers in front. 

The skirmishers commenced to fire 240 meters from the enemy's posi- 
tion, they fired on the march, and with good effect, as could be seen after- 
wards. The strong columns of the second and third line suffered compara- 
tively little loss ; the old Saxon fire-arms did not carry far enough. 

All mounted officers, also the company commanders, remained on horse- 
back during the whole action. 

The attack of the brigade deserves to be called a model attack. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN ARTILLERY. 


By CAPTAIN THE HON. RANDOLPH MOSTYN, R. A. 
(Reprinted from the United Service Magazine, London.) 


46 HE development of modern Artillery” is a phrase well known 
ig not only to soldiers, but also to the general public. On no 
question, however, is the general public, nor for that matter are 
military men themselves, less well informed. The reasors for 
this are not far to seek. Artillery is a special subject, which has made 
great strides of late years. Its groundwork is seldcm treated of, and its 
essential details are but lightly dwelt on. Further, it is entirely a fire- 
effect arm, and cannot be exhibited to special correspondents and London 
sight-seers on the Aldershot manceuvring grounds. The public, therefore, 
is unable to instruct itself, and consequently regards with little interest 
and no power of criticism the theories which enthusiasts and minor spe- 
cialists occasionally ventilate in Service papers and magazines. Neverthe- 
less, special though the subject be, it is much simpler to understand, 
and much more full of real and speculative interest, than are the 
tactical assaults of infantry, or the strategical meanderings of crawling 
columns. 

The interest, as I have hinted, centres itself in the fire effect, and the 
key to this is furnished us annually by the practice camp which is main- 
tained on Dartmoor. Let us proceed there at once, then, and possess our- 
selves of this year’s key. 

The camp is perched some five hundred feet above the town of Oke- 
hampton. It is pitched in a rough pasturage on the very borders of Dart- 
moor; in fact, the watering trough for the horses is on the moor itself. 
From the back of the camp you obtain a view of a valley which is known 
as Number One range. It lies nearly North and South, and is hedged 
along its further length by three hills, the highest of which, “ Yes Tor,” is 
the most imposing one on Dartmoor. Yes Tor, in fact, dominates the 
whole country, and on its summit waves the red danger flag whenever the 
batteries are at practice. At the north end of the valley, and nearly clos- 
ing it, is a round elevation, known as the Holstock Down, the whole sum- 
mit and slopes of which are available for manceuvring batteries and bring- 
ing them into action. Stretching out from the base of Yes Tor, right 
across the valley, at ranges of about two thousand and four thousand yards 
respectively from the summit of Holstock, are two ridges, known as Black- 
down and Longstone Neck, which, together with the slopes of the hills 
themselves, present numerous positions, some open and some partially 
or even entirely concealed, on which all descriptions of targets can be 
arranged. Blackdown itself offers a choice of advanced positions where 
guns can be brought into action; while, to the right rear, East Hill offers 
another position into which guns can be retired ; but in this case the range 
lies somewhat transversely to the valley. Nearly parallel to Number One 
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range, and on the other side of the three hills, lies Number Two range, 
which offers no such choice of firing position as Number One, but numer- 
ous and trappy points where targets can be put out. Parallel to this again, 
and in a deeper valley than either of the others, lies Number Three range; 
but being considerably flatter and simpler in conformation it is the least 
instructive of the three. In their main aspects, however, the three are as 
one. They are totally uncultivated, and consist entirely of patchy barren 
and purple moorland, green marsh and grey stone. Not a tree, not evena 
shrub, breaks or defines the irregular monotony of the undulating expanse. 
There no aid is lent to the eye to discover features and reckon distances, 
On the contrary, the successive rises and dips of the necks and downs 
merge into each other and into the sombre background presented bya 
high ridge of hills, some four or five miles away. Against this blending of 
sombre lines nothing stands prominently out ; the targets are, therefore, 
almost indistinguishable ; and the sun when it does light the landscape 
only seems the more thoroughly to conceal them by shining, as it does, 
always on their backs and leaving their fronts in shadow. The mistsand the 
rains coming also always up the valley towards the guns often render glasses 
and telescopes useless. And the soft ground smothers the bursts of the com- 
mon shell, rendering observation difficult ; and also, by fatally interfering 
with the ricochet of the shrapnel bullets, considerably discounts their effect. 

So far, then, as the ground and the light are concerned no more diffi- 
cult ranges than the Dartmoor ones could be discovered, and, therefore, no 
more instructive ones; and in judging the shooting and estimating its 
value these depressing conditions should not be lost sight of. 

With regard now to the personnel. The camp has a staff consisting of 
a commandant, a staff adjutant, a range officer, a recording officer and an 
instructor from the Shoeburyness School of Gunnery, and in addition a 
range-finding officer was attached this year from Aldershot. The batteries 
arrive in four successive divisions of three batteries each, under a lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and stay for a period of from three to four weeks. One bat- 
tery in addition is permanently established at the camp, and is used for two 
purposes : first as a machine to be handled by the officers who are assem- 
bled monthly to go through a course of instruction; secondly as a machine 
for carrying out particular suggestions and experiments of the Ordnance 
Committee. 

The general programme for each detachment is, roughly speaking, as 
follows: The first week is devoted to elementary practice, which means that 
each battery 1s left under general instructions in the hands of its own major. 
The second is devoted to what is called “service practice.” Here, though 
the batteries are still under the command of their own majors, who are not 
interfered with unless necessity arises, yet the shooting is under the direct 
personal superintendence of the commandant, whose staff arrange the tar- 
gets and record times, effects, and expenditures. Lastly, the lieutenant- 
colonel commanding the division has three days allotted him in which to 
conduct “brigade practice,” #. ¢., to mass the batteries and carry out a 
scheme resembling as much as possible the probable action of a division of 
artillery on service. 
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It will be seen that this programme allows considerable latitude to offi- 
cers commanding batteries and divisions for developing their own qualities 
of command, and for experimenting on the treatment of many matters that 
are undoubtedly continually calling for improvement. It is needless to say, 
therefore, that it gives general satisfaction to the active officers of the regi- 
ment; it also gives a better index of their efficiency than if they were more 
controlled by the pedagogic element. 

For a proper understanding of our subject we must now devote some 
attention to the materiel. Broadly speaking, there is, perhaps, no matter 
with which artillerists are more thoroughly satisfied than with the type of 
weapon which has been adopted in our service, viz.: the twelve-pounder 
breech-loader. It may have certain drawbacks; it may on certain points 
be inferior to others; but it must be borne in mind that it is the balance of 
advantages which determines the value of a weapon, and not necessarily its 
greater accuracy in shooting or the greater destructiveness of each shot fired 
from it. Even on these main points, however, so far as the gun itself is 
concerned, the type in question is in reality second to none. But now, to 
one main feature common to all modern weapons it is desirable to call par- 
ticular attention, and that with no retrogressive aspirations, but with a view 
of correcting a very prevalent error. I refer to the enormously increased 
velocities of the projectiles. For this increase of velocity means that to 
reach a certain point the projectiles fly flatter or more parallel to the earth’s 
surface than if they were propelled with less velocity; which means that 
ranges require much less elevation than they use to; which again means 
that any slight error in elevation, from whatever cause it arises, makes an 
enormously greater difference in the range than it used to, which again 
means that accurate shooting is less easy than it used to be. Of course 
this is contrary to generally received notions. The public has been told 
that a most wonderfully accurate and far-ranging weapon has been supplied, 
and that commensurate results will necessarily ensue. But they will not 
unless the training of the men and the reliance which can be placed on them 
in action is equally improved. On this account certain sensational attempts 
have, I believe, been made to influence the public mind in a retrogressive 
direction, but as I said, with these attempts I have no sympathy, and, at 
least as far as the training of the men is concerned, it is sufficiently attain- 
able so long as there is no starving of ammunition, or of opportunities for 
regular practice. 

There is a further point in connection with these high velocities which 
deserves notice. It would seem at first sight that, though the flatness of 
the trajectory presents a difficulty to accurate ranging, yet it should consid- 
erably improve the death-dealing quality of the shrapnel. To understand 
this thoroughly we should perhaps just state that there are two projectives 
in common use in the service—the common shell and the shrapnel shell. 
The common shell is a mere box of powder with a percussion fuse at its end 
which goes off as soon as the shell strikes the ground, and so explodes the 
powder. It has no destructive effect, but there ensues a large volume of 
smoke, and, according as this column of smoke appears to be in front of or 
behind the object you are shooting at, so you know whether you have too 
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much or too little elevation on your gun and can alter your elevation ac- 
cordingly. Having found the correct elevation you proceed to use shrap- 
nel, in order to destroy the enemy. A shrapnel is of the same weight as a 
common, but it consists of a metal case enclosing a number of leaden bullets 
and one little chamber filled with a small charge of powder, and a fuse 
which begins to burn automatically when the shell leaves the gun, and is so 
arranged as to explode the powder in the chamber at any given instant, 
thus bursting the case and liberating the bullets, which fly forward in a 
shower, which gradually expands in the form of a cone. Now, it would 
seem at first sight that the flatter the trajectory of the shell, the flatter will 
be the course pursued by the bullets, and the greater, therefore, the depth 
of ground which they will sweep. But this is not so. For, in order to 
make a shell travel in a straight path, without wobbling or turning over, it 
is necessary to give it a spinning motion. This is imparted by the rifling of 
the gun, and is called the “ motion of rotation” in distinction to the “ mo- 
tion of translation,” which means its forward movement. Now, the greater 
the velocity of translation, the greater has to be the velocity of rotation, in 
order to keep the shell equally steady, and this unfortunately has an effect 
on the liberated bullets, making their cone of dispersion greater, 7. ¢., mak- 
ing them whirl away from each other, up and down, right and left. Very 
few of them travel along the path which the shot would have pursued if it 
had not burst, and, to borrow a term used of sporting guns, the pattern be- 
comes irregular and wide. The width is further increased by the modern 
practice of placing the bursting charge in the head of the shell, z.¢., in front 
of the bullets instead of in the base behind them. Now, the evil of a wide 
cone of dispersion can only be obviated by bursting the shell close up to the 
object aimed at, and this requires, of course, a corresponding increase in 
accuracy and judgment, 7. ¢., training, over the old days of muzzle-loaders 
and slow velocities. These facts, which are almost entirely lost sight of by 
the pedagogic and self-dubbed modern school of artillerists, will go far to 
explain certain confounding results with which we will presently deal. 

We come now toanother special development of modern artillery, which 
claims our special attention, and that is the system of using the weapon and 
projectile to the best advantage. In the old days of smooth-bores and 
round-shot, the battery, having been brought into action by the major, re- 
ceived general instructions from him, and each gun then passed to the 
separate control of its Number One, who observed, so far as he was able to, 
the pitch and burst of his own shot, and accordingly altered his scales and 
fuses so as to obtain the best effect. At the short ranges at which artillery 
engaged in those days this was feasible ; and perhaps it was the only feasible 
way of fighting the guns. Then, with the first rifled guns, considerably in- 
creased ranges came in; the same system was adhered to, with the result 
that occasionally the fire was entirely wasted. It was, in fact, very soon ob- 
vious that men could not be relied on either for observing the effect of their 
shell or for making the necessary corrections. Commanding officers, there- 
fore, soon saw the necessity of separating the observing duties from those 
of serving and firing each particular gun, and also of retaining in their own 
hands the control of correction. Finally, with the still more greatly in- 
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creased ranges of modern guns, a definite and rigid method, known as the 
bracket system, was introduced and enforced throughout the service. 

The system is of course very simple. It is merely a process of elimin- 
ating. You look at the object and guess its range. Say you guess two 
thousand yards. You firea shell at the corresponding elevation, and ob- 
serve whether it falls beyond or short of the object. Say it falls beyond. 
You then fire a shell at one thousand yards’ elevation and observe it. If it 
falls short you know that the object is between one and two thousand yards 
from you. You have got in fact a bracket of one thousand yards within 
which the object stands. You now fire a shell at fifteen hundred yards’ 
range, and, having observed it, you then havea bracket of five hundred 
yards within which you know that your object stands. So you keep halv- 
ing till you find your shell striking the object. Evidently the determination 
of the range by this method is the quickest and surest and simplest con- 
ceivable. All that you really have to do is to observe whether each succes- 
sive shell falls short of or beyond the object. The rest, you may say, works 
itself. And, to facilitate the observation, it is directed that the shell shall 
be thrown to the windward of the object, so that the smoke, which arises 
in acolumn or cloud after the burst, shall be blown across, either in front 
of or behind the object. For this a large puff of smoke is most desirable, 
and no shell could better fulfill this condition than the present pattern of 
steel common shell. 

But is the whole affair in reality as simple as it looks? It is not. There 
are certain conditions which are essential, if the range is to be determined 
with the accuracy necessary for effective fire. 

Ist. The guns must continuously shoot with equal strength. 

2d. The sighting and laying must be perfectly accurate. 

3d. The smoke of the exploded shell must in no way be obscured, and 
the wind must blow across the range. 

4th. The observer must be above the level of the general lie of the 
ground. 

5th. There must be no trap in the ground. 

The first condition—the accurate shooting of the guns—depends on 
their bores and elevating arrangements, the weights of the projectiles, the 
constitution of the powder, the accurate adjustment of the sights, and the 
mean of the sight brackets. Of all these points it may be said that they re- 
quire nothing more than the constant attention of those in charge; still, it 
is necessary to bearin mind that if cartridges of different dates are indis- 
criminately used, if shells are inaccurately filled, and if sights are not fre- 
quently tested both with reference to their own gun and to one another, the 
accurate determination of a range will be impossible. Most probably in 
campaigning some inaccuracy would arise from these sources. 

The second condition —accurate laying—is a matter of ability, instruc- 
tion and means. I do not propose here to discuss the telescopic sights, so 
dear to our modern school of artillery, but will only notice that even in the 
barrack square, and more so at practice on the ranges, especially when time 
isan object, even the best and most reliable layers make a percentage of 
errors in setting up the elevation, and a further percentage of error in the 
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actual laying, and this, whether with the ordinary or with the telescope 
sights. I may also observe that, judging by the practice at Okehampton, 
there is no appreciable advantage gained, except, perhaps, at extreme 
ranges, by the telescopic sight over the ordinary sights; and I will confi- 
dently predict that, owing to its greater complication and limited field of 
vision, the telescopic sights will lead, in an actual engagement, to a large 
increase in the percentage of grossly inaccurate laying or of abnormal 
rounds which fatally interfere with the rapid and accurate determination of 
ranges. 

The third condition concerns the visibility and direction of the smoke. 
Here we should notice that the smoke-clouds of the enemy's guns may ef- 
fectually conceal the limits of the skill you are directing against them, or, 
at any rate, will demand a very nice and discriminating exercise of obser- 
vation. The latter requirement is also essential when the wind is blowing 
up or down the range. 

The fourth condition simply means that you actually cannot observe 
the burst of a shell unless you can see the ground it burstsin. If a target 
is so placed behind a ridge or crest line that you can only see its top and 
none of the ground between the crest line and the foot of the target, the 
thin rising smoke gives too small a datum from which to say precisely 
whether the shot was over or under. And here we may notice that this is 
precisely the position where, in actual warfare, an enemy who intended to 
remain stationary would place himself. 

The fifth condition introduces a case which is no doubt rare, but curi- 
ous. Supposing a target placed on the crest of a hill, and that the ground 
seems to slope from you right up to the target, evidently, if a shot is fired 
and you do not see the shell burst, you will conclude that the shell went 
right over the hill. But now it may happen that there actually intervenes 
between you and the target a deep but cunningly concealed depression, and 
that your shell fell and burst in there, being therefore short instead of 
over. 

Instances of these features exist on the Dartmoor ranges in addition to 
the other difficulties I have noted before, and it is the universal experience 
that the obstacles to an effective fire, are first and chiefly the difficulties, | 
might say the impossibilities, of observation. 

In view of these difficulties it is perhaps curious that there is nothing 
laid down as to whom the duty of observing devolves on. Some command- 
ing officers observe for themselves, some assist themselves with an indepen- 
dent observer, and some rely entirely upon him. In favor of the indepen- 
dent observer it is urged that he is always at his post, indifferent to all 
else, except his one simple duty of shouting either “Over” or “Under;” 
whereas the commanding officer is distracted by numerous other duties, 
which are : ist, the arithmetical problem of halving each successive bracket 

and writing it down, together with the result of the shot, so that, in case 
things get mixed, he will have data to refer to; 2d, the duty of looking to 
see when each gun is ready to fire and giving the signal; 3d, the necessity 
of looking up the fuse table, so as to be ready with the order for the proper 
length of time-fuse as soon as it is possible to open with shrapnel. 
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These arguments rest on an assumption, a fallacy, and an extravagance. 

The assumption is that an observer is always at hand, and takes no ac- 
count of the long chapter of accidents which may temporarily or perma- 
nently cause him to absent himself. Whereas the commanding officer really 
has the advantage of being always present. 

The fallacy is in supposing that observation is so simple a matter ; 
whereas it nearly always demands a great alertness of the faculties and often 
an exercise of judgment. 

The extravagance is in the piling up of the other unnecessary duties on 
the commanding officer. Whereas, Ist, the arithmetical puzzle is much 
simplified by the invariable use of a bracket based on either 64 minutes or 
640 yards ; 2d, the record can be kept for him by a man standing at his el- 
bow, who can also watch the guns and be the instrument for giving the 
firing signal ; 3d, the setting of the first time-fuse, being rigidly determined 
by reference to a printed scale, can be performed with perfect proficiency 
by the subaltern in command of the section which first loads with shrapnel, 

In favor of the commanding officer being his own observer, it is urged 
that his rank requires him to perform responsible duties rather than me- 
chanical details. 

The method and difficulties of determining range being now explained, 
itis worth while inquiring what is the range which has been so determined. 
Is it the actual distance from the gun to the target? The answer is, that it 
may be so, but is not necessarily, nor even generally so. In fact, that 
which is obtained is the gun elevation necessary to throw a shell so as to 
hit a certain object, and it is a pity that the word “ range ” is used at all, as 
it allows untrue notions to creep in. It has occurred in this way: In old 
days you found experimentally the amount of elevation necessary for the 
shot to travel a direct distance of, say 500 yards. You then marked the 
sight, and wrote ‘‘ 500 yards” over the mark. On all subsequent occasions 
when you put your sight up to the 500 yards’ mark, aimed and fired your 
gun, you expected the shot to travel 500 yards. And so, for all practical 
purposes, it did. But with modern guns, this is far from being the case. 
As I said before, when treating of the increased difficulties of accurate fir- 
ing, any slight cause, such as dampness of atmosphere, height above sea- 
level, direction of wind, wear and tear of gun or sights, or sight brack- 
ets, age of powder, etc., make the shooting of guns vary considerably on 
different occasions, and thus evidently render them untrue to a rigid 
yard scale based on actual measurement. Asa matter of principle, yards 
should not be marked on sights, but only degrees and minutes; as a 
matter of fact, range is never obtained, but the angle of elevation re- 
quisite for the particular occasion. This has, of late, been recognized, 
and the inevitable compromise has been introduced of calling the eleva- 
tion gun-range to distinguish it from the actual yard-range. 

Technical as this matter is, its interest will become very apparent 
presently, for now that we have realized the great difficulties, we are ina 
position to consider the interesting question of their solution. 

Here we are met by two opposite schools. One, the retrogressive one, 
which would have us revert to a simple and less powerful weapon or per- 
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haps to a howitzer type of gun. In the latter direction, perhaps, something 
is even now being done, but we cannot here enter into a discussion of that. 
The other school says: “ Keep your guns, but allow me to introduce to you 
this little instrument.” 

The little instrument certainly deserves particular notice. It used to be 
known as a range-finder, but in its improved shape it is known as a tele- 
meter. It is a combination of telescope, reflecting mirrors, adjusting levers, 
scales and drums, and requires for its manipulation the services of two in- 
telligent men. It is claimed that you can take ranges so accurately and 
surely with it, that you can put the required elevation on your guns, set 
your time-fuses, load the guns behind any convenient cover, and then, 
without any preliminary ranging, run the guns up and overwhelm the 
enemy with a rapid shrapnel fire. 

This is a very interesting proposition, and high hopes have been built on 
it; but let us examine it a little more narrowly. 

It takes the services of two men, who are therefore practically lost to 
the battery. 

It requires a clear field for its use, and thus may be an impediment to 
other troops. 

It may give intelligence to the enemy as to the position you are going 
to occupy. 

It may be out of adjustment, and thus give a wrong range. 

The men using it may mistake the object and thus give a wrong range. 

Finally, the men using it may make errors in manipulation, which again 
will give a wrong range. 

All these objections are admitted. They require weighing. 

The first three we will pass over. The other three concern errors in 
range. These errors may be either gross or slight. In a batch of ranges 
taken with double observation at Okehampton, I find that gross errors, 
z.é., exceeding 10 per cent. of the range, occurred once in eight times. 
Presumably they would occur more often if single observations only were 
taken, and certainly they would occur far oftener in actual warfare. We 
might assume then that 25 per cent. of ranges would be grossly wrong, and 
the use of the instrument in these cases so far from being an advantage, 
would be a source of waste and delay. A far more serious evil, however, 
will be occasioned when the error in range is a very slight one. For, on 
account of reasons which I have already twice stated, our modern accurate 
gun requires corresponding accuracy all round. Now, if the telemeter 
gives a large error, you will notice it, and therefore range your guns cor- 
rectly by the ranging process; but if it gives a small one, which will be 
difficult to notice, you may then perhaps go on shooting all day without 
obtaining the slightest effect. 

How often does the telemeter give a slight error? The answer is that 
it is only by chance that it gives a correct range. For the telemeter 
measures the range in yards, and as we have already seen yard range is not 
gun range, and it is gun range that we want. 

The telemeter is therefore no substitute for the ranging process. 

It claims, however, to be a useful adjunct, and, as such, receives 
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a more tolerant approval. Critically examined, however, the claim is 
illusory. 

Its average error, taken from a long course of trials, is undoubtedly a 
small one. Now, the time it takes to range depends on the number of 
shots you fire, which depends on the length of the first bracket. It is 
argued that with the telemeter you need only use a very small bracket, thus 
saving two, or even three, shots. 

We have here in its nakedness the pedagogic error of applying the 
doctrine of averages to military matters. Nothing 1s more delusive or more 
fraught with peril. War istoo prompt and terrible to conform itself to col- 
umns of averages. The measure of utility in a military instrument is deter- 
mined rather by its extreme limit of error than by its average error. The 
absolute desideratum for rapid and effective shooting is a cast-iron system 
which can be so taught in the barrack square that in the field a battery will 
work like a machine. The mere possibility, therefore, that the telemeter 
will be absolutely wrong, instead of approximately right, precludes you from 
starting with a short bracket, and forces you to use as long a bracket as if 
the instrument was not in existence. 

It might now be argued that, as the telemeter generally gives an approxi- 
mate range, it would be desirable to start witha short bracket, and then, if 
necessary, link on successive short brackets. This would be a return to the 
now exploded system of “creeping.” Let us, however, examine even this 
without prejudice. 

We must admit that in some 75 per cent. of cases where this system was 
used, the range would be found to be within the first short bracket. And 
then would ensue a saving from this of three shells, occupying in delivery a 
time of a little over one minute, and saving, according to the rough estimate 
that I am able to form, an average of at most half a life. Personally, I 
consider such fractions valuable, but I can conceive that, from a military 
actuary’s point of view, /e jeu ne vaudrait pas la chandelle. For on what 
occasion would the saving be effected ? 

It would not be effected on those occasions when the battery is in posi- 
tion waiting for an enemy, as the battery would then have provided itself 
with accurate ranges by means of the ranging process. It would not be 
effected on those occasions when guns are hurried up to meet sudden emer- 
gencies, such as reinforcing a fighting line, or holding a position just 
gained ; nor on the occasion when guus already in action are directed to 
change their objective ; for on these occasions there is neither time nor space 
for the range-takers to exercise their craft. For what rare occasions then 
would the instrument be requisitioned ? 

We have arrived now at the difficulties and have found no deus ex 
machind to solve them for us. Nevertheless, we have magnificent troops, a 
splendid gun, specially selected powder and fuses, and a scientific system ; 
and, to make assurance doubly sure, we invariably take a double observation 
with the telemeter, and prepare our ammunition before coming into action ; 
and our opponents are unarmed wooden dummies. At least then we shall 
expect to see the scene of battle strewn, after a few minutes’ fire, with 
wooden fragments, evidence of the impossibility of any troops standing 
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up long before guns, and conveying a valuable object lesson to our comrades 
in the infantry as to the impossibility of attacking a position until all the 
opposite guns are silenced. This is, indeed, what we have been led to 
believe to be the “ modern school of artillerists.”. But what are the facts? 

According to the statistics of the Okehampton practice a quarter of 
an hour elapses before an effective shrapnel fire can be established against 
a stationary enemy. More minutely stated, according to the statistics of 
sixty-six attempts by various batteries, at different ranges and targets, to 
obtain accurate gun and fuse range, instead of the average of four minutes 
allowed by the modern school, an average of fifteen minutes is found to be 
consumed. And in these attempts we find an average expenditure of nine 
and a half common shell and twelve and a half shrapnel. 

The theorists are, no doubt, right that it can be done in the time they 
name, and it often was done within it. The process therefore continually 
took considerably over fifteen minutes. But let us look at it from a more 
practical point of view. The conditions on all these occasions were alike, 
that a battery was held to be in a position to proceed with a rapid shrapnel 
fire as soon as it had fired three consecutive effective shrapnel. The com- 
manding officer, as soon as he thought he had fulfilled the conditions, was 
allowed to ask the question, and the answer was signalled from the staff 
officer's observirfg party on the flanks of the target, and, if in the negative, 
the commanding officer had to set to work again. How many times the 
question was answered in the negative I am not in a position to state, but 
it would be considerably within the mark tostate that it occurred on twenty- 
tive per cent. of the occasion. Taking, however, five minutes as a basis of 
calculation, that is one minute more than is allowed by the modern school 
for ranging, and then, seeing that three times five minutes were expended, 
we should conclude that only once out of three times was a range 
effectively obtained, or, in other words, that the answer was a negative one 
on sixty-six per cent. of the occasions. 

It would be interesting to see how closely the official figures agree with 
this calculation. There would then also be other features to take into ac- 
count. First, some would say, that the limit for an effective shrapnel was 
on these occasions too narrowly defined. Taking into account, however, 
the action of our shrapnel, and the great accuracy of our fuses, and the fact 
that the definition was made by authorities at the school of gunnery, I am 
disinclined tothink that there is much in the objection. A more effective 
objection is provided by those conditions of the ground which we have 
dwelt on before. Here, however, we must be careful not to make too large 
an allowance; for a large proportion of the targets were placed on ground 
which presented no difficulties to observation, and on which no enemy 
would ever have thought of posting himself. 

We can push further than this. According to the afore-mentioned con- 
ditions, at least three of these shrapnel were really effective. But asa 
matter of fact, as these three had to be consecutive, there were numerous 
other non-consecutive but effective ones. We might estimate that at least 
six were effective, and this would give us three lines as the result of each 
effective shrapnel. This result is, however, considerably modified by a 
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large group fired by a single battery at a precisely similar target. Here six 
common and fifty shrapnel were fired, with a result of one hundred and 
twenty-four hits on forty-four men. The shooting was admittedly good, 
but if we allow six shrapnel for ranging, leaving forty-four effective, we 
find that each shrapnel accounted only for one enemy, by no possibility for 
three, but possibly for two if the enemy’s firing line was being continually 
reinforced. It remains to be observed, however, that neither of these 
targets was selected by infantry officers, and perhaps some will say that 
the dummies were far more exposed than actual infantry would have been. 

On the other hand, the powder used in the guns was of one specially 
selected brand, The targets were stationary, and the ground well known. 
Further a double observation occupying six minutes was almost invariably 
taken by the telemeter, and those six minutes were utilized in preparing 
and arranging ammunition and sights. Lastly, and most important of all, 
the dummies were on no occasion armed; yet the ranges against infantry 
targets were within the limits of modern rifle fire, and against dummy 
artillery within the limits of any modern guns. 

It is needless to attempt a guess at how often in action guns would 
range successfully and open a withering fire of shrapnel ; but evidently our 
comrades of the infantry may take heart from the above facts of peace 
practice. And if, from a study of them and of some about to follow, they 
even come to the conclusion that the artillery is really only the “ bogey 
man,” I shall consider that this article has not been written in vain. 

We come now to the question of effect, for of course these twelve or 
thirteen shrapnel per range were not wholly innocent of life. To give an 
average effect for the whole of the sixty-six ranges is impossible, owing to 
the varying nature of the targets. We find, however, a set of nine at- 
tempts at the same target which gives some very useful figures. The target 
consisted of fifty half-dummies, z. ¢., infantry kneeling, behind a sheltered 
trench, with intervals of about two feet between each. The average times 
and number of shell expended here agree very closely with the general av- 
erages given above, and the range was about 2000 yards. We find that 
here on an average seventeen men received twenty-seven bullets between 
them ; or, taking twelve and a half shrapnel, as the average expended, then 
each shrapnel accounted for one and a quarter men; or, again, at such a 
target a battery while ranging destroys about a man a minute. 

We will now take a set of twelve attempts made under slightly different 
conditions. The orders were to find the range and pour in a shrapnel fire for 
a total time of about ten minutes. Thus not even the average ranging time 
was allowed, and it is needless to say, therefore, that it was not always ob- 
tained. In fact, pedantically speaking, and judging from a comparison of 
the results, it was obtained in at most three instances. Yet the target was 
a huge one. It consisted of four companies, each of twenty or twenty-five 
full-length dummies in column of companies, z. ¢., about twenty paces in 
rear of each other, on a gentle declivity facing the battery, and repre- 
sented, doubtless, a column of infantry crossing an open space. The 
range was nearly 3000 yards, and the carnage was terrible. Each bat- 
tery fired for an average time of nine and two-thirds minutes, expended 
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seven common and thirteen shrapnel, and put an average of 113 bullets into 
forty-two men: and as no doubt a number of them were killed twice over, 
we might without exaggeration, put the number of men killed by each 
shrapnel at four, and the number of those killed by each effective shrapnel at 
considerably more. The conclusion is inevitable that the upright dummy who 
chooses to walk down a hill towards a battery is a fool; and, bloodthirsty 
though we be, it is impossible to feel anything but regret for these devoted 
though soulless “Casabiancas” and the good ammunition expended onthem, 
Such targets as these, resonant though they be of effect, do not enter into 
a serious consideration of artillery fire, for in actual warfare you would 
never meet with them. Their only value lies in helping to built up a general 
estimate that against a standing firing line of infantry the average value of 
each effective shrapnel is about four lines, and against a kneeling line about 
two, which is a meagre result when we consider the number of men, viz.: 
about 200, when we add in the ammunition train, the number of horses 
and the amount of material in a battery, when we further consider that a 
battery has no power for actual offense, and, finally when we consider that 
at peace practice even an effective fire is only developed once in three tries. 
Of course there is much more to be said on this subject than is contained 
within the limits of this slight sketch. There is, in fact, the whole reverse 
ot the medal, viz., infantry fire effect to be gauged and valued, and then 
there would remain the great question of respective moral effects, espe- 
cially with reference to the new smokeless powder. What I have written 
has been, therefore, with no intention of decrying the efforts which have 
been made to develop artillery fire, but with the idea that there exists at 
present a predisposition to imbue our fighting line with a respect for the 
fire of artillery quite beyond its merits, a respect which in the end will 
prove most unwholesome and disastrous. At least, however, I have indi- 
cated a way-of dealing with the figures of peace practice which, more fully 
developed and with the help of complete statistics, may give us accu- 
rate knowledge in place of the vague generalities which are now floating 
about us. 
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expiration of the armistice until the battle of Leipsic, is deservedly 
a favorite subject of military study. This campaign, as do but few 
others, affords situations in abundance that will always be a source 
of suggestion to the thinking soldier. Although, before the publication of 
Napoleon's correspondence, our judgment regarding many incidents rested 
upon an insecure foundation, since its appearance we are enabled to com- 
mand a clear view of the causes and the policy which influenced the Em- 


N APOLEON'’S campaign against the allies in the year 1813, from the 
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peror in his actions. One point, which gave rise to considerable criticism, 
was his behavior during the decisive days immediately preceding Leipsic. 
An examination of these days and especially of the conduct of Napoleon 
will be the subject of my discourse to-day. 

With 350,000 men who were distributed in Saxony, Silesia and Lusatia,* 
Napoleon, on the 17th of August, reopened the campaign. Opposed to him 
were the allies amounting to 430,000 men in Bohemia, Silesia and Branden- 
burg, on the periphery of the half circle in the centre of which Napoleon's 
forces had taken position. 

This position, as well as the numerical superiority of the allies, had led 
Napoleon to make the undoubtedly correct choice of the strategic-defen- 
sive. Supported by the fortresses of the Elbe at Dresden, Torgau, Witten- 
berg and Magdeburg, which remained within his grasp and assuted him a 
safe passage over the stream, he determined to hold his forces together and 
seek to strike his enemy singly and with superior strength whenever possible. 

Already in July, at Trachenberg in Silesia, the allies had agreed upon 
their plan of campaign. This so-called “ Trachenberg Plan of Operations ”’ 
had in view, generally, the concentric-strategic attack upon Napoleon's 
forces; and this design finds its most precise expression in the closing 
words of the plan, which are as follows: 

“The combined armies of the allies will advance to the attack and the 
enemy's position will be their place of assembly.” 

It is a pity that this beautiful thought was so poorly executed. 

It serves to show how difficult it is to move separate forces upon one 
point according to a common plan; especially where these separate forces 
belong to different nations. 

Only to the Prussian general, who was really actuated by an aggressive 
spirit, was it given to win victories upon the Katzbach, at Grossbeeren, at 
Kulm, and at Dennewitz. The grand Bohemian army, on the other hand, 
upon advancing to Dresden was completely shattered. Here, once again» 
the genius of Napoleon shone forth in the clearest light, as with 130,000 
men he struck the army of Schwarzenberg and threw it back into Bohemia. 

But among his adversaries there was one leader who had determined to 
make an end of the hesitating policy of the Bohemian army as well as that 
under the Crown Prince of Sweden; this was none other than General 
Bliicher. In the middle of September this general boldly decided to move 
out of Lusatia towards the Elbe, to cross this stream in the neighborhood 
of Wittenberg, and to advance by Halle straight upon Napoleon’s com- 
munications. 

This undertaking, which necessitated the complete transfer of the com- 
munication of the Silesian army, must ever be regarded as most daring. 
Just as in the year 1814, Bliicher was again enabled, by detaching himself 
from the Grand Army, and by his march to the right over the Marne and 
the Aisne and his subsequent advance upon Paris, to bring the campaign 
of 1814 to a fortunate conclusion; so this march to the Elbe was the 
turning point of the impending decision. 

On the 3d of October, the Silesian army, under extraordinarily difficult 


* Not counting Davoust, who with 30,000 men was on the lower Elbe. 
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local conditions, in a glorious action at Wartenberg forced the passage of 
the Elbe in the face of a strongly posted enemy. 

Napoleon did not perceive this movement in time. While the approach 
of the Silesian army to the Elbe did not escape his notice, yet as late as the 
2d of October he was of opinion that it was his adversary’s intention to at- 
tack the fortified camp at Dresden from the north.* i 

He had not credited such a bold enterprise as Bliicher’s to even the 
most enterprising and dangerous general of his enemies. He contented 
himself therefore, on the 2d of October, with placing the fortifications of 
Dresden on the right bank of the Elbe in a condition to repulse the attacks 
from the side of the Silesian army which he expected about the 4th or 5th.t 

On the night of the 3d, Napoleon received news that his opponent was 
making preparations to effect a passage at Miihlberg, about fourteen miles 
above Torgau. He immediately despatched his adjutant, General Lebrun, 
to Strehla with orders to collect the troops there and at Riesa, and oppose 
the enemy’s passage under all circumstances.{ But at this very moment 
24,000 men of the Silesian army were already upon the left bank of the 
Elbe, at Wartenburg; and Bliicher’s object in sending Sachen’s corps on 
Miihlberg, to mislead Napoleon as to his real point of passage, was com- 
pletely accomplished. 

Napoleon first learned of this passage in the night of the 4th. 

The positions of the French forces, which are shown upon Map I., were 
as follows : § 

The main body, composed of the Guard, the 11th, Ist, and 14th Corps 
and the 2d Cavalry Corps, total 90,000 men, in and about Dresden, where 
the Emperor had established his headquarters; somewhat further down 
the stream on the left bank of the Elbe, from Meissen to Strehla, was the 3d 
Corps, about 20,000 men. 

A second body, the 4th and 7th Corps, both under Ney, and the 6th 
Corps and a Cavalry Corps under Marmont, total 60,000 men, was posted 
along the left bank of the Mulde from Eilenburg to Bitterfeld. 

A third body, the 2d, 5th and 8th Corps and the 5th Cavalry Corps, total 
43,000 men, | under Murat, the King of Naples, with its front towards the 
Erzgebirge in the line Altenburg—Freiberg. 

* On this day Napoleon wrote to Macdonald: “Il parait que les corps de Langeron, de Sacken 
et de Bliicher ont fait tous un mouvement sur Elsterwerda et Grossenhain. I] est possible que ce 
soit pour attaquer le camp retranché du cété de la plaine, par les chemins de Berlin et de Meissen. 
Comme ils évitent par 1a la forét, c’ est effectivment le point le plus attaquable."" Corresp. XXV1., 
20,678. Upon the same day he expressed himself similarly in a letter to Gouvion St. Cyr. 

+ On the ed of October, Napoleon wrote to the chiet of engineers, General Rogniat: “I! faut 
s’ occuper avec la plus grande activité du camp retranché de la rive droite,” and to the chief of 
artillery, General Count Sorbier: ** I] faut tout préparer comme si l'on devait étre attaqué le 4 ou 
le 5." Corresp. XXVI_. 20,681 and 20,682. In orders which went into details he acquainted both gen- 
erals with the proposed fortifications. 

¢ The orders in question were given by Napoleon at 4 o'clock in the morning of the 4th of 
October. Corresp. XXVI1. 20,690, and 20,691. 

§ Consult Map I. The disposition of the French forces on the 4th as given by York in his work 
** Napoleon as General,” is not quite correct. He took the same from the /rec?s militaire de la 
campagne de 1813, which he also follows in his reflections. 
Plotho reckons 43,000 ; Schulz, History of European Wars, 42,550. In Norvin’s Portefeuille de 


1813, LI. 366, Murat’s troops together with the 1st and 14th Corps, are placed at 70,000 ; the last 
aumber 30,000, so there remained to Murat 40,000. We can therefore consider 43,000 as correct. 
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Finally a mixed corps of about 6000 men under Arrighi, occupied Leip 
sic ; and between Weissenfels and Naumberg there moved a cavalry division 


of the Guard, about 6000 horses, under Lefébre-Desnouettes. 


Thus 


The oth Corps under Augereau, 20,000 men, * had reached Jena. 


stood Napoleon with about 240,000 men at his disposal. + Besides these the 
* Not 16,0co as usually given. Napoleon himself estimated it at 20,000 men.*Corresp. XXVI. 20,687. 
+ Not 220,000 as commonly stated. In Norvin’s Portefeuille de 1813, it is very justly estimated as 
210,000 without Arrighi, Augereau and Lefébre-Desnouettes. As these three together were 30,- 


ooo strong, we have the figures given above. 
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fortresses of Torgau, Wittenberg and Magdeburg were so strongly held and 
in such good condition, that they had no cause to fear a siege. As the dis- 
tance from the extreme left at Bitterfeld to the extreme right at Pirna was 
about 85 miles, the forces (excepting Augereau) could be concentrated upon 
either flank in from six to seven days, and upon the centre in about half that 
time. 

Opposed to this unusually crowded position were the armies of the allies, 
distributed as follows: 

In the north the army of the Crown Prince of Sweden, 76,000 men, 
was at Aken and Dessau, and for most part upon the left bank of the Elbe; 
the Silesian army under Bliicher, 64,000 men, on the left bank of the Elbe 
at Kemberg. The fortresses of Wittenberg and Torgau were observed by 
small detachments.* After the flank march of the Silesian army out of 
Lusatia, only weak detachments were left to oppose the French centre at 
Dresden.t 

From the south the Bohemian or Main Army under Schwarzenberg, was 
about to advance over the Erzgebirge. Here, at the end of September, the 
arrival of the Russian reserves under Bennigsen in the vicinity of Teplitz, 
gave the signal for a renewal of hostilities. They no longer planned, as in 
the first instance, to move upon Dresden, but upon Leipsic; and with this 
direction so perilous to Napoleon, to strike in his rear. North of the moun- 
tains to the southeast of Chemnitz, near Zschopau, was the right wing, com- 
posed of the corps of Klenan and Gyulai, together numbering about 38,000 
men; at Schwarzenberg was the corps of Wittgenstein, 20,000 men. Strong 
cavalry detachments had already pushed on to the neighborhood of Gera 
and Altenburg.} Thus there were now 70,000 men north of the mountains 
while the remainder was still southward of the same, near Klommotau. 
Covering the right flank of the main body, was the Russian reserve under 
Benningsen, 50,000 men, near Teplitz and Aussig. 

A glance at Map I. will show how critical the Emperor's position had 
become. He was now turned on both flanks and across his rear enterpris- 
ing partisan leaders of the Northernand the Main Army clasped hands and 
threatened his communications to the utmost. 

At the opening of the campaign, Napoleon said confidently: “ One 
cannot turn 400,000 men supported by a system of strongholds and a river 
like the Elbe; who can with equal ease debouch by Dresden, Torgau; 
Wittenberg or Magdeburg.”§ But these 400,000 men had been reduced 
to 240,000, and of the fortresses neither Magdeburg nor Wittenberg had 
prevented the passage of the river by the Northern and Silesian armies. 
Dresden and Torgau, on the other hand, had thus far lost their significance ; 
for here, on the right bank of the Elbe, strong bodies of the enemy were 
no longer to be found. The Emperor possessed only one great and im- 
portant advantage over the allies and that was—unity of command. 

* Wittenberg by the Prussian Brigade Thiimen ; Torgau by the Prussian Brigade Wobeser. 

+ At Bautzen a Russian detachment under Tscherbatow, about Sooo men ; and at Neustadt, on 
the Bohemian frontier, an Austrian detachment about 5000 strong. 

¢ Already on the 28th of September, Thielman had driven the cavalry division Lefébre-Des- 


nouettes out of Altenburg, with severe loss. 
§ To Marshal St. Cyr, 17. Aug. 1813. Corresp, XXVI, 20,398. 
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In the south the allies were commanded by Schwarzenberg and the 
three monarchs; in the North by the Crown Prince of Sweden and Bliicher. 
Although, strictly speaking, Schwarzenberg exercised supreme command 
over the allied forces, yet the distance separating the different armies pre- 
cluded co-operation or unity of action. From this it followed that each 
commander viewed himself as more or less independent. 

This distance alone made itself powerfully felt. For example, informa- 
tion of the victory of Wartenberg, on the 3d of October, did not reach 
Schwarzenberg until the 7th.* 

And here the question arises: * Was it possible for Napoleon, in his pres- 
ent situation, to attack the armies approaching from the north and the south 
separately and with a superiority? There lay before him two alternatives ; 
either to turn against Schwarzenberg or against the Northern and Silesian 
armes. 

It was, evidently, easier for him to assemble his forces against the first 
than against the last. If Napoleon withdrew all available strength from 
Dresden, within two days he could assemble 130,000 men near Chemnitz. 
Two days later Prince Schwarzenberg had passed 25,000 more men over the 
mountains,t so that Napoleon would have opposed him with a superiority of 
30,000 men. He would therefore have had well-grounded reasons for ex- 
pecting success; and such success, apparently, would have left him undis- 
turbed on this side for a long time. Owing to the hesitating and cautious 
conduct of Schwarzenberg this could be undertaken with tolerable safety— 
for since the battle of Dresden a full month had passed before the Field- 
Marshal could bring himself to authorize a forward movement. 

If Napoleon turned against the Northern and Silesian armies he could 
employ the Dresden troops, leaving those occupying the line Altenburg- 
Freiberg to contain the Bohemian army. He could, within three days, 
assemble 160,000 men in the neighborhood of Diiben and thus oppose the 
Northern and Silesian armies with a superiority of 20,000 men. Together 
with Augereau’s command the troops opposed to the Bohemian army were 
then about 60,000 men. Therefore Napoleon could look upon this number 
as sufficient to contain the Bohemian army until a decision was reached 
in the north. 

In either case Napoleon had an opportunity to attack an isolated enemy 
with superior strength and to obtain a favorable result. 

If Napoleon hesitated to attack either one of these bodies of the allies, 
there remained another course, which was to assemble his forces near Leipsic 
and there, in a well prepared position, to await the attack. This, however, 
left him exposed to the danger that out of the strategical turning move- 
ment already under way there would also come a tactical one upon the 
battle-field. Should this happen it could be easily foreseen that the great 
numerical superiority of the enemy would lead to his capitulation. 

” @Baselay’s Journal of the Operations of War. Schwarzenberg’s headquarters were this day 
at Marienberg 2nd the news could only reach him after a long detour to the west of Leipsic ; so it 


is not surprising that it came so late. 

+ These were the 2d Austrian Corps and the reserve of the Prince of Hessen-Homburg. 
The entire Bohemian army had crossed the Erzgebirge on the 8th of October; but Bennigsen's 
troops made reconnaissances the first days and :he main body did not begin to cross until the 7th. 
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Finally the Emperor had still another course, namely, to wholly give up 
his position in Saxony and fall back behind the Saale. In six days the 
troops farthest advanced beyond Dresden could have reached the Saale; 
those in the north at Diiben and Bitterfeld, and in the south on the line 
Altenburg-Freiberg could follow the movement according to the pressure 
of the enemy. These movements could still have been executed at this 
time without special danger.* 

In order to judge correctly of the measure actually adopted by Napoleon 
we must first consider how far the screened position of the enemy was 
known to him. : 

At the first news of the movements of Bliicher and his passage at War- 
tenburg, Napoleon did not grasp theirtrue significance. True, he did send 
Marmont, from whom he received this news, an order to retake from the 
enemy the bridges of Wartenburg, Rosslau and Aken,t but he had no sus- 
picion that the whole Silesian army was already upon the left bank.} He 
contented himself therefore with sending the 3d Corps on Torgau and 
placing it under the orders of Marmont. Ney should then with the com- 
bined forces on the Mulde, 80,000 strong, have thrown the Silesian army 
back over the Elbe. It must be acknowledged that Napoleon suffered from 
the faulty execution of his subordinates. It was Ney in particular who 
under no especial pressure abandoned his position on the left bank of the 
Mulde, and by his movement tothe rear drew Marmont with him.$ Indeed 
it is quite possible that an energetic advance of the forces here assembled 
would have driven Bliicher back over the Elbe by the weight of numbers, 
The Crown Prince of Sweden would have scarcely felt inclined to afford 
Bliicher timely and powerful aid as he was ready to retreat at every ap- 
proach of strong French forces. 

Again, neither the extent nor the object of the movements of the Bohe- 
mian army had been comprehended by the Emperor. As the reports 
brought in in the first days of October caused him to return to his opinion 
of the last of September,| that the allies now hesitated to assume the 


*On the roth of October Napoleon was able to assemble his forces behind the Saale. The 
King of Naples really withstood the pressure of the Main Army until the rath. An advance of the 
Northern and Silesian armies could also have been delayed until this day by the forcesof Ney 
and Marmont. 

+ Reunissez votre corps, le rer corps de cavalerie, et marchez A l’ennemi. Enlevez-lui ses 
ponts de Wartenburg, Dessau et Acken, qu’ il ne lui reste aucun. Communiquez ces nouvelles au 
prince de la Moskowa, et faites-lui connaitre combien c’est important d’enlever al’ ennemi 
tous ses ponts. Corresp. XXVI, 20 604. 

¢ Else he would not have written to Marmont at 3 o'clock in the morning of the sth of October: 
“ Tl serait urgent de rejeter l’'ennemi au dela de la riviere avant qu’il ait de nouveaux renforts.” 
Corresp. 20,695. 

§ The charges against Ney made by Marmont in his memoirs must be regarded as well 
founded. Marmont here showed truer insight and greater ability than the otherwise fearless and 
unshrinking Ney. 

On the rst of October the Emperor wrote to Berthier: “ Faites connaitre au Maréchal 
Saint-Cyr que tout porte a penser que l’ennemi opére sur sa gauche,” and to the Marshal Victor, 
who with ed corps was at Fliha: ‘“‘Comme tous les renseignements que je recois de tous 
cétes portent que l’ennemi fait effectivement quelque chose sur sa gauche.”’ Correspondence, 
XXVI, 20.670 and 20,671. He even pointed out in these days that if the allies advanced by Marien- 
berg on Leipsic or Dresden it would be very favorable to him as then at length they would come 
to battle. 
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offensive, and therefore, would content themselves with minor warfare,* 
he did not apprehend a serious advance of the enemy on that side.t He 
therefore determined to advance against the Northern and Silesian armies ; 
meanwhile on the 5th of October, he conducted a further movement of the 
troops assembled at Dresden down the Elbe. A part of the Guard was 
sent toward Meissen, and Marshal Saint-Cyr, who was south of Dresden 
with the 1st and 14th Corps, drew nearer to that city. In the night of the 
6th of October the Emperor received assurances that the Silesian army had 
directed itself upon Wittenberg. ; 

Now further troops were put in motion. Macdonald with the rith 
corps, Sebastiani with the 2d Cavalry Corps, who were still upon the right 
bank of the Elbe, were ordered to fall back upon the river and cross at 
Meissen. Sebastiani was then to push on as far as the junction of the 
two roads running from Torgau and Leipsic to Meissen. Napoleon’s lead- 
ing thought in this measure was to keep open not only the road to the 
Mulde but still another; for closely connected with the design to move 
upon the Mulde arose another plan, namely, to march upon Torgau and 
there, under cover of the fortress, to cross the Elbe and advance upon the 
right bank. Napoleon thought to completely sever the communications of 
the Silesian army and seize the bridges at Wartenburg without being forced 
to advance against the front of the enemy or against the fortifications con- 
structed .for the defense of the bridges. The possession of the fortress 
Wittenberg made it tolerably certain that he could recross to the left bank. 
In the morning of October 6th, Napoleon imparted this plan to Marmont 
and at the same time his intention to enter Meissen that evening in 
person.} 

The boldness of this plan makes it undoubtedly alluring at first sight. 
Without regard to his own communications, already threatened by the pro- 
gress of the allies upon the north and south, the Emperor decided to fall 
upon the rear of his most dangerous enemy, Bliicher. 

But one must further inquire whether the direction chosen by the 
Emperor really promised success provided Bliicher did not allow himself 
to be misled but continued his movement on Leipsic, which could hardly 
be prevented by the weak French forces opposed to him. If meanwhile, 
the Bohemian army also advanced, the French forces upon the left bank of 
the Elbe would be easily crushed. Napoleon then would be striking at the 
empty air; for a continuation of the movement in the direction of Berlin 


* On the 29th of September the Emperor wrote to Berthier: ** Ecrivez au Maréchal Saint-Cyr 
qui ’il parait que l’ennemi a renoncé définitivement A son project de pénétrer sur Dresde et A toute 
opération offensive, se contentant de faire la petite guerre.’’ Corresp. XX VI, 20,659. 

+“ Jene crois pas que l’armée de Wittgenstein arrive avec ses renforts. Je crois que le corps 
de Klenan est fort de 14,000 hommes d’infanterie,”” wrote Napoleon on the sth of October to the 
King of Naples. Corresp. XX VI, 20,608. 

+ This document was issued at about 9 o’clock in the morning and reads as follows: ‘“‘ Je me 
propose de me porter sur Torgau, et de lA de marcher par la rive droite, afin de couper l’ennemi et 
de lui enlever tous ses ponts, sans étre obligé de lutter contre ses tétes de pont. En marchant par 
la rive gauche, il y a l’inconvenient que l’ennemi peut repasser la riviére et éviter la bataille ; mais, 
dans cette seconde hypothése, on pouvait déboucher par Wittenburg.’’ Corresp. XXVI, 20,705. In 
the same writing there appears: ‘Je serai ce soir 4 Meissen avec 80,000 hommes.”’ In a letter to 
Sebastiani of the same day he expresses himself: ‘* Je serai de bonne heure ce soir, de ma personne, 


A Meissen.” Corresp. XXVI, 20,707. 
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was not to be thought of in view of his comparative weakness, and the 
fact that the enemy was posted in his rear. The Emperor would then be 
completely cut off from his communications with France ; his adversaries 
would be united in his rear, and his position would be the most unfavorable 
imaginable. Thus, this audacious plan loses its value upon a closer view. 
Napoleon appears to have felt this himself, for, although he communicated 
this plan as stated above, still he added: “ At all events, as the enemy has 
seized upon the initiative, I will be able to shape my course when I fully 
understand the condition of things, namely, on the evening of the 6th.” 

Indeed, upon the evening of the 6th, the Emperor abandoned the plan 
of taking the offensive upon the right bank of the Elbe, and decided to 
move the troops remaining at Dresden and Meissen upon Wurzen ; and, in 
order to check any attempted advance of the Bohemian army, to combine 
the troops in the line Altenburg-Freiberg under the command of the King 
of Naples at Rochlitz. He finally chose the plan, the feasibility of which 
we formerly pointed out, namely, to contain the Bohemian army with a 
part of his force and to concentrate the main body, about 170,000 men, on 
the middle Mulde in order to operate against the enemy advancing from 
the north. But the plan of attacking regardless of circumstances was not 
clearly and definitely settled upon; for Napoleon himself said: “From 
Wurzen I can move on Torgau and against the enemy, who is breaking 
through from Wittenberg, or unite my whole force at Leipsic for a general 
engagement, or fall back over the Saale.”* 

The Emperor had four possible plans in view, which were: To advance 
upon Torgau ; which would lead to the original plan of an offensive move- 
ment on the right bank of the Elbe. 

To move straight upon Bliicher. These were the two offensive thoughts. 
The other two were of a defensive nature. 

To unite all the forces at Leipsic and there await the attack. Which is 
the third plan suggested by us above. 

To retreat behind the Saale, our fourth plan, which, in his present situa- 
tion, offered the safest means for delayingthe decision. The possibility of 
throwing his main body against the advancing Bohemian army and there 
to seek a decision, seems to have been overlooked by Napoleon. And yet, 
as has been shown, concentration could have been more speedily effected 
at that point and success more easily secured than by the movement against 
the Silesian army. In order to contain Bliicher, Ney and Marmont were 
sufficient ; as, judging from his previous behavior, an energetic advance of 
the Crown Prince of Sweden was not to be apprehended ; but with the Bo- 
hemian army once more thrown back into Bohemia, Napoleon could turn 
against the force approaching from the north, and the discord prevailing 
between its leaders offered new chances of success. 

That the Emperor did not see the possibility of first attacking the Bohe- 
mian army may have been due to the insufficient information he had at this 
time received regarding the movements of that army, and to his opinion 
that an advance of strong bodies on this side was out of the question. 


*Notes sur les mouvements des différent corps d’armée. Dated Dresden, 7 October, 1813, 1 
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His determination to give up Dresden was decidedly correct ; but the 
different alternatives weighed by the Emperor during his operations on the 
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middle Mulde* make it certain that he had not decided to use his superi- 
ority in a rapid offensive under all circumstances.t 
*The views of the Precis militaire de lacampagne de 1813 en Allemagne and those of York do not 
entirely agree. There, among others, the Emperor's intention eventually to move from Wurzen upon 


Torgau and also to take up the offensive upon the right bank is omitted, and a march upon Torgau is 
held equivalent to an advance against Blticher. It was not so, however ; for it is said expressly, 
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On the morning of the 7th, after a whole night of labor, the Emperor 
left Dresden for Meissen, taking with him that part of the guard still re- 
maining in Dresden. 

Marshal Saint-Cyr was this day ordered to assemble the Ist and 14th 
Corps in Dresden to send all stores as well as the sick by boat to Torgau,t 
and on the eighth (see map 2) to follow with his troops on Wurzen where 
the Emperor expected their arrival on the roth.§ 

The concentration of 170,000 men upon the middle Mulde was there- 
fore begun; and the greater part of the Dresden forces were marching 
upon Wurzen. But the plan of giving up Dresden was only of short dura- 
tion. Apparently before his departure, at any rate upon his arrival at 
Meissen, the Emperor changed the same and decided not to give up that 
city unless the battle he was seeking with Bliicher and the Northern Army 
resulted unfavorably.| Saint-Cyr, according to this new plan, was to occupy 
Dresden with the 1st and 14th Corps—altogether 30,000 men—and to give 
out that he was 50,000 strong. 


(To be continued.) 


“de Wurzen je puis me porter sur Torgauetsur l’ennemi.” It is for this reason, probably, that the 
Precis passes over the intention to make an offensive movement upon the right bank of the Elbe, 
which Napoleon had already imparted to Marmont on the 6th, and therefore does not suspect a 
similar one in the project of the 7th. 
+Writing to Marmont 7th October, 4 a. m., the Emperor said he had chosen Wurzen in advance 

as a rendezvous in order to be able to reach Leipsic, *‘ si cela était absolument nécessaire.”’ Cor- 
resp. XXVI, 20,717. Two hours later he wrote to the King of Naples: ‘‘ Retenez les Autrichiens 
le plus que vous pourrez, pour que je puisse battre Bliicher et les Suédois avant leur arrivée au 
corps de Schwarzenberg,"’ and again put the offensive thought in the first place. 

¢ On the 6th Napoleon gave orders to prepare to evacuate the city on the 7th: ** L’administra- 
tion fera embarquer 6000 malades ; 30 (bateaux) seront donnés a |’ artillerie, qui fera embarquer 
tous ses caissons, fusils et munitions. Ce convoi de 7o bateaux sera prét A descendre la riviétre 
dans la journée de demain pour se rendre 4 Torgau.”’ Corresp. XXVI., 20,709. Onthe 7th of October, 
3 A. M., the Emperor gave the later orders for the evacuation of Dresden. Corresp. XXVI., 20,714. 

§ ** Le 10, le corps du maréchal Saint-Cyr, serait sur Wurzen.”’ Corresp. XXVI., 20711. Mar- 
shal Saint-Cyr relates in his memoirs that he was summoned by Napoleon at midnight on the 6th, 
The Emperor then explained his intention to make Dresden the central point of his operations no 
tonger, but to abandon it in order to take up a new position behind the Saale with his right resting 
on Erfurt and his left upon Magdeburg. This arouses suspicion as it does not agree with the 
instruction the Emperor gave Marmont on the evening of the 6th regarding an advance upon the 
right bank of the Elbe, nor with the remarks concerning a retreat behind the Saale made by him 
at1ra.Mm.on the 7th, shortly after the interview with Saint-Cyr—Corresp. XXVI., 20,711—and 
which we have mentioned in the last lines above. If the Emperor decided upon the evacuation 
of Dresden it was because he needed these troops in the impending battle. 

| From the letter sent to the King of Naples from Dresden, 7th October, 6 a. m., we conclude 
that Napoleon changed his plan in Dresden instead of at Meissen as stated by York. In that let- 
terfis the sentence: ‘* Le maréchal Saint-Cyr reste 4 Dresde.”’ It is not to be understood that the 
Emperor only intended to leave Saint-Cyr in Dresden temporarily. There is another letter at 
hand which clears up this point. In the correspondence (XXVI., 20,710) there is a letter to the chief 
of administration, Count Dam, which, though it bears no date, appears to have been written on the 
morning of the 7th (and not, as remarked by the publisher, on the 6th) containing these words : 
** J'ai ordonné que le petit quartier général partit aujourd’ hui.’ The lesser headquarters, how- 
ever, did not break up till the 7th. To quote further from this note: ‘* L’ Empereur va livrer 
bataille. La place sera occupée par 30,000 hommes. Sisa Majesté perd la bataille, elle fera évac- 
uer la place. Mais comme sa Majesté remportera la bataille, Dresde se tiendra toujours son centre 
d’ operations.” 

€ In a despatch from Meissen to Marshal Saint-Cyr, the Emperor thus explains his intentions 
regardingDresden ; “* J’ai |’ espérance d’ attirer 1’ ennemi A une bataille. Mes idées seront entiere- 
ment assises demain. et, si j'ai |’ esperance d’ attirer I’ ennemi 4 une bataille, mon intention est 
de conserver Dresde ; d’ autant plus que j’ operai par Torgauet que m communications seront 
assurées par I’ une et I’ autre rive.’ Corresp. XXVI., 20,710. 
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FORTIFICATION, 
By MAJOR H. D’A, BRETON, R. E. 


(From Royal Engineers’ Journal, February 2, 1591.) 


N his recent trenchant work on this subject, Major Clarke has tilted 

| against the symmetrical systems. I am not concerned to defend them, 

as, though they doubtless fulfilled their rdle in the conditions and 

war usages of their times, interest in them nowadays is purely anti- 

quarian ; but when he objects 2 /o¢/o to what he calls theoretical fortifica- 

tion, a more precise definition is necessary. Any form might be so styled 

even when constructed by the soldier as opposed to the draughtsman, the 

theorist, and the professor. The Twydall system advocated by him is as 
theoretical as any other. : 

Theory rests on a due collection of ideas and the tentative generaliza- 
tion of principles and data deduced from war experience and peace experi- 
ment. The genesis of Vauban’s third system and the Twidell Redoubt is 
the same. Major Clarke, however, paints the theorist as one who ignores 
the lessons of war and peace—such a man is unworthy of the name. We 
are all of us theorists till our works have been tried in the crucible of war. 
The danger of long peace, when the fungi of habit spread over men’s 
minds, is that the theorist drifts into the technologist, and it is this indi- 
vidual whom Major Clarke would seem to hold up to reprobation when 
treating of the subject of English forts. He introduces his work with this 
sentence: “ No science is so delightfully empirical as fortification.” For- 
tification, however, is not a science, but an art. This is the cause of an 
infinite variety of ideas on the subject, and it is its attempted reduction to 
a science that has resulted in the instances he deplores. Underlying the 
art there is, admittedly, a science, but it is one purely of dimensions. 

In crystalizing theory, considerable divergence will ensue from the 
varying importance attached by individual minds to the several factors, 
and mistakes will inevitably result; but it is hardly just to brand as 
“theory” every scheme with which we personally disagree. The problem 
is, how best to satisfy many antagonistic conditions, and fairly balance mu- 
tual disadvantages. Whatever be the issue, it is tolerably certain that it 
will meet with the condemnation of the critics if only from their ignorance 
of the limitations imposed on the designer. 

As he well observes, “each successful or unsuccessful attack or defense 
may generally be traced to any one of a dozen causes in accordance with 
the personal predilections of the writer.” This practically sets aside all 
appeals to history. The accounts of sieges are indeed too meagre and un- 
reliable for accurate deductions. An instance may seem to tell for or 
against a certain system of permanent fortification, whereas the issue 
depended in reality on the quality of the personnel and matériel on either 
side. The exact disposition of the defenses is a small factor compared 
with human nature and its circumstances. 
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And, indeed, interesting as the study is, the attack and defense of fort- 
tresses is mainly of academic importance to the English Engineer. It is 
hardly probable that we shall ever undertake the siege of a continental 
fortress, while as regards the defense of our own, a siege proper is out of 
the question. It implies a loss of sea command, and with it the loss of 
London, when a general capitulation would probably result. All we have 
to provide against from the land is an assault prepared by light howitzer 
and mortar bombardment. 

Continental opinion is too frequently embraced and if German, accepted 
as gospel, without a thought of circumstantial variation. Some time ago, 
for instance, we heard a great deal of long range mass fire. How often 
would a British force find this suited to its strength and position? What 
may be true of a division in shooting line would not hold good for a cor- 
poral’s guard. The habit of brooding over continental writers tends to in- 
duce a method of thought out of scale with the problems of British defense. 
It ever adds to the army of paper Napoleons, and results in such futilities 
as brigade depots barren of recruits, territorial regiments composed of 
Londoners, and forts out of proportion to our requirements. The line of 
thought most necessary in the present is that derived from the intelligent 
study of naval conditions, and such a work as Mahan’s “ Influence of Sea 
Power on History”’ has more value for us than Schliemannic excavations 
in the archeology of continental engineering. 

Major Clarke lays down that “‘a fortified place should be, before all, a 
fighting position, and to the neglect of recognizing this axiom may be 
traced the relative failure of the performance of permanent fortification as 
compared with that of rough defenses rapidly created to meet special 
needs.” But we have to remember that other considerations than the 
occupation of the best fighting position determine the locality of a fortress; 
whereas the “ rough defenses ” are usually constructed on ground selected 
for its singular adaptability to the purposes of the defense. Furthermore, 
the “rough defenses” have been held by armies, the permanent fortifications, 
as a rule, by weak and inefficient garrisons, and the wealth of historical 
instances adduced was hardly necessary to establish the proposition that 
earthworks, good or bad, could be strenously defended by determined men. 
At Metz 174,000 men surrendered after 67 days’ blockade; at Plevna 40,000 
after 142 days; but he would be a nice critic who should gauge the relative 
value of the works, food supply, methods of attack and defense, and stub- 
bornness of military temper in the two cases. 

The fire power of infantry is undoubtedly immense ; but there must ob- 
viously be a proportion between the strength of the attack and defense. It 
is conceivable that a sufficient body of unarmed men could rush a post de- 
fended by magazines rifles. The English line at Sandhlwane was swamped 
in this way. In the Soudan we were driven to the use of the square by 
sheer weight of numbers, and even then some of the enemy got close up. 
The continental idea of defenses rests on powerful garrisons and field 
armies. We have always to consider the possibility of our works being held 
by weak detachments, aided by undisciplined auxiliaries, and to remember 
the conditions of army service and the shooting at Bronker's Spruit. 
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Regarding the great flanked ditch controversy, Major Clarke says: 
“ The artillery of the attack would endeavor to keep the defenders from 
their parapet until the last moment, and during that last moment the fire 
of the defense was necessarily weak. Hence arose the vast ditches, the 
elaborate arrangements of flank defense. * * * The modern rifle has 
rendered all these expedients absolutely unnecessary in the future. * * * 
The infantry garrisons can be kept under cover until the last moment and 
during the final rush, which must be made without support, the deadly 
effect of the magazine rifle will have full scope. * * * Ditches and 
caponiers can play no defensive part till the last stage of a formal attack, 
and so soon as the besieger has established himself on the glacis and can 
begin mining, they are worse than useless.” It is not quite clear how the in- 
fantry garrison can produce the deadly effect during the last moment, and yet 
the fire be necessarily weak; but on the assumption that they can with- 
stand the preliminary light howitzer and mortar bombardment, it must be 
admitted that flanked ditches have advantages in case of attempted sur- 
prise, and might enable a weak garrison to resist an assault otherwise practi- 
cable. Furthermore, the absence of smoke and the accurate fire of the 
howitzer and mortar of the future will shorten this last moment very ma- 
terially, and may, in some cases, render an obstacle defended by protected 
fire more desirable in the future than in the past 

And so, after many pages of this fascinating volume, we are gradually led 
to the work of the future, as the Egyptian neophyte of old was educated up 
and on through the many stages of the complicated mythology of the age, 
casting away each one on passing to the next, till he attained belief in a single 
simple ideal, so we are to finally find salvation in the “ Twydall Redoubt.” 
Having demolished the ten commandments of stone, the new Moses pro- 
mulgates a single law inearth. It is a terrible descent, this fin de s7écle 
Martello—for the military Engineer— froma Gothic cathedral toa Keltic rath, 
from a Raffaelle to a late Morland. The cup of humiliation is even embit- 
tered by hints that the greater our technical ignorance, the better and more 
efficacious our works. The subject is worth a little consideration. In com- 
mon with all previous conceptions the Twydall type of redoubt is an at- 
tempt at finality, and has the samechance of permanence. Compared with 
the Plevna works it has the disadvantage of a single tier of fire. Ifthe de- 
fense has the magazine rifle, so also has the attack. If unflanked ditches 
are as effective as is maintained, the long glacis parapet is an unnecessary 
extravagance. If the infantry parapet of the condemned Brialmont keep is 
liable to degradation, so also is this one. Gaps in the fence will certainly 
result. If delay action fuses prove efficient, the case-mate protection is too 
weak. Fora single link in a chain of forts the flank fire is insufficient, and 
we must remember that it was never intended to stand alone, the clear in- 
terval, fence to fence, between it and its next neighbor being intended to 
be only about 400 yards. The Twydall type of redoubt has a commard of 
from 9 feet to 11 feet, and 10 feet of cover; No. 2 Grivitza Redoubt hada 
command of 13 feet and about 18 feet of cover. At Lydd a section of the 
Twydall work 50 feet in length and 65 degrees to the line of fire, was fired 
at to test the case-mates. Of 54 rounds, 11 struck aboveand in front of 
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them, within a rectangle of 24 feet by 10 feet, bulging in a case-mate. True, 
this was a peace practice, but against this may fairly be set the great expen- 
diture of ammunition prior to assault, and the probability of accurate fire 
from mortars throwing long, high capacity shell. It is not easy to render 
such a work invisible owing to the length of shoulder slope below the level 
of the glacis crest, and it would certainly show up against a wood in shade. 
It is difficult to dispose of the surplus ¢éé/az, inseparable from this form of 
section, if the redoubt be kept low. For an efficient sweeping of the glacis 
by rifle fire, the crest should be three feet above the plane of the glacis, and 
this necessitates a definite command, unless the slope of the glacis be un- 
usually gentle. Notwiststanding its admirable suitability to the site for 
which it was designed, the application of the Twydall system must always 
be limited owing to its requiring a flattish plane of site and absence of rock. 
The addition of the wings proposed by Major Clarke would undoubtedly 
add to the frontal fire, but so far as continuity of the crest is concerned, 
there would be a wide gap between them and the redoubt. A schoolman 
would perhaps, place them somewhat in rear of the flanks and modify 
the gorge. As the flanks mount no artillery, their exposure seems of small 
moment, and a modification of the gorge is of slight objection, as the ac- 
curacy of modern howitzers renders the shallowness of works of less impor- 
tance than heretofore. 

There will be a difference of opinion regarding the relative advantages 
conferred by smekeless powder on attack and defense. Major Clarke con- 
siders the defense will gain, but some German writers maintain the reverse, 
on the ground that howitzers and mortars will not only be enabled to make 
better practice with more immunity, but also to support the assault till al- 
most actual contact is assured. 

It would be interesting to know the basis of his confident prediction 
that before long all field guns will be quick-firing. At present the proba- 
bility appears remote. The proposed use of fixed ammunition has been 
given up after trial, and as it has been found impossible to deal with the re- 
coil of a 6-pounder on a field mounting, the case of the 12-pounder B. L. pre- 
sents some difficulties. It is true that the problem has been solved with 
the 3-pounder QO. F., but only at the cost of a field mounting heavier than 
that of the field gun ! 

Regarding coast defenses, it has been more than once suggested that 
the typical system should take the form of groups of small concealed bat- 
teries, defended by a central infantry work. The idea is as beautiful in 
conception as impossible of realization. The requisite conditions of ground 
never present themselves. Nature and the engineer have as a rule, been at 
cross purposes. Where they have not, the perversity of man has so sited the 
object for defense that the full advantages of the ground cannot be utilized. 
Destructive criticism and constructive theory are equally facile on paper, 
but the stern dominion of fact often forces the engineer into the erection 
of works at which, as he too well knows, a future generation of omniscient 
critics will smile with a sense of compassionate superiority. Besides, the 
scattering of individual guns—advantageous though it be—is prejudicial to 
artillery command ; and even dispersed batteries present difficulties in the 
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way of infantry defense by the garrisons at our disposal. It follows that 
theory based on historical instances must be materially modified by the 
conditions of probable attack and defense. Hence each plan must be 
placed on its merits according to the circumstances of the case, and pure 
theory relegated to the libraries of historical critics. 

Pictorial theory is as beautiful as the literary form. The hidden diffi- 
culties become revealed on its reduction to practice by the draughtsman on 
his drawing board. Elswick introduced the H. P. gun-pit by a sunny 
landscape, the gun rising Venus-like, from a sea of flowery mead. No hint 
here of concrete apron, magazine, stores, barrack, infantry defense, inclosure, 
obstacle, dead water, or any of the adjuncts to the gun that annoy the de- 
signer by their persistent obtrusion. 

In this connection, it may be remarked, that height above sea level is 
not the only consideration affecting the use of H. P. guns, of at least equal 
importance is the arc of possible naval attack, and it would be sound to 
maintain that for sites of moderate height, and exposed over an arc of more 
than 120 degrees, the H. P. mounting is desirable. With 9.2-inch and 10- 
inch B. L. guns, however, the question of relative cost comes in, and this is 
so heavy as frequently to outweigh other considerations. 

The section of emplacement crest proposed by Major Clarke is doubt- 
less sound in theory, but in practice the blast of the B. L. gun demands a 
concrete apron. Various expedients to avoid this have been tried, but un- 
successfully. His three feet concrete parapet is also open toquestion. The 
graze of a heavy shell implies a lengthened trough, its burst may produce a 
crater five feet in depth, and its impact near such a construction would 
probably fill the emplacement with ruined wall, as was instanced at Alex- 
andria. It seems advisable to provide such a thickness as will obviate this 
possibility. 

in all these things we must guard against any attempt at finality, and be 
chary of theories framed upon isolated phenomena and particular instances. 
Because B. L. projectiles are deflected by gentle slopes, we must not hastily 
cenclude that magazines require less protection than of yore, nor must we 
build too high on the behavior of a passive shell burst statically without 
the terminal velocity it requires. New forms of attack are always possible. 
Little experiment, for instance, has been carried out, with half charges, 
though, if affording sufficient accuracy of fire, they would be productive of 
greater effect against earth batteries than full ones. What practice has 
been made gives the 9.2 B. L. a probable rectangle at 2000 yards of 31 yards 
by 4.26 yards, the terminal velocity being 1045 feet. With an angle of im- 
pact of , this means a target 11 feet, 6 inches high, and it is by no means 
certain that a shell wouid glance under these conditions. Finally, it can- 
not be admitted that the long B. L. gun with its short life and complicated 
mechanism is a persistent type. The evolution of artillery will inevitably 
continue, and one of ouraims must be soto design our works that they may 
be susceptible of easier modification than were those of some of our prede- 
cessors. 

What points have been selected for criticism are, however, but the 
motes in a sunbeam. It is impossible to speak too highly of Major Clarke's 
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work, and it is indeed an impertinence to praise it. Still, there is permis- 
sible a certain amused curiosity to see how the soldier would fare without 
the aid of the draughtsman, the schoolman, the theorist, and even the pro- 
fessor; and it may be well to warn the rising generation (having re- 
gard to the heroic, if guarded, assertion that fortification is within the reach 
of every educated soldier) against the inference that fortification is in any 
way more simple and easy than in geometric days. True, we have passed 
the long reign of the dividers and rule, and the short one of the compass, 
and have entered the beneficent domain of freehand drawing and landscape 
gardening; but the new style, especially with coast defenses, demands a 
higher standard from the votaries of the cult in education and knowledge, 
care and art, than did any that has passed away into the purgatory of his- 
torical criticism. 


LETTERS ON INFANTRY. 
By PRINCE KRAFT ZU HOHENLOHE-INGELFINGEN. 
Translated by LizuT. Opon Gurovitz, U. S. INFANTRY. 
XII. 


THE ADVANCE BY RUSHES, FIRE-DISCIPLINE AND AMMUNITION SUPPLY. 


the supply of ammunition in such a slight manner, I fully expected 
your reproaches, the more so as | did not mention an attack when 
infantry was not supported by artillery. 

It is far from me to avoid these important considerations. I intended 
to devote an entire letter to them, otherwise my last letter would have been 
still ionger. The most important part of the entire attack is to get overthe 
last 500 metres to the outskirts of the village. The simplest way to carry 
out this task is to command: “ Rise! Double-time, March! Hurrah!” 
While the officer giving these commands takes the lead atarun. If he is 
so fortunate as to reach the village he has performed an heroic deed, if he 
fails, he remains on the field paying for his heroism with his blood. That is 
very noble, and certainly preserves the soldier’s honor. To sigh for the end 
of the crisis when the men have been long exposed to fire and have suffered 
considerable loss, is entirely in accordance with the nature of the human 
heart. 

The men know that death is just as probable if they rise to run back, as 
if they face and approach the enemy. In the latter case there is the oppor- 
tunity of revenge for the loss of their comrades. Experience, however, 
teaches that if this attempt is made at the wrong stage of an attack it not 
only fails of success, but leads to the destruction of the assailant. I have 
witnessed such occurrences again and again, for instance, the attack by the 
French at Sedan and the numerous attacks on Beaune la Rolande. More- 
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over, a charge of 500 metres so wearies the men that they arrive at the 
point almost exhausted, and need a few moments to recover breath 
before they can do effective work in the hand-to-hand fight. Therefore 
such an attempt is only feasible when the edge of the village seems to be 
entirely abandoned, and when there is hope of reaching it before the enemy 
returns; Otherwise it is necessary to bring about this condition by the effect 
of fire. 

What kind of fire should be used at 500 metres is a question to which 
many answers have been presented. There was a time when, at exercises 
and manceuvres, swarm-vollies were preferred, and different sights used by 
the various platuons or sections. In action I think the officer commanding 
would soon lose his voice from having already strained it, and I would there- 
fore reserve the volley-fire until supports can be seen approaching through 
the street of the village or along its edge. The officer will then cause his 
men to cease firing by using his shrill whistle, and after attracting their at- 
tention, he will be able to give the command for volley-fire. The occasions 
in action which afford opportunity for such experiments are so rare, that 
one must be satisfied as a rule if an officer succeeds in controlling the ex- 
penditure of ammunition, and causes his orders to be obeyed. We may 
well be pleased with such fire-discipline. For in the heat of action it re- 
quires exceptional self-control not to return fire when one is being fired at, 
especially after having been firing a short time before. A soldier upon be- 
ing reproved for disobeying the order to cease firing replied : “ Lieutenant, 
that fellow over there shot at you; I had to give him one for it.” But if 
the officers wish to observe fire-effects, and be able to see whether the 
enemy holding the edge of the village is giving way, they must insist upon 
pauses in the fire; for the smoke which hangs in front of a firing line fre- 
quently obstructs the sight entirely. 

I do not approve using two or more sights at 500 metres. It diminishes 
the effect about one half, and is of doubtful value against the enemy inside 
the village. Even if employed against an enemy approaching over open 
ground, it is extremely difficult to carry out, although more suitable. It 
requires extreme measures to control the sights taken by the men, not only 
on account of the excitement due to heavy fire, but also to misunderstand- 
ing the commands. In case the range has been previously obtained from 
the artillery, then no one can seriously err in estimating a distance of 400 to 
500 metres, while the edge of the village is kept under better command by 
using only one sight. 

If the hostile fire ceases entirely or even partially, the men jump up at 
command of their officers and charge in. If the enemy has not retired 
beyond the adverse fire, but, for the moment, simply thought more of 
cover than of giving a good return fire, then their fire will soon open again, 
and the officers of the attacking force will have to order their men to lie 
down and re-open fire in order to complete the moral and physical destruc- 
tion of the enemy. The advance by rushes (Par. 102 of the Regulations) is 
thus explained and is prescribed in practice because often unavoidable in 
the field. At one time many exercises were practised in connection with 
this advance by rushes. The idea that one part of the attacking force shall 
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lie down and fire while the other makes a rush, is good. But in peace- 
practice when one hears the battalion commander order : “ The first com- 
pany will rush;"’ “ The third company will rush,” it must be admitted that 
a system is practised which cannot be carried out in action, because the 
commander cannot ride so close to the fighting line that the latter can hear 
his voice, while if the men are drilled to wait for this word of command, 
they might wait along time for it in actual service. The only practical 
way in which the battalion commander can accomplish his object, is to in- 
struct the company leaders, before deploying, from which fiank the advance 
by rushes is to be made; but even this cannot always be laid down before- 
hand. 

I have seen other fancy attempts to drill at such advances. Thus the 
entire line would be divided into three parts, each of which, commencing 
with the first, rushed forward consecutively. 

This arrangement, however, is opposed to the moral impulse of good 
soldiers, for as soon as one part of the skirmishers takes position near the 
enemy and commences firing, honor and comradeship require that all the 
others should hurry up to share possible danger and fight shoulder to 
shoulder with them. Furthermore, the moment when the most advanced 
skirmishers open fire is the best time for the others to rush forward, as the 
hostile rifles are then naturally aimed at the firing portion of the line. 

Still more unpractical was the attempt to divide the entire line into sev- 
eral equal parts, to number them from one of the wings and direct the odd 
and even sections to advance alternately by rushes—thus forming an 
advance en echiguzer. In this case the centre sections, advancing in 
swarms, are gradually masked to such an extent by their comrades on both 
sides that their field of fire is narrowed tili they can do little or nothing. 
On this account I never permitted dividing a line into more than two parts 
for the purpose of instruction in advancing by rushes. 

It is of the utmost importance, before ordering the first advance by 
rushes at from 400 to 500 metres, that the officers cause the men to raise 
the small sight, asthe corresponding range will almost certainly be reached 
at the first rush, especially since at 400 metres the object is still indis- 
tinct, and men in action are apt to fire too high. From this last point the 
fight is sure to increase in intensity, the men become more and more ex- 
cited and will be very likely to neglect to alter their sights. If the men are 
accustomed to shoot with the small sight, always aiming at the feet, the 
entire distance will be within the danger-zone, thus the remainder of the 
attack can be carried out with this sight. It is possible, if the skirmishers 
be well instructed and if the advance is well conducted, to reach the edge 
of the village without considerable loss. This may be due, as was the case 
with the Franz Regiment at Le Bourget on the 30th of October, to the ene- 
my being deceived and confused by the change of targets, or, as at Ville- 
jouan, to the fire becoming so effective that the defenders abandoned their 
position on the edge of the village. 

However, we must provide for a more stubborn resistance in a defense. 
In case this happens, as I pointed out above, the hostile fire will check any 
attempt at rushes, and the distance to be overcome will depend, not so 
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much on the will of the leaders as upon the effect of the defenders’ fire, 
which will cause the attacking skirmishers to drop down and re-open fire. 
Why cannot they advance farther? Certainly not because they have all 
been shot down ; but because their leaders are disabled. For the latter who 
always jump up first and run on ahead, will naturally be first exposed to all 
the opposing rifles. I would refer you to a former remark about the answer 
given by the men: “ We had no officers left to tell us what to do.” To sub- 
stantiate this, look at the proportion of losses between cfficers and men in 
the last war. The infantry are justified in being proud of this. There was 
hardly a company which left for the field with more than three officers, 
thus giving fifty officers, including the staff, to a regiment of 3000 men. 
Therefore we had one officer to sixty men. If you look over the official 
list of losses ycu will find about one officer hit for every thirty men and 
often for every twenty men or less. The comparative loss of officers was 
thus at least double and often treble that of the men. It cannot be ex- 
pected that a line of skirmishers who have lost their officers will rush on 
according to previous instructions. It will remain where it is, holding the 
ground and firing. The attack will thus be brought to a standstill and the 
rush stopped by the enemy’s fire. 

The only remedy then available will be to throw into the line a new 
force which will carry the other along with it in the rush. This new force 
will come, first from the direct supports, and later, from the companies of 
the second line, thus replacing losses. 

The leading skirmish line is the one which up to the time it opens fire 
at about 500 metres, regulates the movements of the following battalion and 
continues to do so until its advance is stopped as mentioned above; then 
it will become the duty of the highest commander present to enter into 
the fight with his available force and thus cause rushes to be resumed. In 
this respect there 1s a most noticeable difference between battle and peace- 
practice. In the latter case the firing line is supposed to regulate its move- 
ments by those of the companies and battalion, while in the former, the 
movements of the companies and battalion depend entirely upon the suc- 
cess or failure of the firing line. This want of reality cannot be changed 
during peace exercises by regulations, for it is impossible to prescribe that 
the first line of skirmishers shall regulate the entire battalion. But it is 
essential to know that such a difference between peace and war exists in 
order to avoid teaching movements that require artificial, complicated 
movements of the firing line, impossible in actual warfare. 

The battalion commander will give the final impulse for storming the 
edge of the village, unless it has been forced before that time, by leading in 
the last company to the charge. As soon as this last company has been 
launched into the fight, nothing more can be done but to give the word 
“Charge ! Charge! Hurrah!” No time then to consider whether the first 
rush was ordered too soon or not, or whether the companies might have 
been better employed more to the right or left of the line, or that a better 
point could have been selected for attack. At this moment every change 
or movement is paid for in time and blood; the quicker the decision is 
brought about the cheaper the victory. 


ay. 
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In answer to your question how to proceed if infantry has no artillery 
support, I answer first that in this case it is absolutely essential to be 
stronger than the enemy, either in numbers or in the excellence of the men. 
You will certainly agree with me in discussing this question that we must 
take it for granted that the assailant is usually the stronger, otherwise he 
would cease to be the assailant and must act on the defensive. 

If it be impracticable to approach the village unobserved, and this we 
accept since we are discussing an attack over open ground, then the only 
remedy is to replace artillery fire at 1000 to 1100 metres by the fire of infan- 
try. Of course this will be at the cost of an enormous expenditure of 
ammunition, that only can take the place of absent artillery. The percent- 
age of hits at 1000 to 1100 metres is known to be very small and we shall 
be forced to use two and even three sights to cover even half the 400 metres 
which form the danger zone of shrapnel fire. Of course we must make 
good this expenditure of ammunition by a resupply, before the men are per- 
mitted to advance farther to the front. At 1000 to 1100 metres it will be 
possible to bring up the ammunition carts. This distribution, however, 
requires time, while the advance ought to be carried out under cover of the 
long range infantry fire. For this reason I would designate that portion of 
the infantry for long range firing which it is intended to employ as a last 
reserve. This portion ought to keep up the fire until the most advanced 
line has approached on the flank of the first near enough to the village to 
open fire at short range as did the Franz Regiment at Le Bourget. It will 
then replace its expended ammunition and follow as the reserve of the at- 
tack which by this time is alternately advancing its wings by rushes. 

Do not lose patience if I give in detail my idea of how a battalion should 
be worked in this case. 

The first company deploys and advances to within 1000 or 1100 metres 
of the village (if practicable gets up to 800 or goo metres) and then opens 
fire with several sights. On its'left march the second and third companies 
in strong skirmish line, each forming the right and left flanks respectively 
of a single line in échelon, as did the first line of the Franz Regiment. 

Their firing line on arriving at 500 metres will lie down and open fire. 
This will require about 15 minutes, because advancing alternately by wings 
takes twice the time for advancing continuously. The first company, the 
first sent forward, will open fire before the arrival of the remaining ones in 
line with it, and must make allowance for the smaller percentage of hits by 
increased expenditure of ammunition. It will fire formed in groups, not 
too extended, and as the company is without the effective zone of the ene- 
my’s fire, the men well in hand and the noise not great, volleys in rapid 
succession should be used. As soon as the 2d and 3d companies arrive at 
500 metres and commence firing, the first company will form in open attack 
formation and replenish ammunition from the carts as it probably took 50 
rounds for each man to keep up the long range fire. Thus the battalion is 
divided as follows: The 2d and 3d companies with their skirmishers about 
500 metres from the village, their supports 200 metres farther to the rear; 
the 4th company, forming the second line, on the left in open order ; while 
the first, just formed in open order, is receiving ammunition. From this 
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formation the attack will develop itself. If I am to answer how strong 
an enemy | should hope to overcome by the attack of such a battalion, I 
should be compelled to own that I consider success questionable even if 
the enemy were half as strong as the assailants. It would be wiser, with 
these odds, to contain the enemy with one company, intrenched along his 
front, while the three others act against his flank or try to turn it, but this 
is not the problem as we are dealing only with a frontal attack. 

The prompt replacement of ammunition is now oneof the most difficult 
problems in war. Of what avail are skillful strategic manceuvres or the 
heroism of the troops. if the men find themselves at the decisive moment 
defenseless before the enemy? In 1866, I experienced this bitterness when 
at the decisive moment, the ammunition was found to be deficient. Other 
artillery lines fared still worse than my own. Asa consequence of this I 
have pondered much on the question of ammunition supply during action. 
In 1870-71, as soon as my position made it part of my duty to provide am- 
munition for an entire corps, I had opportunity to work out in practice the 
result of my former studies on this subject; though with great toil and 
difficulty, aided by the unwearying activity of the personnel of the branch, 
I succeeded in facilitating the supply of ammunition to such a degree that in 
my corps not a single instance occurred where ammunition was lacking. It 
is true that at both wars the expenditure of ammunition by our infantry 
was but small; in 1866 it averaged only 5 to 11 rounds per man. In 1870-71 
when I had to send back all five artillery ammunition columns empty, but 
few infantry ammunition wagons went with them. Thus my experience 
has been mostly with artillery ammunition supply. But the general princi- 
ples are the same for both and apply equally to infantry. Moreover we 
must consider this important question in time, especially as we shall inthe 
future shoot at longer ranges and therefore use more ammunition. 

In 1866 we used less infantry ammunition because of the superiority of 
our rifle which quickly decided the infantry fights. In 1870-71 our rifle did 
not carry half so far as that of our opponents, and our artillery had to per- 
form much of the work which the French entrusted to their infantry. In 
future wars when our rifle will be as good as that of our opponents, the ex- 
penditure of ammunition will be increased by one-half. 

But the conditions of future combats will be of an entirely different 
character, because actions of the same duration will take place at longer 
ranges ; and when at closer distances, the opposing lines, both intrenched, 
will wait longer for their enemy to be shaken before proceeding to attack 
with the bayonet ; while the victory will often fall to that side which has 
the last cartridge in its pouch. 

Although we never in 1870-71 had to suffer for want of infantry 
ammunition; our opponents, who then had a longer range rifle than our- 
selves, frequently experienced this mishap. After I had established my 
batteries on the heights to the right of St. Privat, the enemy gave me plenty 
of time to take up a strong position before he attempted to dislodge me by 
the attack from Amanvillers. An aide-de-camp of General Ladmirault told 
me a few years later that he wassent to two infantry regiments, immediately 
after | had appeared on the heights, with an order from the general to take 
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my batteries at once. But these two regiments could not show a single 
cartridge. The aide-de-camp had to return therefore and bring up other 
troops, but by that time we had found our position, discovered the range to 
various points, had our batteries increased by others and as soon as the at- 
tack commenced, dispersed these troops by our shell fire. In the absence 
of official reports it cannot be ascertained how often the ammunition of 
the French was exhausted. It isa fact, however, that Bazaine gives this as 
a reason for not having continued his attacks on the 17th of August. Many 
other delays of that army, which up to that time had always acted on the 
offensive, might be traced to this source. 

Many ciaim that the enormous expenditure of ammunition on the part of 
the French, thus giving rise to a lack of it at critical moments, was due to 
faulty fire-discipline which always causes waste. It is admitted that such 
was repeatedly the case. In the camps at Chalons the French were led by 
experiments to believe that their rifle fire at 1000 metres would be annihi- 
lating and the men were practised to shoot from the hipat arun. This 
fire, however, proved to be almost worthless at Sedan. Fire-discipline can, 
to acertain extent, limit waste of ammunition, but do not let us be misled by 
such expectations. Fire-discipline can prevent troops from firing until 
they arrive at the proper distance. By it we can, moreover, at long ranges 
keep the fire in hand by ordering volley-firing, when the expenditure of 
each cartridge is actually directed. As soon as the opposing forces are 
close enough for each man to see his enemy aiming at him, when numerous 
losses begin to occur, when certain sections have lost their leaders, and 
when their successors have not yet drawn attention to themselves as lead- 
ers, then these sections or groups commence a fire which, by those who 
have experienced it, is said to “ roll,” and this soon pervades the entire 
front. Then no commands are heard and any attempts to influence expen- 
diture of ammunition must prove futile, for to use a technical expression, 
“individual fire has it all its own way.” I do not wish to detract from the 
bravery of our excellent infantry, but there are always many with whom 
the noise of firing serves to keep up their courage, for no one wants to be 
killed and these men seek to silence the fear of death by a great noise. At 
times when the “ Hurrah” would not yet be appropriate the report of the 
rifle must continue its uproar in order to excite the blood and heat it—fear 
of death chills a man’s ardor. 

Then there is the rage which takes possession of the individual when 
he sees his dearest comrade drop or feels the sting of a wound. I remem- 
ber well the anger of a colonel who, upon being slightly wounded, snatched 
the rifle of a wounded soldier and refused to go to the dressing station 
until he had killed or wounded three of *‘ those miserable fellows who had 
dared to injure him”; he succeeded, but was finally carried back with 
three wounds. Therefore when the fire-fight is in full swing, when “ inde- 
pendent fire has it all its own way,” then we cannot hope longer to control 
fire or save ammunition, This is a factor which must be taken into account, 
for its influence is irresistible. Even when a heavy artillery fire is in pro- 
gress, it becomes difficult to keep the fire regularly in hand; and in this 
case each man cannot work his piece at will. It is no longer possible to exer- 
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ciseany influence over infantry when once the men are excited by a hot fire. 
In this state of affairs, when acting on the offensive over open ground, 
a renewal of ammunition is entirely out of the question. 

If therefore, we wish to prevent the failure of an offensive movement 
through lack of ammunition, we must take the necessary steps to avert its 
excessive expenditure in the early stage of the contest. This can be 
attained only by delaying the attack until the enemy has been obviously 
shaken by the effect of artillery fire ; but once commenced, the attack must 
be carried through with energy, making use of the supports, and eventually 
of the second line, that the period of actual fire combat may be shortened 
as much as possible by decisive use of available forces. 

But this will be practicable only when the attack has been properly 
thought out, and when the co-operation of both arms has been previously 
concerted as at Villejouan. Troops which have been compelled to open 
fire at 1000 Or 1100 metres must be again supplied with ammunition while 
in the firing line, even though they have expended but little of their 
original store, before being allowed to advance. All pauses which occur in 
the close combat must likewise be made use of to give every man his full 
allowance of ammunition. This is a fundamental principle, for we never 
know what the demands of the next moment may be. Not only pauses 
in action at short ranges, but also times when the enemy fires at long 
ranges, must be taken advantage of for the renewal of ammunition. The 
fight at Villejouan offers a good illustration of this. After the place had 
been taken by our infantry, the enemy advanced again in force to retake 
it. The infantry were replenishing their ammunition when the horses of 
the ammunition wagons were killed, which shows that there could have been 
no real pause in the action. 

In my opinion the leading principle in vogue with us (there are no pre- 
scribed rules for conducting ammunition wagons) tend to keep them too 
far out of action. We are prone to keep them out of fire, just as in former 
times was the case with the artillery caissons. What consequence is it if 
once in a while one of these wagons does blow up? It is in any case pre- 
ferable to abandoning the troops to the enemy without ammunition. Even 
if some horses are killed, what of it? This damage can be remedied after 
the battle, and for the moment we shall have ammunition. The horses 
belonging to the ammunition carts of the 76th Fusiliers at Villejouan were 
but a small price to pay for such a result. We often hear terrible stories 
of what happens when an ammunition cart blows up, and how we must 
avoid exposing such wagons unnecessarily by bringing them too close to the 
firing line. I know by experience that the danger is much less than is im- 
agined. At St. Privat all my batteries had their caissons of the first 
column in line next to the firing line by order of Colonel Scherbening, in 
order to replace every shot fired. They remained in that position all the 
afternoon exposed to artillery and infantry fire at 900 to 1000 paces. Not 
a single wagon blew up that day. But several limbers exploded, one of 
them just as an officer was bending his head to examine it. He fell back, 
had a headache for a few days, could not hear for a week, but is to-day in 
the service, on the general staff. 
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When we read in the account of the battle of Valmy, 1792, that two 
wagons exploding, caused disorder in the entire French army of Dumouriez 
I simply don’t believe it. One shrapnel or shell, falling directly into a 
column, will cause three times as much damage as an ammunition wagon 
which blows up. 

It has been suggested to me that every man receive 10 additional rounds 
before entering into an engagement. This is a good idea but cannot always 
be carried out. At times it may be possible as at St. Privat, where the at- 
tack had been contemplated hours before it took place. But in action, 
such as Worth and Spicheren, which have the character of accidental 
meetings, either time will be wanting or valuable time will be lost by mak- 
ing use of favorable moments. 

Want of habit also prevents the prompt replenishing of ammunition. 
At the manceuvres, infantry but seldom has ammunition wagons assigned 
to it, for the soldier can without difficulty carry the ammunition which he 
uses. In the VI Army Corps, horses from the train were sometimes used 
to indicate the whereabouts of the ammunition carts in a flight, and then 
it was easy to see how little consideration was given to this matter in time 
of peace. I had constantly to make observations in regard to these im- 
portant wagons which the troops regarded as useless and in the way. The 
orders never came in time, so that one might be certain, if a battalion had 
to retreat, that the men would run right past the wagons, which then 
marched between their own troops and the enemy. The idea struck me to 
carry the breakfast of the men in these carts at manceuvres, then I felt sure 
that the entire battalion would have thought of them, especially if it were 
laid down that in case of capture the contents should go to the captors, 
Unfortunately, this idea failed on account of the instructions of the Com- 
missariat which alone can regulate the supply of food to the troops. 

At any rate it would be extremely desirable, if practicable, to have the 
ammunition wagons present with each battalion at the manceuvres, so that 
the battalion commanders might thus become accustomed to give timely 
orders about their movements and pay necessary attention to ammunition 
supply. General instructions are not sufficient, each and every situation 
being different. Each commander ought to consider it an important duty 
to replace each round expended as soon as possible, that the men may 
always have the full allowance in their pouches and packs. Only by such 
precautions was I enabled in 1870-71 to have each piece carry its limber 
full of ammunition for use at critical moments; I made them take the 
ammunition from the wagons before touching that in the caissons or lim- 
bers. 

I have already observed that general instructions are of no avail. I will go 
farther than that. General Orders even are of no use unless each authority 
and person connected with their execution takes the greatest care to ensure 
their fulfilment. I think I hear you exclaim : “ Then it must be the devil's 
own doing if such orders are not obeyed.” I assure you it is the devil's 
doing, he has his hand in it. It does not help matters to say: “The most 
positive orders were given, why did the battalions neglect them ?” What is 
the sense of such remarks ? 
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The battalions have suffered losses, the commanders who have failed to 
carry out the General Orders are dead, hence the failure to obey such orders. 

Before leaving Berlin a general order was issued at my suggestion, for I 
had charge of the ammunition supply, that in each action the commander 
of the artillery should notify the divisions of the exact position of the am- 
munition columns, and that after each battle the divisional commanders 
should report to the corps commanders that the battalions were fully sup- 
plied with ammunition, or if not, why not. At the battle of St. Privat I 
notified the divisions that the infantry ammunition-columns were at Batilly, 
from whence the carts might be refilled. On the next morning not one re- 
port was sent in. I investigated on this occasion by riding about through 
the bivouacs, and found that but few of the majors and adjutants who had 
read the order were still in their places; most of them had fallen! So I 
had no one to blame. I then rode from one battalion to another and 
caused the ammunition supply to be renewed, for I could not hold the en- 
signs and young lieutenants who were then in command of many of the bat- 
talions, responsible for the neglect of the order ; for this reason also, I made 
no report of the omission. 

I should wish to draw attention to another point which I have learned 
from experience. The regulation for the renewal of ammunition, and con- 
sequent procedure, should be freed from all red-tape and complicated 
accounts. Troops which are fighting do not like to calculate and write. 
Returns of accountability, like Form F, are always a bore. One who risks 
his life for honor and duty feels himself free from such accountability, 
since in the next half hour he may account for everything with his blood. 
Is it at all probable that a force would desire to filch 10,000 rounds? Of 
course it would be easy to report 10,000 extra cartridges as expended. But 
who would ever think of making away with ammunition in war? What 
would he do with it? Therefore too close adherence to forms should be 
done away with. 

In my earlier campaigns I repeatedly experienced how unnecessary was 
the burden which the periodical returns of ammunition imposed upon the 
troops, and came to the conclusion that it simply delayed the issue of am- 
munition if receipts had to be given before these issues could be made 

These requisitions and reports did not ensure control, and I added the 
following instructions to the above mentioned order: “ That ammunition 
in whatever quantity required, should be issued to any soldier who came to 
the column during action with an ammunition cart or wagon, he giving his 
receipt on blank forms kept ready with the columns, stating the number of 
the company, battalion, and regiment for whom theammunition was drawn. 
If the soldier could not write, his mark was to be accepted. I put aside the 
idea that such liberality might result in waste of ammunition, by the thought 
that it would be better to lose 10,000 cartridges by not accounting for every 
one, than to leave a single company without ammunition in action. But 
even this was not always sufficient as regards artillery during the last war. 
For we had to break up the columns and while in action bring up the dis- 
persed wagons into the firing line. Such will be the case with infantry in 
the future. 
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The following method should be observed. 
The fighting forces must always be made to replace expended ammuni- 
tion in time andas best they can. Those who have charge of the ammuni- 
tion columns must regard itas a sacred duty to bring up ammunition to the 
fighting line, which they are supposed to supply whenever practicable, even 
without any orders; for the commander of the troops has no time, while 
directing an engagement, to call up the column nor means of sending an 
order. Especially after each severe combat, after each fierce attack, when 
the increasing roar of battle suddenly ceases as if by magic, every chief 
of the ammunition train must strive with all possible speed to reach his 
troops. 


FRENCH INSTRUCTIONS FOR FIELD ARTILLERY 
AMMUNITION SUPPLY. 


(Approved by the Minister of War June 25, 1890.) 
Translated by LIEUT. J. C. BUSH, 5th Artillery. 


AMMUNITION SUPPLY 


OF THE LINE OF. BATTLE, 


1 “HE ammunition supply of the line of battle is organized as fol- 
lows : 


For Infantry. 


ist. The cartridges carried by the men and those contained in the cais- 
sons of the battalion. 

2d. The cartridges carried by the caissons of the infantry munition- 
sections. 

For Artillery. 

ist. The ammunition contained in the battery chests. 

2d. The ammunition carried by the caissons of the artillery munition- 
sections. 

The munition-sections of infantry and artillery form part of the /razn 
de combat (reserve train) in the columns. They carry the first reserve 
supply designed for distribution, if needed, on the field of battle. Although 
intended more especially for one particular division of infantry or one 
group of batteries, yet on the battle-field, if the case be urgent, they should 
deliver ammunition to any troops whatever placed in their vicinity. 


* * * 


ARTICLE 6. 
a.—Mounted Battery Detached. 

On the battle-field the battery is divided into two parts: The first part 
(éatterie de tir) is composed of six pieces and three caissons. The second 
part (échelon de combat) comprises six caissons, the battery wagon and 
forge. 


* 
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The échelon de combat is placed, as a rule, under the orders of the 
adjutant (a non-conimissioned officer). The distance between the battery 
and the éche/on should not exceed 500 metres and should be reduced as the 
needs of the battery become more urgent, notably in the last period of the 
fight. The ¢che/on should be placed, as much as possible, out of sight of 
the enemy, outside the zone struck by his projectiles, and in easy commu- 
nication with the battery. 

While clearing the way to the battery the ¢c/e/on is kept near at hand 
in order, at need, to change place rapidly. It is halted in column. The 
park is afterwards formed with intervals permitting the supply caissons to 
come up between the empty ones. 

The adjutant sends immediately *o the captain the corporal detailed to 
act as orderly (agent de liatson). Replacing ammunition is done by an ex- 
change of wagons between the battery and ¢che/on. 

When the rear chests of the caissons become nearly exhausted, the sous- 
chef artificter* reports the fact to the captain who directs the adjutant, 
through the orderly, to send three caissons from the éche/on, and, if neces- 
sary, a resupply of men and horses. The adjutant sends them under com- 
mand of the orderly corporal. On their arrival, the sous-chef artificier 
directs these supply caissons to the vacant places behind the pieces. 

The empty caissons wheel, and with the men and horses whom the 
captain sends to the rear, are conducted to the éche/on by the orderly. The 
full caissons are placed in the first line of the ¢che/on, the empty ones in the 
second line. 

When the battery requires new caissons, the adjutant sends to the 
munition-section for an equal number by the orderly of that section. (See 
article 7.) 

If the battery commander has not sent a receipt with his request to the 
commander of the munition-section, the adjutant will make one out, tak- 
ing care to state for what fraction of the troops (number and calibre of the 
battery) the ammunition is intended, and return it by the orderly whom 
the section sent to the ¢che/on the moment it arrived on the field. 

When the supply-caissons, commanded by a non-commissioned officer 
of the munition-section and directed by the orderly, arrive at the éche/on, 
the adjutant takes necessary measures for facilitating the transfer of the 
ammunition. This transfer is made under the supervision of the quarter- 
master-sergeant. 


b.—Horse Battery Detached. 


The datterze de tir comprises six pieces and two caissons. Seven other 
caissons and, ultimately, the petard wagon remain in the échelon de coméat. 
The caissons are replaced in groups of two. 

If the captain fears that two caissons will not suffice for the battery, he 
takes two others with him or causes them to come up. 

When a single battery is detached with a troop of cavalry, the ¢che/on is 
not taken, but the captain keeps the ¢che/on orderly near him. 


* In the French service the ar/i/cier attends to cutting and fixing fuses, filling shells, etc 
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c.—Group of Batteries. 


The group includes, as a rule, three batteries on a war footing; a group 
of corps artillery horse-batteries contains but two. 

A reserve officer, assistant to the group-commander ; or at need, a lieu- 
tenant of the active list, who is then replaced in his battery by the reserve 
officer, has command of the échelons de coméat of the different batteries united 
on the same spot. Dispositions similar to those prescribed for a single bat- 
tery obtain for the group. 

The duties of the commander of ¢éche/ons in the group are the same as 
those of the adjutant in a single battery. The supply is made according to 
the same principles. 

If in consequence of peculiar circumstances a battery is threatened with 
lack of ammunition at a time when the other possess enough to permit 
them to await the arrival of another supply from the munition-sections, the 
échelon commander informs the chief of it. The latter then orders the bat- 
tery in question to be resupplied from the ¢che/on of another battery of the 
group. 

The échelon commander opposes all transfer of ammunition to batteries 
not of his group, unless, in each case, he receives an order direct from his 
chief or from the commandant of artillery. 

Communication between the battery ¢chelons of the group and the 
munition-section is secured through the medium of a sergeant and 
corporal whom the section sends as soon as it finds a place on the 
battle-field. 

If one of the batteries is detached from the group, the ¢éche/on belonging 
to it follows immediately on being relieved. The adjutant reports the fact 
to the échelon commander who detaches from this adjutant a corporal 
orderly (preferably the one detached by the munition-section). 


d.—Group of Batteries Attached to a Division of Independent Cavatry. 


The ¢chelons de coméat are left with the regimental train. 

Exceptionally, if the squadron chief (cav.) apprehends that he may lack 
ammunition on the advance march, he can take with the batteries, an am- 
munition train placed under the orders of the officer designated to command 
the group ¢chelons. This train comprises at most two or four extra caissons 
per battery. 


e.—Several Groups United. 


The supply is conducted as prescribed for single batteries or groups of 
batteries. 


ARTICLE 7. 
Dispositions Relating to Munition-Sections. 
General Dispositions. 


The general commanding all the artillery of the army corps has among 
his duties the ammunition supply-service for all the troops of the corps. 
The munition-sections of the army corps are divided into three groups, 
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each forming part of the artillery of either division or of the corps 
artillery and placed under the orders of the colonel or lieutenant-colonel of 
this artillery. 

Marching and Placing the Munition-Sections. 


The munition-sections should follow the troops closely, so as to furnish 
them with the necessary ammunition without delay. 

In the normal order of march of the army corps the three groups of 
munition-sections generally follow each other in the train in the same order 
as the portions of the army corps to which they correspond, and behind the 
engineer park. 

If the army corps marches on two roads, the groups are divided be- 
tween the two columns in the same manner as the parts of the corps to 
which they belong. 

In each group the senior captain takes command, retaining also the 
command of his unit. When all the sections of the corps are united, this 
officer places himself in communication with the general commanding 
the artillery, in order to receive his orders directly. When they are placed 
at the disposal of the divisions or of the corps artillery, this officer places 
himself in communication with the commander of the divisional or corps 


artillery. 


Munition-Sections in the Division. 


When a division operates alone, the sections pertaining to it follow, 
unless orders to the contrary are given. 

When a division on the march becomes engaged, the general of division 
orders the artillery commander to halt the munition-sections at a designated 
point, about five kilometres in rear of the firing line. The sections do not 
pass this point without a new order. When they reach the appointed 
place, the officer in command reports their arrival to the artillery com- 
mander and keeps in communication with him, asking for new instructions 
if necessary. 

Whenever the fight takes a favorable turn, the general causes the sec- 
tions to close up nearer the fighting line, he indicates to the artillery com- 
mander what place to occupy and informs the generals of brigade where 
the infantry section will be posted. From this time on, the munition- 
sections of infantry and artillery follow, at proper distances, the troops 
which they are appointed to supply, and deliver to the different forces the 
necessary ammunition. 

The separate sections maintain communication with the artillery com- 
mander, receive his instructions, change place according to his orders or 
report their own changes. 

If the fight remains undecided, or takes an unfavorable turn, the gen- 
eral causes the munition-sections to push forward those caissons strictly 
necessary to the supply of the artillery and infantry. 

It a movement in retreat becomes unavoidable he fixes a new point of 
assembly for the sections as soon as possible. This is chosen sufficiently 
farto the rear that the sections may not obstruct the movements of the 
troops. 
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Munition-Sections in the Army Corps. 


When the munition-sections of the division and corps march together, 
the corps commander, at the beginning of the fight, directs the general of 
artillery to move them forward without, however, closing them up nearer 
than five kilometres from the line of battle as a rule. The group com- 
manders report their arrival at the appointed place to the general of the 
artillery through the section orderlies. 

The corps commander places the sections at the disposal of the divi- 
sions and of the corps artillery as he may deem necessary. The general of 
artillery, in transmitting this order, indicates to the sections the points to 
which they must repair to find their division or the corps artillery. 

Upon their arrival on the field, the chiefs of each group of division and 
corps artillery sections place themselves in communication with the com- 
manders of the divisional and corps artillery respectively. The sections 
are posted in accordance with the instructions of these superiors. Asa 
rule they follow, at proper distances, the troops which they have to supply, 
and deliver to the different forces the necessary ammunition. 

When the munition-sections of the army corps are divided into several 
columns, the corps commander generally establishes a line beyond which 
they shall not pass without new orders. Jf he does not, then the com- 
mander of each column haits all the sections at five kilometres, at least, in 
rear of the fighting line. The order for closing the munition-sections to 
the vicinity of the troops is then given by the corps commander or by the 
commander of each column, as the case may be. 

The munition-sections are, as much as possible, halted near practicable 
roads, in a formation permitting the necessary movements for supply. They 
remain on the roads only in case of necessity, and are then placed on the 
right side in single file. They leave the road as soon as ramps have been 
constructed, and conform to instructions received from the commander of 
the divisional or of the corps artillery. 

Each section commander takes care to leave a non-commissioned officer 
for some time on the spot he last occupied, for the purpose of directing to 
the new positions the caissons previously sent out with supplies or the 
orderlies charged with the transmission of orders. 

The munition-sections collect, as far as possible, the material which the 
batteries have left on the field. 

The position of each section is indicated during the day by a small yel- 
low flag for the infantry and a blue one for the artillery section, and during 
the night by lanterns of the same color as the flags. 

Replacement of ammunition. 

The supply by munition-sections, as well for infantry as for artillery, 
should always be done by transfer and not by exchange of wagons. An ex- 
ception to this rule is made in the case of infantry actually engaged when 
an exchange of wagons becomes permissible. In urgent cases on the 
battle-field the decision regarding a similar exception for artillery ammuni- 
tion rests with the general officers. 

As far as possible the supply of all the batteries of a group should be 
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done at the same time, so as not to multiply, beyond measure, the goings 
and comings at the groups of caissons. 


Replacement of men and horses, 


The munition-sections will furnish men and horses to the batteries only 
on the order of the commander of the divisional or corps artillery. 

On the battle-field the infantry munition-section of the division will 
furnish horses necessary to replace losses in the caissons of the battalion 
on the order of the division general, and, in case of emergency, on that of 
the infantry brigade commanders. 


Supply after the fight. 

After the fight the supply continues, according to the principles above 
given, even during the night and for the units in bivouac, unless orders to 
the contrary have been given by the corps commander. 

As soon as the corps commander deems it practicable he gives orders to 
proceed to a general supply. To this end he establishes points on which 
the various sections shall be directed or reunited, for the purpose of form- 
ing centres of supply. Each fighting unit sends a detachment of men and 
wagons. As far as possible the detachments directed on the same supply 
centre are gathered in one column under the command of an officer. The 
supply is made on the usual requisitions. 
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Military Hotes. 


THE TACTICAL VALUE OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


T the Aldershot Military Society, Maj. R. L. Hippisley, R. E., read 
A an instructive paper on “ Electricity and its Tactical Value for Mil- 
itary Operations.” 

He first referred to the historical aspect of the subject, and then 
pointed out that the principal uses to which the electric light can be put 
for war purposes were as first-class lights for fortresses, coast defenses, war 
vessels, and submarine mining operations ; as semi-portable lights for em- 
barkations, etc.; as portable lights for field operations; as portable lights 
for land mining operations ; and for signalling purposes. Confining himself 
to the consideration of portable lights for field operations, Major Hippisley 
observed that the siege of a fortified place would no longer be the compar- 
atively simple operation of constructing works at night and firing from them 
during the day. The construction of the ordinary siege works in the method 
hitherto adopted would not be possible except at an enormous sacrifice of life. 
But this disadvantage on the part of the attack can be greatly obviated by 
the employment by them of electric search lights; for it has been shown 
from the Milford Haven experiments in 1886 that an electric beam can be 
used as a screen, behind which operations can be conducted in secret. In 
order to produce this screening effect it is only necessary that a powerful 
search light should be placed in front of the flank of the ground to be hid- 
den, so that its beam may be projected in front of it. Not only will the 
electric light produce cover behind which parallels or siege batteries can 
be commenced, if the nature of the ground and the shape of the fortress 
admit of it, but it can also be used with great effect for the direction of the 
guns subsequently placed in such works. The firing can then be carried on 
at night with almost as great accuracy as during the day. Guns were laid by 
night at Lydd in 1886, on a work illuminated by a beam from a flanking po- 
sition 1200 yards distant from it. 

In the defense of a position against an expected night attack there is 
nothing to lose by the search light and everything to gain. For it has been 
conclusively shown that the light can be so placed as not only to reveal 
nothing of the defenders’ position and movements, but so that it actually 
affords additional security to them by the depth of the obscurity which it 
casts over objects in its immediate vicinity, which are out of the reach of 
the beam. The apparatus is extremely difficult to hit. This is on accouat 
of, firstly, the difficulty of estimating the range, even with tolerable accu- 
racy ; and, secondly, because without special appliances, it is almost impos- 
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sible to aim at the light. The experiments at Shoeburyness in 1883, at 
Lydd in 1887, and at Okehampton in 1888 gave remarkable evidence upon 
this point. To utilize the light to the best advantage for field defenses, it 
should #o/, as a general rule, be kept continuously burning all night. It is 
not to be expected that it will relieve the pickets and patrols of the neces- 
sity for their usual vigilance, and if it is continuously displayed ‘it will afiord 
the enemy a beacon to steer by, whilst they are out of range, and so miti- 
gate one of the most serious difficulties of a night attack. The light should 
not been shown until the enemy has been reported, and when he may 
reasonably be presumed to be within reach of the defenders’ fire. The ef- 
fect of a few well-directed rounds under such circumstances at pre-deter- 
mined ranges will be immense, especially as the enemy cannot be expected 
to have succeeded in maintaining a rigid formation during the latter part 
of his night march. The defenders will have the advantage of noting where 
every shot goes and the result of every volley, whilst the enemy will have no 
idea of the effect he is producing. His infantry will even be unable to aim, 
because they will see nothing but the light, and if they fire at that they will 
be unable to see the sights of their rifles. In the trials made at the North 
Camp Redoubt during the manceuvres of the 2d Field Column last July the 
light would not have revealed the outline of the redoubt at certain times if 
it had been properly manceuvred. Under favorable conditions small bodies 
of infantry may be detected with ease at 2000 yards, but more generally the 
useful limit is reached at 1500 yards, 

The things required to produce a search light are: a boiler, a steam en- 
gine, a dynamo, a lamp, a projector with condensing mirror, and certain 
small accessories. 

Lights worked by primary batteries have been tried at Aldershot and 
Chatham, but engines and dynamos form the most efficient means of gen- 
erating the current of electricity, and are, on the whole, far preferable for 
actual rough wear. Lights intended to accompany the march of an army 
should be of two sorts—one a traction engine equipment and the other a 
horse equipment. The first would always be used where possible on ac- 
count of its greater power and penetration, and the second should be used 
whenever the first cannot be brought to the point required. 

After describing the equipments of foreign armies, Major Hippisley ob- 
served that we are not yet fully alive to the advantages and importance of 
possessing portable search lights for field operations. Many experiments 
have been tried in England with search lights of various degrees of porta- 
bility, but as yet there has been onlya part of one equipment recognized for 
field operations, and that is the steam traction engine and dynamo exhibited 
at the manceuvres last year. There is yet no special vehicle for carrying the 
projector. Valuable as the traction engine is, it is not enough, and we 
must also have a lighter apparatus for the horse transport. 


DISCUSSION, 
Colonel Lonsdale Hale said: I asked a question on one occasion as to 


whether the electric beam would penetrate Colonel Crease’s smoke. Scme 
people seem to think Colonel Crease’s smoke a fad. Now, I have seen it 
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tried at Portsmouth, and it is not a fad. At present the apparatus is some- 
what cumbersome, and if Colonel Crease can reduce it to portable propor- 
tions, it will become a potent factor in the attack ona position. In the 
course of the experiments at Portsmouth, a body of men advanced within 
200 vards of a position unseen under cover of the smoke. I bring this for- 
ward in connection with the electric light because it is important to con- 
sider. Sir Evelyn Wood took me to the other side of the Fox Hills when 
the electric light was being tried, and I thought if we had this smoke cloud, 
which could be made very portable, it would render electric light compara- 
tively useless in the field for search purposes. I think the smoke is one of 
the difficulties that Major Hippisley should have dealt with. With regard 
to another point mentioned by a previous speaker, there are very few battles 
carried on at night. If, instead of inquiring whether the electric light can 
be used for attacking purposes, we consider its use on the battle-field for 
the purpose of finding where the enemy is, I think we shall find that it may 
be uncommonly useful. After the battle of Coulmiers the defeated rested 
within a stone’s throw of the men who had won the field. If the electric 
light had been there to search, the defeated enemy might have been pounced 
upon again; but in the absence of cavalry, they did not know that the enemy 
lay at their feet. With regard to pushing forward the specialties of engin- 
eers, I think there will be little success in this direction until the depart- 
ments at Chatham are removed to Aldershot. Not the slightest progress 
can be expected with the useful specialties of the engineers until they are 
better established at Aldershot camp. I am afraid the terrible diagrams 
Major Hippisley has placed before us are not much understood. We have 
tried our experiments at Chatham, and no good at all has resulted. We 
want our experiments tried here among the rough and tumble of Aldershot 
in contact with other troops. Only by this means shall we be able to make 
these things practicabie. To the officer commanding the Balloon Section 
I should say: “I am not going to trust you as you stand at present. | will 
let you know every scheme I am going to carry out, and you shall do your 
level best to make use of your opportunities, and as you overcome your 
difficulties you will become more and more useful.” It is only by bringing 
our specialties to light and working them out that you who are not engin- 
eers will believe in them, and if we have not the opportunity to do this at 
Aldershot many useful inventions will remain pretty toys at Chatham. 

The chairman (Field-Marshal Sir J. Lintorn Simmons) said: I have 
listened to this lecture with the greatest interest, but I think there are 
some points which require serious attention before the electric light is 
introduced into the service. I think there is great danger attending it, be- 
cause people will trust to it instead of trusting to the outposts. Tel-el- 
Kebir is often quoted as a night attack that might be copied. On that 
occasion there were no outposts whatever—I think not. The march out at 
night was undertaken under favorable circumstances. There were no 
hedges or ditches to get through ; yet on that march the troops very nearly 
came to a disaster. I am told that the wings closed on one another, while 
the centre did not march so rapidly, and the men came almost face to face. 
These night attacks are very dangerous, and should not be adopted except 
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under favorable circumstances, where the country is thoroughly well 
known, and the troops are well trained. Night attacks under other 
conditions will be attended with enormous risks. The troops when they 
arrive at the position, will be unusually fatigued, and they will be alarmed by 
noises in the night, so they are not to be depended upon in the same way 
as in the daylight. Major Beresford speaks of the electric light as having 
great moral effect. I do not believe in the moral effect of the electric light 
if used for purposes of attack. It might assist them in keeping their 
position, but I do not think it would assist them one atom on the march, 
It is very difficult to bring up three tons; as for four tons being drawn by 
four horses, you may as well try to move this hall with four horses. Four 
horses will not draw four tons over heavy ground, and on a newly macada- 
mized ground they would not move it at all. You need not be afraid of a 
locomotive, although it could not pass over the bridges spoken of just now 
—bridges near the Staff College; still, they are capable of going over 
rough ground. Several years ago | saw eight or ten different kinds of loco- 
motives tried at Birmingham. The course marked out was over a mile, 
over hedges and ditches and across ploughed fields. In a hedge an open- 
ing was made a little wider than the engine, and earth was thrown into the 
ditches. The locomotives were started, and they went over the fields and 
ditches, and it was quite an interesting steeplechase across country. Some 
of them stuck fast, I believe, and were never got out, but the majority of 
them got to the end of their journey and did remarkably well. You need 
not be afraid of the locomotives; they are best both for short and long 
distances ; they are reliable and do not get out of order as quickly as horses, 
and their “ forage’ is not so difficult to procure. There is another impor- 
tant consideration in connection with the electric light as a search-light. 
When used for coast defense you have a great expanse of level plain, 
water, and therefore the light can be thrown a very great distance without 
meeting with any obstacle. On land it is seldom that you get such a favor- 
able level, and it is seldom that you find a plain in which there are not holes 
sufficient to conceal large bodies of troops and whom you could not see 
unless there was a man up in a balloon while the electric light is being used. 
—United Service Gazette. 


RECENT ARMOR-PLATE TRIALS. 


In 1890, competitive plate trials were instituted by the governments of 
Russia and the United States. The latter took place first, being carried 
out at Annapolis, on September 18th and September 23rd last. Three 
plates were tested, each 8 ft. by 6 ft., and about 10% inches thick, weighing 
about 9.4 tons. Two were supplied by Schneider—one of steel, hammered 
and made on his usual system ; the second differing only, so far as is known, 
in containing 5 per cent. of nickel. 

The Russian competition took place at Ochta, near St. Petersburg, on 
November 11th last, and very closely resembled the American trial in 
its conditions. One compound plate being sent by Messrs. Brown, made 
on the Ellis system, and two “all steel” plates one of Schneider's, which 
was found by subsequent analysis to contain 3 per cent. of nickel, and a 
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plain steel plate made by Vickers, of Sheffield. Each plate was 8 ft. by 8 ft., 
and about 10 in. thick; the weight being about 11.7tons. Five forged steel 
projectiles were fired at each, two near the top corners, with a velocity of 
about 1984 ft., and two near the bottom corners and centre with about 
2080 ft. The projectiles each weighed about 89.38 English Ibs., they were 
made by Holtzer’s men in Russia. The first two fired at each plate were a 
little softer than was desired by Holtzer ; the last three were most excellent. 
It need hardly be said that a projectile which will strike at the plate with 
over 2000 ft. velocity and rebound, scarcely affected appreciably in form, 
must be quite one of the best quality, and this is what occurred generally on 
this occasion. The calculated perforation of the two projectiles first 
fired at each plate is 11.93 in. of iron or 9.54 of steel, and of the three 
last 12.50 in. ofiron or 10,00 in. of steel. The respective energies per ton of 
plate being 206.3 and 229.2 ft. tons. The test was, therefore, less severe 
than that at Annapolis, but very closely resembling it. Here, again, the 
compound plate was completely perforated by the three last projectiles 
which all passed through the backing, and went on for a considerable dis- 
tance, and it was badly fractured all down one end. Its face, however, was 
not broken away to any serious extent. The Schneider nickel steel plate 
behaved very much in the same way as the Schneider plate without nickel 
in America ; that is to say it was the hardest of the three tested, and kept 
back the projectiles best, but it broke up badly, bejng in fact in pieces at 
the end of thetrial. The Vickers’ steel plate without any nickel in it cor- 
responded to the nickel steel plate in America; that is to say it allowed the 
points of the projectile to come through, but it held together intact, al- 
though one corner was nearly detached by through cracks, and just as the 
nickel plate was preferred in America, so it must be assumed that the Rus- 
sian authorities preferred the Vickers’ plate, seeing that they have since 
given an order to Messrs. Vickers for armor for two gunboats. Two com- 
pound plates made at the Kolpino Works on Wilson’s system, were fired at 
Ochta, one before and one after the competition. The former kept out 
the projectiles remarkably well, apparently behaving better than any of the 
competing plates ; but it appears that some, if not all the projectiles fired 
were inferior to those employed in the competition in a greater or lesser 
degree. Thus, admirable, as the plate appeared to be, it is impossible to 
estimate its powers satisfactorily. Of the second Russian compound plate 
also it is difficult to speak, seeing doubt exists as to the quality of the pro- 
jectiles. Judging from a photograph obtained and from the data supplied, 
the plate behaved very well. 

The facts thus given of the above mentioned experiments constitute 
nearly all the data at present available for forming an opinion on the future 
prospects of English and foreign armor-plates, which may now be briefly 
discussed. First, with regard to nickel, it may be seen that at Annapolis a 
plate containing 5 per cent. of nickel displayed great resisting power, both 
to perforation and fracture. On the other hand, at St. Petersburg, Vickers’ 
plate, containing no nickel at all, bore the same relation to one containing 
3 per cent. of nickel that had been seen in the opposite direction of Anna- 
polis. The difference between 3 and 5 per cent. is a substantial one. This 
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would reasonably account for much less characteristic behavior, but not 
for a complete reverse in the relative behavior of nickel steel and pure 
steel. It has been reported that the French Government do not propose to 
adopt nickel, and in America that nickel is affected so as to lose its value 
in frost. There was a sharp frost on the day of firing at St. Petersburg; 
but something much more definite than is at present known is necessary 
to justify us in accepting this explanation. It is, however, reasonable to 
say that nickel deserves attention because Schneider, who probably knows 
more about its action on steel armor than any one else, has been using it 
repeatedly, and in one instance, as we have seen, with marked success, al- 
though its characteristic action was not apparent on another occasion. * * 
OrDE Brown, Captain, R. A.— The United Service Magazine. 


A SELF-FITTING AUSTRIAN MILITARY SADDLE. 


The weight of this saddle complete is 36 lbs. 10 ozs., which includes a 
blanket weighing 9 lbs. 

It is manufactured and devised by a small Vienna saddler, Wilhelmy, 
and the advantages possessed by it were brought to the notice of General 
Keith Fraser by Austrian cavalry officers. In Austria the saddle has been 
extensively tried, and the reports on it are of the most favorable descrip- 
tion. It produces no sore backs, and if used on a back so affected, the in- 
jury soon heals. A certain proportion of these saddles are now used in 
each Austrian regiment for horses which are especially liable to injury. 
The saddle is remarkably simple and ingenious; the front and rear arches 
are of iron and are hinged to the side bars; a narrow iron side bar hinged 
in four places connects the arches, and beneath this is the side bar proper, 
made of thick leather. It is impossible to give any clear account of the 
hinges, but their action is to allow the flexible leather side bars to adjust 
themselves accurately to the surface on which they are placed; by the in- 
troduction of four hinges alteration in shape of the side bar in front can be 
effected without interfering with the fit behind, and vice versa. No pro- 
ceeding on the part of the rider is required to produce this fit, the saddle 
takes the same shape as the back when the horse is girthed up. With the 
saddle in our possession we have demonstrated beyond all doubt that it is 
self-fitting, and will fit any horse. As a ¢ree it is the greatest advance in 
military saddles yet made. The seat is short, seventeen inches, and un- 
comfortable ; it is riveted to the rear arch, and sewed to the front one; it 
is narrow and laced down to the side bars like the Ilungarian saddle ; over 
this seat goes another which has seat and flaps cut in one. The pannels 
are made of felt, and buckle on to the leather side bars. The girthing is 
effected from a central attachment to the side bar, and not from each 
end. 

The saddle has a high cantle, and a pair of very large wallets. 

The saddle tree (viz.: the arches and side bars) is perfection. 

The blanket is very thick, like a piece of felt; the object of this is to 
render wrinkling impossible.—/ournal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, No. 157. 
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HOTCHKISS QUICK FIRING GUNS. 

The Hotchkiss recoil mount for 6-pounder and 9-pounder guns are 
especially suitable for permanent mounting on board-ship or the heavier 
torpedo boats. The under carriage is held by a pivot forward, around 
which it can turn, while the rear is carried by wheels on a segmental path. 
The upper carriage, on which the gun is mounted, slides upon the lower 
one, and the recoil is counteracted by six powerful inclined springs con- 
tained in cylinders, and hung at the bottom to projecting pins on the lower, 
and at top to similar pins on the upper carriage. Only two pairs of these 
springs are normally in action, the third pair only coming into use in case 
ofa failure in the others. Buffers are attached, two at each end, to the 
underframe to absorb any remanent shock, due either to the recoil or the 
return action of the springs. The spindle working the elevating pinion is 
square-ended, and the pinion slides forward on it, with the rest of the gun, 
during recoil, the handwheel being mounted on the fixed part of carriage, 
.and being therefore free from shocks. 

The carriages for field service resemble generally those in ordinary use, 
with several special features, however, that may be briefly referred to. 

For rapid firing, in which it is necessary for the gun to be brought back 
to position without disturbing the aim, the carriage is of a heavy type, and 
consists of an underframe provided with slides, to which the upper carriage 
is connected by three sets of inclined springs precisely in the same way as 
the naval carriage already described. Brakes are also added to the wheels, 
and the trail has a spade-shaped anchor plate also fitted. The limbers of 
the various types call for no special remark. Finally may be mentioned a 
light type of naval landing carriage for transporting the smaller calibres 
used on shipboard for expeditions involving field work. This is a non-re- 
coil carriage, so that rapid firing is not possible; its principal feature is its 
extreme lightness, so that the gun may be transported by manual labor.— 
Engineering, London, 
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Comment and Criticism. 


(The remarks under this head have, generally, been invited by the Publication Committee, which 
desires that, as far as practicable, these ‘‘ Comments” should appear under authors’ names.) 


I. 
“Meritorious Discharged Soldiers.” 


Colonel Theo. W. Goldin, General Staff (retired) Wis. N. G. 
HAVE read with much interest the article of Lieut. J. E. Bloom in the March 
| number of the JOURNAL, in comment on an article entitled ‘* Meritorious Dis- 
charged Soldiers,” which is on a subject in which I am deeply interested. 
Speaking from personal observation, I can say that I am fully satisfied that 
life in the Army deprives many a worthy man of opportunities of getting on in life as 
well as of experiences that would fit him for contact with the world at large and enable 
him to *‘ hold his own” in the struggle for existence. 

To a great extent I think this may be attributed to the fact that outside of a very 
limited sphere, the average enlisted man is not called upon to think and act independ- 
ently, or for himself, for a period of years varying according to the length of his term 
of service. And another thing. His associations, more or less intimate, with his 
officers, whose word has always been to him, as it is to everybody who knows them, a 
synonym of honor and uprightness, has not had a tendency to build up in his mind 
that keen watchfulness and ability to read his fellow man, so essentially necessary to 
enable him to enter into successful competition with men who have for years been 
acquiring their education in the hard school of experience. 

Once an enlisted man myself, I never lose an opportunity to follow carefully the 
course of every enlisted man who comes within the range of my observation, and I 
have in mind to-day several young men of more than average intelligence, discharged 
from the Army by reason of expiration of term of service, who for perhaps a year or 
two have managed to get along fairly well, by reason perhaps of recommendations 
given them by the officers under whom they served, or by some comrade, more for- 
tunate than themselves, who has managed to get a foothold in the business world. 
But at last there comes a time, when, by reason of a falling off in trade or other iegiti- 
mate cause, they find themselves out of a situation and are cast on their own resources. 
Then their utter unfitness to battle with the world unaided becomes painfully apparent ; 
they drift with the tide for a few months, fail to find an anchorage, and the next thing 
we hear of them they have gone back into the service again, moody and discontented 
and inclined to rail at the world that has given them no show to bring out what is in 
them. 

I have always been in hearty sympathy with any move having for its object the 
bettering of the condition of the large number of worthy enlisted men who from year 
to year are turned out on the country ; but I am free to confess that in this age of 
political spoils-grabbing I very much doubt whether the plan outlined by Lieutenant 
Bloom would or could be made practicable. 
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It has occurred to me, however, that some action might be taken on the part of 
Army people, looking to the recognition of a society already in existence, having for 
its fundamental objects substantially those outlined in the article in question. I allude 
to the organization known as “‘ Veterans of the Regular Army and Navy” whose 
objects are for mutual aid and protection ; to bind together in eternal unity all per- 
sons who have served in and who have been honorably discharged from the Regular 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States ; to aid, protect and provide for all 
members in sickness or distress ; to secure to each a soldier's burial, and to look after 


and aid the widows and orphans of deceased members. 
* * * * * 


And to assist comrades in such other ways as opportunity offers and which must 
necessarily follow in an organization looking solely to the interest, welfare, comfort 
and happiness of its members who have served under the same flag and drank from the 
same canteen. 

I am prepared to prove that this organization, in the comparatively limited period 
of its existence, has accomplished much in the way of aid and assistance to a class of 
men who in the main are deserving of every encouragement that can be given them. 

There are many of us scattered throughout the country who, through exceptional 
advantages or perhaps unusual business abilities, have laid the foundation for what we 
hope will be future successes in business and professional life, who are more than 
willing to stretch forth our hands and in some systematic manner extend to our less 
fortunate comrades such aid as lies in our power. For we have never, even in the 
hurried pressure of business, lost that old feeling of comradeship that comes of asso- 
ciations with those who marched beside us many a long weary mile during our years 
of arduous service, and stood shoulder to shoulder with us on many a dangerous skir- 
mish line. 

With these thoughts in mind, it occurred to me that could it be so arranged that 
the active Army would recognize our work and co-operate with us, much more could 
be accomplished than can be done alone and unaided. 

I am not, however prepared to offer at this time any suggestions as to what 
methods could be adopted to bring about what seems to me to be a much desired 
end, but prefer to leave that to be determined by those who are in a position to know 
just how far the Army people are willing to recognize and co-operate with an organ- 
ization composed almost entirely of men who in the old days when we wore the 
“blue” could boast of no higher title than that of a sergeant, or a corporal, or at the 
most a sergeant-major. 


Il. 
“Our Experience in Artillery Administration.” 
General J. C. Tidball, U. S. Army. 

ENERAL HUNT'S excellent paper is an admirable historical sketch of our 
* artillery from the beginning, in which he has seized upon the epochs of 
special importance as illustrative of its development. 

While avoiding wearisome details, he carries us along in delightful narra- 
tive and points out the defects and disadvantages that have ever beset this arm of the 
service. He explains the difference between the Mexican War and the War of the 
Rebellion ; the latter following so soon after the former as to be greatly influenced by 
it as to the methods and organizations to be adopted. From this he drops naturally 
into some of the disadvantages under which the artillery labored from the beginning 
to the end of the Rebellion ; chief among which he mentions the lack of field officers 
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to exercise command of batteries in the field ; and here he touches the subject with a 
masterly hand, and with the force of personal knowledge and experience of unusual 
extent. 

No less forcible are his remarks upon the use of artillery in masses. He sums up 
the results of all the evils in his last paragraph where he says that our artillery was 
from one-third to one-half less effective than it ought to have been. 

This part of his paper should be enlarged. The new generation of military men, 
and many of the old, will want to know, or will ask how this happened and how it was 
manifested during the campaigns of the War. General Hunt has furnished the text 
from which a most instructive and not altogether uninteresting sermon can be 
preached ; and the lessons so dearly purchased by the War should not be lost. The 
: great evil—and he strongly hints at it—arose from attaching batteries to small in- 
| fantry commands (divisions and often brigades) where they were tied down to the 
narrow limits of such commands. There was no independence of command allowed 
to or exercised by artillery officers ; hence there was no opportunity for massing artil- 
lery upon decisive points, or bringing it together so as to act in concert until disaster, 
such as occurred at Shiloh, Stone River, Chickamauga and other places, forced the 
question, and brought together batteries as though by instinct. Dispensing with field 
officers and distributing batteries to small infantry commands were twin evils, and 
from them arose all others. : 

In the Confederate service the organization and command of artillery started out 
similarly, if not identically with that of our service, but it was soon changed to the 
battalion system, in which the batteries of each division (the divisions were about two- 
thirds the size of our average corps) were united into a battalion with a colonel or 
lieutenant-colonel in command, who had actual command as well as administrative 
control over his batteries, and, in addition, the weight and influence of his rank. 
Each two or three batteries had a major. This was the chief reason why, with artil- 
lery inferior in numbers, they could always bring to the point of contact such formida- 
ble fire. 

In the Army of the Cumberland the batteries were attached to infaniry brigades, 

one battery to a brigade of from twelve to fifteen hundred muskets in action. The 
disasters of Chickamauga demonstrate how an excellent artillery can be made almost 
entirely useless by such dispersion. Immediately after this battle a new organization 
and different system of command were given it. 
y The battle of Chancellorsville is full of instances of the mal-use of artillery ; it also 
, has instances of the best possible use of it. The same may be said of Antietam. In 
short, nearly every battle has its lesson ; all pointing in one direction, viz. : that our 
_ artillery, for causes not in the least due to it, was badly managed, and that its brilliant 
and distinguished service upon occasions was in spite of the evils under which it 
labored. 


III. 
“Military Gymnastics.” 


Colonel J. J. Coppinger, 23d Infantry, U. S. A. 
4 ] LIKE Captain Foote’s paper. I fully concur with him. We need gymnasiums 


at our military posts. We need them badly. 
Let me tell you a short story. Some years ago I received orders to march 
some companies of infantry to the Missouri River. We were then stationed 
near the base of the Rocky Mountains, and the heavy snows of a northern winter had 
but recently disappeared. The lethargy enforced by a temperature frequently 27° be- 
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low zero had relaxed the muscular force of the men. The first day of the march was 
also the first warm day of the season. The command suffered, many falling out or 
falling down panting or fainting by the roadside before we could reach the first water. 

I thought then, as I thought years before, how sadly we needed gymnastic training 
to keep our infantry people in proper training, especially at our Western posts. In 
Dakota the intense cold of winter months deprives us of needed exercise. On the 
Mexican border the great heat of summer interferes with much out-door drill. In both 
cases the gymnasium becomes a boon, increasing the activity and the endurance of the 
men, improving alike the muscle and the mora/e. Giving them amusement and self- 
confidence, it improves their manhood, rendering them more contented and better 
soldiers. 

The results attained by the small gymnasium at David's Island without one cent of 
expense to the United States, are very gratifying, surpassing even my expectations, 
and my expectations were high. The service owes a debt of gratitude to Colonel 
Daingerfield Parker for the marked success attending his efforts. 

My object, however, in advocating so strongly gymnastic training at recruiting de- 
pots, looked far beyond the depots themselves. I have for years wanted an entering 
wedge to open the way for gymnasiums at our large posts. Last year these depots 
furnished some 5000 men to the service. If they can furnish even 4000 recruits per 
annum, trained gymnasts, to the ranks, gymnasiums must soon follow the men who 
need them and from experience have learned to know their value. 

To the infantry they come an especial boon. The horse furnishes, in grooming or 
riding, more or less exercise to the trooper at all seasons of the year. But away in the 
far West, with a temperature above 100 on the Rio Grande, or far below zero in 
Montana, the gymnasium, valuable to all, should become the especial refuge of the 
infantry soldier ; needful for his set-up, needful for his health, his muscle and his 
morale, when extremes of heat or cold tend towards indoor life and relaxed muscles. 
One look at the tense muscles and the merry faces of squads at their gymnasium work 
tells the whole story. 


Major John Brooke, Medical Dep’t, U. S. A. 


Captain Foote’s articie on the workings of the gymnasium lately established at 
David's Island, chronicles the early results of a new departure in our military service. 
Hitherto the physical instruction of enlisted men has been limited to the optional use 
of the necessarily incomplete arrangements which could be provided by company offi- 
cers for the men of their immediate commands. The establishment of a well-equipped 
gymnasium by orders from the War Department, with instruction compulsory, is an 
entirely different matter. It 1s to be hoped that this is but the beginning, and that 
similar establishments, providing for the better physical instruction and development 
of all enlisted men, will soon follow at all the larger posts. 

That such instruction is desirable for the recruit goes without saying ; and if, with 
the older soldiers, it can be made to take the place of some of the monotonous com- 
pany drill, it will be doing the state some service. 

In matters pertaining to physical development we can generally consult with profit 
the customs followed by the civilized nations of the Old World. The traditions and 
superstitions of the early civilization of the East, as well as the fables and legends of 
the Greeks and Egyptians, usually have references to physical exercise as a means of 
preserving health and of developing the faculties generally. The significance of 
mens sana in corpore sano was understood before the words were written by Juvenal. 
The earliest known exhibitions in which the victors in feats of strength and agility 
were crowned, and accorded public honors, were the Olympic games ; and their origin 
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dates so far back that it is lost in the twilight of fable. In historic times the contest- 
ants were required to undergo a course of training for ten months in the gymnasium 
at Elis, before they were allowed to participate in the games. 

The Greeks were a nation of soldiers, and the gymnasium at Elis developed the 
soldier as well as the civilian. Alcibiades was master at Athens by reason of “‘ his 
force of eloquence, grace of person and strength of body.” Lycurgus framed laws by 
which a city was governed for five centuries ; but he also gained a sanctuary, and 
thereby saved his life by being able to outrun the mob which pursued him. 

In the Roman army gymnastic exercises formed a part of the military instruction ; 
and the Campus Martius daily witnessed scenes less warlike than exploits with the bow 
and the spear. Pompey may have had an eye on the Roman Senate, wishing to 
demonstrate the lack of necessity for compulsory retirement on account of age; but 
the fact remains that when almost threescore years of age he could run, jump and 
carry a load with the best men of his army. ‘* Cum alacribus saltu, cum velocibus 
cursu, cum validis vecte certabat.” 

In the armies of modern Europe the importance of intelligent physical culture is 
thoroughly appreciated. It was revived by Prussia early in the present century, and 
to the vigor which she thus instilled into her young men is partly attributed the suc- 
cess of her armies against the soldiers of the First Empire. 

Gymnastic instruction was commenced in the French army some twenty-five years 
ago ; and instructors for the service are now qualified in the school at Vincennes. 

The first gymnasium of the British service was established at Aldershot over thirty 
years ago. The course is in accordance with a code of instructions drawn up by Mr. 
Maclaren of Oxford, the author of the work on physical education, which is referred 
to by Captain Foote as in use at David’s Island. A medical officer is required to ex- 
amine each man before the course is commenced. Afterward the recruits are exam- 
ined fortnightly, and the older soldiers once a month. 

The advantage of systematic instruction in a well-equipped gymnasium over the 
popular athletic sports of the day lies in this : that in the one all the voluntary muscles 
are exercised and trained in an intelligent and rational manner ; trained to do the 
largest amount of work, with the least fatigue, and the smallest expenditure of force. 

There is no useless muscular contraction ; consequently there is no waste of energy. 

In the other, the more popular sports of the day, only certain groups of muscles 
are commonly brought into play ; such muscles as are required to produce but a lim- 
ited series of motions. The exercise is moreover spasmodic, and often excessive. Cer- 
tain groups are taxed to their utmost, or even damaged by overwork, while others are 
insufficiently exercised. The Indians of the Northwestern coast assume a squatting 
position while paddling their canoes, and the only muscles brought into play are those 
of the arms, chest and trunk. Many of them spend the larger part of their time in 
canoes, and the result is they are heavy-chested, stout-armed men, with the hips and 
legs of boys. 

There is a faculty of perception connected with muscular structure which has been 
called the muscular sense ; a sense which, unconsciously to ourselves, directs a large 
number of our complex movements. This sense is very susceptible to cultivation, and 
in its higher developments may be said to be automatic. The beginner on the violin 
has to employ the sense of sight and hearing to determine where his fingers shall be 
placed in order to make the desired notes. As he improves, the muscular sense begins 
to develop in that direction, and gradually takes the place of sight and hearing. The 
latter are ultimately ‘* translated” into the muscular sense; and the unerring fingers 
of the virtuoso will fly over the instrument, while his eyes are closed and his thoughts 
far away. In certain affections of the spinal cord, in which this sense is lost to the 
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lower limbs, the individual cannot walk with his eyes closed or in the dark, nor with- 
out looking at the floor upon which he is stepping. The sense of vision has to take 
the place of the lost muscular sense. 

The object of rational and systematic physical instruction is nét alone the develop- 
ment of strength, but strength with agility ; rapidity and harmony of muscular con- 
traction ; consentaneous action with the muscular and special senses. ‘To develop, 
not a Farnese Hercules, but a Belvedere Apollo. The man who habitually wields a 
sledge-hammer might hang from the trapeze longer than could the acrobat ; but when 
it came to letting go and seizing the other bar with unerring grip and lightning-like 
rapidity, he would be apt to come to grief. So he might, with one hand, hold at 
arm’s length the accomplished sportsman ; but he would make a sorry figure shooting 
at birds on the wing. 

There is a wider bearing of this matter of physical education, and one that should 
be of interest to every one, be he civilian or soldier. Physical qualities obey the same 
laws of transmission as do the subtler traits of the mind. Finely organized muscle- 
cells are inherited as well as are finely organized brain-cells ; and it behooves the lover 
of his race to see that the one condition is transmitted as well as the other. 


Captain Samuel M. Mills, 5th Artillery, U. S. A. 


It does seem absurd, as stated by the writer of this article, to question the beneficial 
results that would follow the introduction of gymnastic exercises as proposed by this 
paper. And now since it has been ordered for the recruiting depots, I see no reason 
why some provision should not be made for continuing this most beneficial exercise 
when the recruit reaches the station of his battery. 

I believe this, with the canteen, is the panacea for most of the ills that men 
complain of at many stations, prominent among which is the want of outside amuse- 
ments. I cannot say though, that it will reduce desertion. The cause for that is found 
within the man himself, and he is generally a bad man, his action being caused neither 
by anything in the service, nor by the absence of any privilege or comfort there. 

I know of posts where there is every variety of drill, mechanical manceuvring, 
fatigue duty, etc., and where no complaint is made on the score of monotony in that 
way, but this does not supply the kind of exercise that men like, nor the amusement 
and diversion that a course of gymnastic exercises would give. I do not think I would 
prescribe it as a ‘‘ drill’ except for new men, and then under the supervision of a com- 
missioned officer of the battery, and to be carefully watched ; the more expert gymnasts 
or older men I would not hold down to any fixed hour and make it a task, but per- 
mit them access to the gymnasium at such times as other duties permitted. I would 
have instruction given in bayonet exercises, fencing and boxing. 

Observation, and the experience gained in my own battery, has satisfied me of the 
absolute necessity of some occupation of this kind to keep men contented, and as a 
means of working off the unquiet and restless energies of some, who would otherwise 
seek amusement of another kind. 

I am a believer in competitions among the men and between the batteries, in every 
possible way, and would favor awarding battery and regimental prizes for the best 
fencer or swordsman and all round athlete ; recognized and properly conducted exer- 
cises as suggested would promote this. 

As an illustration showing what men need, when they seek it themselves—a few 
years ago in sheer desperation, a few men of my own battery formed an athletic club 
or association, and without aid or assistance from any source, provided themselves 
with clubs and dumb-bells, for use on the porches and inside barracks. On the green 
adjoining my end of the barracks they constructed temporary and movable bars for 
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high jumping and pole vaulting, and arrangements for raising and throwing heavy 
weights and all sorts of tests for the trial of strength and agility. There was hardly 
an hour in the day, when the weather was pleasant, that some one would not be using 
this ground for exefcise. The men of other batteries participated in this amusement, 
and this naturally begot a little rivalry, so that, when, a few years ago, it was proposed 
to get up athletic sports for the men on holidays, many were found among those that 
had used this ground who were willing to enter for the higher class competitions. 

It remains, in justice to those that took an interest in these exercises, to say, that my 
battery out of five others, carried off 4o per cent. of the prize money, and at another 
time 60 per cent. of the number of prizes that were awarded. 

The interest that has been taken in these exercises in my battery has further been 
the means of restraining and completely reforming two or three men who for want of 
some diversion and exercise would otherwise go off and get drunk. 

I believe the establishment and encouragement of a systematic course of instruction 
for the men in gymnastics at all permanent posts would be of great service in every 
way. 


Lieut. C. D. Parkhurst, 4th Artillery, U. S. A. 


It was with the greatest interest that I read the article with the above title in the 
March number of the JouRNAL, and perhaps the best comment and criticism I can 
make thereon will be to give a brief account of a similar experience, where the greatest 
success and enthusiasm were the results of the methods followed. And as this was 
maintained for three years, and is still kept up so far as I know, the experiment can 
well be said to be a permanent success. 

In the fall of 1887 I joined light battery F, 4th Artillery, then and now (March, 
1891) under the command of Major Geo. B. Rodney, 4th Artillery. 

As the winter approached, all the lieutenants were called together, and, briefly, the 
Major’s views upon what to do for drill, etc., for the winter months were set forth. 
These ideas were that it would be imperative to do something, and, as the sabre was 
our only hand weapon, and its use should be taught, sabre drill would be a necessity. 
But, knowing full well the inevitable monotony that would result from an hour's sabre 
drill, and nothing else, each day, and being desirous also of teaching the men to be 
quick and agile, we were at liberty, and in fact required, to introduce some kind of 
gymnastics to vary the monotony, and at the same time, under the head of *‘ play,” 
bring the men up to a good form of strength and agility, at the same time securing 
better attention and greater proficiency in the sabre drill. y 

At this time the battery had practically nothing in the way of apparatus. But we 
went to work upon the above idea, and from the very first it was a success. The idea 
was taught that, just so much the more attention and precision at drill, meant just so 
much the less drill and so much the more fun, the gymnastics coming in as a reward 
for the attention and precision shown, and as play or sport, pure and simple. But 
once in the three years was any punishment for inattention at drill necessary. That 
punishment consisted in keeping the offender busy at the drill for the entire hour, 
while all the rest were at play, and the one example was enough. 

And under this disguise of ‘‘ play,” work, hard work, and lots of it, was cheerfully 
undergone. Each day there was a short, sharp drill, of from ten to fifteen minutes, 
with the most exact attention and precision required and cheerfully given. The men 
kept awake and alert, and learned rapidly and progressed continually. Then off went 
belts, sabres and blouses, and every one went to work with a view to have as much 

sport as possible. 

Starting with nothing, the men voluntarily made, or contributed to obtain, the appa- 
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ratus we wanted, and, though forced to use a squad room for want of other room, 
we soon had a good gymnasium, with ring swing, parailel bars, horizontal bar, climb- 
ing pegs, vaulting horse, vaulting cord, spring-board, mattress, and a fair supply of 
Indian clubs, ight dumb-bells, and single sticks. Boxing gloves were also gotten, 
and instruction given in boxing, the use of the broadsword, short-sword, and other 
exercises, while attention was also given to various bending exercises and calisthenics. 

Although this sport was instituted and carried out in ‘‘ fun” or “‘ play,” it is not to 
be understood that anything boisterous or subversive of discipline was permitted. 
Even though there was a marked departure from the ordinary routine of perfunctory 
drill, and the men were allowed freedom to work as they pleased, there being no 
“Jump by detail—Jump,” yet an officer was always present to see that there was no 
shirking. The non-commissioned officers and the men themselves checked anything 
unseemly, and the spirit of emulation that was fostered kept every one up to the mark. 
A little good natured bantering was more effective than any harsh measures to secure 
an attempt at some new or difficult feat, and once the thing had been done by some 
one, that was enough to make all try it, and to keep at it until every one could do it. 
As a rule the officers were stripped as well as the men, and were constantly suggesting, 
showing, or trying something new, and trying by all the means in their power to keep 
up the interest, and to extend the exercises beyond the few simple things that were 
tried at first. 

In every way, and in everything, more attention was paid to featsof quickness and 
agility than to mere feats of strength. No effort was made to develop simply muscle, 
or to learn to lift heavy weights. The requirements of light battery service were 
kept constantly in view and everything made to lead towards fearless riding, rapid 
mounting or dismounting from horse, limber or caisson, together with all the move- 
ments necessary to be done on foot. In each spring, when riding drills took place, the 
same training and system was carried to the riding school; mounted wrestling matches, 
vaulting onto and over a live horse instead of a wooden one, were followed up, mounting 
and dismounting at all gaits, and to both hands, standing up and lying down upon the 
horse’s back, riding backwards, sideways and any way, were all carried out, as well as 
a special course of teaching men how to carry each other off the battle-field, how to 
hang on to a galloping horse and help themselves off by running with him. In fact, 
anything and everything that could be thought of, or found out by reading, that could 
possibly be of any use as an exercise, or as the result of such exercise, was tried and 
there were but few failures, and generally the most gratifying success. 

In speaking of results, perhaps as good an idea as any can be had from the 
jumping or vaulting over the cord. 1 remember one man who at first could not jump 
the cord at 18 inches from the floor. He just simply did not know how to “‘ gather ” 
himself, A little good natured bantering kept him at it when he was about discouraged 
and he kept at it with the evident intention of succeeding. In less than a week he had 
“ caught on” and could and did clear the cord with a free, clear cat-like jump when put 
at 416 feet from the floor. 

Others could do as well, and many better. I made a memorandum one day of the 
actual jumping ; of 18 men all cleared the cord at 4 feet, over 75% at 445 feet, about 
50% at 434 feet, while two men could clear it at 6 feet, and this with only a poor apology 
for a spring-board. 

They did equally well at other things, and the vaulting horse, that stood about 1514 
hands high, that at first was a bug-bear to the majority, became an old story, with over 
75% able to vault on it, and over it, lengthwise, sideways and in all sorts of ways. 

The good results were to be seen everywhere. The men had a free, erect and 
manly carriage, could march as well as the best, and showed that they were. “‘ set up” 
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in every particular, and this too notwithstanding the fact that during these three years 
not a recruit was ‘‘set up” in the old-fashioned way. They were put in the gym. 
nasium and encouraged to use their eyes and learn what others did, first by observation 
and then by trial. These new men soon were equal to the old, and gained their “* set 
up” much more easily and comfortably to themselves, and much better too than they 
would have done, had they been put in ranks and been put through the ‘* four exercises” 
with buttoned blouses, and been made to bend and twist, etc., etc., asa purely military 
exercise, as is so often the case. 

At battery drill the evidences of benefit were numberless. Cannoneers mounted 
on their chests at all gaits with an ease and confidénce that was remarkable. The 
drivers were free, reckless, unconscious riders who thought nothing of their seats, but 
gave all their attention to driving. When the cannoneers were required to mount 
upon the off horses, no matter what the gait, they came flying into the saddles with a 
free clear vault, and no one had to stop and ‘‘shin up a horse’s leg,” or to use the 
stirrup to get on. And all this was the result of the confidence attained from their 
gymnastic training and nothing else. 

Long before the official drill book had been received, the seventeen or more new 
‘* setting up exercises” had been tried in the gymnasium in a gymnastic manner, with 
blouses off, suspenders down, and perfect freedom in every way for bodily and muscu- 
lar movement. They were a most decided success when tried in the above manner, 
just as certainly as they would have been a total failure if they had been tried in ranks 
with blouses on, even though unbuttoned, and the precision, regularity, and keeping 
time of the usual military exercise had been required. 

Tried as we tried them, men excused from drill, trumpeters, non-commissioned 
officers, and others came and vo/untarily fell in and went through these exercises when 
the time came to try them, and that is pretty good evidence that they were not a 
nuisance or torture to the men, but were known to be a benefit that all wished to 
enjoy. 

In conclusion I would say that I am more and more convinced that gymnastics 
should be encouraged, and in fact be insisted upon ; but that failure will be the inevi- 
table result if they are made the dull, dry, routine grind that so often is the result of 
our routine, perfunctory way of drilling. Let officers and men a// go at it. Let it be 
made a sport and pastime and be used as a recreation and reward for attention and pro- 
ficiency at other drills that must be learned, and I believe there will be no failures and, 
before we know it, we will havea body of men in the ranks far better ‘* set up” than 
now, more contented, with greater endurance, with greater confidence in themselves, 
and in every way more capable of being what they should be,—perfect soldiers. 


Lieut. Jas. N. Allison, 2d Cavalry, U. S. A. 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature of this report is the date of the inception of 
the undertaking here presented. That we should have reached the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-one and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and fifteenth before the subject of military gymnastics should be 
officially presented to the notice of army officers, is one of those phenomena rarely to 
be encountered outside the conservative circles of the American military establishment. 
It is probably safe to assert that there is not an institution of note in any country of 
the world having for its object the gathering together of young men, whether for pur- 
poses of education, social intercourse or simple recreation, that does not include 
among its very first necessities of existence and prosperity a well-appointed gymnasium. 
The matter has been generally and conclusively decided so many years ago that it would 
appear hardly less than absurd to attempt a serious discussion of it at this day, even 
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as applying directly to the young men of our Army. Why the law of nature which 
impels young lions, young pigs and young humanity alike to frolic, to run, to leap and 
by a thousand varied movements to bring into active play and complete tension every 
muscle and fibre of the frame should not apply directly and with full force to young sol- 
diers, is hard tosee. An hourin a gymnasium means an hour’s amusement as well as an 
hour's bodily exercise. All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. And in the monoto- 
nous grind of drill in the morning, drill in the afternoon and drill in the evening to 
which the young recruit is subjected with intervals of nothing to do between times, 
may be found one of the prime causes of the heavy percentage of desertion from the 
depots. Idleness is one of the worst of demoralizers. That men desire and appre- 
ciate an opportunity for such occupation is clearly enough evinced by the sight of 
primitive affairs—rings, parallel bars, etc.,—in rear of almost every set of barracks 
anderected by the men themselves. But these are available only during mild and fair 
weather. In winter and the stormy season, when most needed, they cannot be util- 
ized. And my own experience has invariably been, when, at post after post for many 
years past the question of a building for the purpose was suggested and urged, to 
hear the ultimatum pronounced by the commanding officer or quartermaster—‘* No 
place available.” It istrue the War Department has in past times offered certain encour- 
agement to the end desired as may be seen in par. 313, revised Army Regulations. But 
suppose that such an institution as Harvard or Cornell University for example, had at 
any time published to its students as follows: ‘‘ If the building material can be obtained 
without expense to the University and students desire to erect a building by their own 
labor for use as a gymnasium, the president will allow the use of a team and such 
tools, window-sash, doors and other material as can be spared,”—how the world would 
have laughed ! 


Lieut. Charles R. Noyes, 9th Infantry, U. S. A. 


Captain Foote’s article regarding the new gymnasium drill at the recruiting depots 
suggests a very interesting topic for discussion. It is very desirable that gymnasiums 
and gymnasium drills should be introduced at all military posts. 

There are three things a company commander desires his company to attain. 
First : a practical and thorough knowledge of the drill regulations. Second : a supe- 
rior degree of excellence in physical conditim. Third: a spirit of contentment and 
subordination. The drill regulations are supposed to be simple, shorn of all super- 
fluities, and designed to secure results most directly. If they are so there cannot be 
much in them for a company to learn, and short daily drills must suffice to keep a 
company in perfect readiness for the most critical inspector. They should be thor- 
oughly instilled into the company, but they should not be regarded as a means of 
physical training, except incidentally. Excellence of physical condition, and that 
activity of the mind which insure attentive discipline, instant obedience and united 
action, can be most successfully developed by a system of gymnastic exercises or gym- 
nasium drill arranged with special view to the results desired. 

The time has come for extending the system of gymnastic training, which now 
forms a part of the course of instruction of the West Point cadet, to the enlisted men 
of the Army. Graduates of the military academy are now fitted to give instruction in 
these exercises, including bayonet drill and sword exercise, and if suitable gymna- 
siums, with proper equipment, were constructed at military posts, the gymnasium drill 
could be made one of the most useful and interesting duties of routine garrison 
life. 

Not much need be said to support the idea that gymnastic exercises would increase 
the contentment of the enlisted men. The system of drill could be arranged so as to 
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possess great variety, and, at the same time, develop the men most effectively for 
severe physical effort. 

But outside of the regular drill, gymnasiums would give opportunity for athletic 
contests and exhibitions of individual skill, as Captain Foote suggests Undoubtedly 
athletic sports should be encouraged both in the gymnasium and out of it to promote 
contentment among the men. I believe company commanders would do much for the 
physical training of their companies and for the contentment of the men if they act- 
ively encouraged such sports as foot racing, boxing, rowing when convenient, lawn 
tennis, base ball and foot ball. The last-named game is eminently suited, under the 
new rules of the play, to develop what is called ‘‘ team action,” that is, united aggress- 
ive effort under control of a leader or commander. In this respect it is instructive 
from a military point of view. 

As a final remark I would say that all lieutenants, who are at all athletic, ought to 
take active part in the sports that the men engage in, and direct them. 

Lieut. W. C. Wren, roth Infantry, U. S. A. 

From my own experience and observation I can heartily agree with Captain Foote 
in his views on Military Gymnastics. The desire for this sort of traimmg is clearly 
shown by the men themselves, there being hardly a company in the service that has 
not some apparatus (often home-made) which is used more or less by all the men. 
Now that the canteen profits can legitimately be used for the purpose of purchasing 
the different articles necessary, I can see no reason why gymnasia should not be estab- 
lished at all the posts in the Army, and all the men required to exercise therein, at 
least during the winter months. Recruits should receive gymnasium drill for some 
considerable time previous to being drilled in the regulation exercises, which, to a man 
unaccustomed to vigorous exercise, are excessively fatiguing. Even at posts where no 
canteen exists gymnastic exercises can be provided for, as the necessary apparatus can 
be improvised, and a fair gymnasium created at a small cost. 

As a factor in the prevention of desertion, I believe this gymnastic training would 
be of great importance ; not only because it would break the monotony of our present 
drill, but because it would tend to give each man the healthy mind which inhabits a 
healthy body, and thus prevent the morbid discontent, born of indolence and indi- 
gestion, which is a great cause of desertion. 

Athletic training will do much to prevent the loss of men from fatigue during the 
first days of a march, and will enable packs to be carried with ease by men who, with- 
out training, would suffer much, or perhaps be totally disabled. 

There really is nothing new on the subject of military gymnastics, for history 
teaches us that gymnastic training has ever been a prominent feature in the instruc- 
tion of successful armies. The Spartans and the Romans were noted for their athletic 
training, and military gymnastics forms to-day a very considerable part of the instruc- 
tion of the German and French soldiers. It is strange that so little attention has been 
given to this subject in our service, and it is gratifying to see that this branch of 
military training is at last beginning to receive the attention which its importance 
demands. 


CORRIGENDA, 

In ‘* The Place of the Medical Department, etc.,” in Comment and Criticism, in 
the March JouRNAL, (No. 49) on p. 344, in the second paragraph, ‘‘ for by no means” 
read ‘‘ by so much ”—** Because it is practically untrue, ‘ assistant’ is by so much de- 
rogatory to those who bear it.” 

On p. 347, at the close of the fifth paragraph, for ‘* combination” read ‘‘ commi- 
nation ""—*‘* They are friends in council, and for open questions there is discussion, not 
commination.” 
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Reviews and Erchanges. 


Sherman’s Personal Memoirs.* 


HEN General Sherman’s personal memoirs were first published in 1875, 
W they had no rivals. They told the story of his life and work in a straight- 
forward way, with an occasional touch of his caustic pen, and with a 

brevity which quickens your memory and amuses you like all surprises. 

Like a half-million other friends I read those ‘‘ Memoirs”’ with increasing interest. 
They gave us.accounts, explicit yet sufficiently condensed, from boyhood to youth, 
from youth t manhood, until they culminated in the great providential work of his life, 
—his military achievements. 

Sherman’s primary view, when he first launched his memoirs, was that no history of 
the Rebellion should be attempted until the War Records of both sides had been pub- 
lished. A remark he makes concerning the publication of these Records contains an 
illustration of the causticity referred to, which is, here as elsewhere, occasionally out- 
cropping. 

He says: ‘‘ At the rate of progress for the past ten years, it is probable that the 
next century will come before they are published and circulated. * * *” 

The ‘‘ Memoirs” are what all memoirs ought to be, a faithful portraiture of events 
as they are contained in his own notes, letters or other memoranda, or as they rest in 
the capacious receptacle of his own memory. 

Not only have the ‘* Memoirs” proved interesting to the survivors who loved ‘* the 
cause” which moved a nation to vindicate its own authority, but also to all reading 
men, friend and foe, throughout our land and the world. 

There is always a reaction in literature as in everything else ; so many memoirs, 
and all well written, flooded the country for a time, say for the next five years after 
these appeared, that reading people cried out to publishers of books and monthlies: 
“Give us something besides wars and fighting; we are tired of military writers.” 
But now, if I mistake not, the ‘‘ rising generation for whom Sherman wishes to wit- 
ness, who are studying the history of our country, begin to demand more and more 
light ; they are delighted with the pictorial descriptions given by men, who, like this 
brilliant war-chief, formed part and parcel of what they wrote. An intense interest 
just now seems to have revived, probably through the demand of young people. On 
this account we are glad that Sherman took away his books from the old publishers 
who became weary in their work, and gave them to a younger and more enterprising 
firm. 

His own brief preface affords a key to his store-house. He is on the retired list ; 
he has more leisure ; he reviews his ten-year old ‘‘ memoirs” in the light of the many 
criticisms, public and private, which have reached him ; he gave ten years of time to 
the critics, and where will you find so many as those who write, pro and con, concern- 
ing campaigns and battles? He examined their differences ; where error was discov- 
ered he quickly and unselfishly made the essential corrections. 


* Sherman's Personal Memoirs, Last edition. Charles L. Webster & Company, New York. 
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At last he added two most important chapters. The first is at the threshold of the 
new work ; the second gives the finish and close. Again we find attached an ap- 
pendix that might be a volume in itself. It is composed of letters from distinguished 
actors, brief reports, fragments of history, and statistical records. 

Sherman in his last preface again emphasizes his desire not to be considered a 
historian, but, as he expresses it, ‘‘ a witness on the stand before the great tribunal of 
history.” 

Now he invites the memoirs of others ; the testimony of other men and their criti- 
cism. A single sentence is unique and affords a glimpse of Sherman as an actor, as a 
witness and as a writer: ‘‘ How much more likely will be the difference of opinion 
among contestants in a great battle covering a vast space of broken ground, when each 
division, brigade, regiment, and even company, naturally and honestly believes that it 
was the focus of the whole affair! Each of them won the battle. None ever lost. 
That was the fate of the old man who unhappily commanded.” 

When he again referred to the slow operation of the Government in publishing the 
Rebellion Records, we enjoy a sentence like this: ‘‘ I am afraid that if I again assume 
the character of a prophet, I must extend the time deep into the next century, and 
pray meanwhile that the official records of the War, Union and Confederate, may ap- 
proach completion before the next war; or rather, that we as a people may be spared 
another war until the last one is officially recorded. Meantime the rising generation 
must be content with memoirs, etc.” 

That first chapter to which I have alluded, touching upon matters between 1520 
and the Mexican War, is full of interest to any reader who has come to care for the 
picturesque, the patriotic, the honest, the manly man of genius, who with last shoots 
of brilliancy has just disappeared from our horizon. Herein is his ancestry ; here is his 
family ; here his childhood and glimpses of his young manhood. If he sprang aboard 
a steamer there was new light there, and everybody on board caught a new touch of 
interest from his presence. An army post; an old Indian war; or a fishing and 
hunting expedition is taken out of the commonplace and made to furnish something 
bright and memorable. 

His closing words in the new chapter remind us of General Grant's deep-seated 
sentiment, ‘‘ that somehow there was a power over all and in all,” the irresistible force, 
if you please, that brought about results. A favorite expression with Grant was, “‘ It 
was to be.” 

Sherman says : “‘ Still the Civil War was to be; and, now that it has come and 
gone, we can rest secure in the knowledge that as the chief cause, slavery, has been 
eradicated forever, it is not likely to come again.” God grant that the clash between 
capital and labor ; the bitterness of soul on the part of so many against the accumula- 
tions of wealth ; the secret manceuvrings to disturb the very germs of universal liberty 
which spring from our common schools and the efforts of Socialists and Anarchists 
to overturn all present civilized society, may not ever in their incessant ferment be able 
to bring upon us the horrors and desolations of civil strife. We hope that Sherman's 
far-seeing soul uttered a true prophesy when he said: ‘‘ Civil war is not likely to 
come again.” 

The bright pages of General Sherman’s Memoirs have been now so long before the 
public that it is not necessary to give them at this time anything of a review. Whether 
the General claims to be a writer of history or not, yet herein is history and fairly con- 
densed, and it is written in such style, with so much earnestness and vigor, that we 
can hardly begin reading a chapter without continuing to the end. 

It is such a book that by opening it anywhere, an officer who has ever been associ- 
ated with him will notice at once something sparkling, unusual, characteristic of the 
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man. The last chapter of that edition is indeed a compendium of military knowledge, 
and seems especially written for the officers and soldiers of the Regular Army. 

I do not know anywhere to be found, in small compass, the better setting forth of 
what belongs to the Army organization or to the studies and duties of officers of a 
higher grade. 

The last division, the new chapter, is entitled ‘‘ After the War.” This contains 
much that is interesting to the civilian and tothe Army. We find the new territorial 
divisions that Sherman recommended, and the reasons for them, with the names of the 
officers in command, most of whom already deceased and the remainder long since 
retired. Here we find bright historical glimpses that are nowhere else recorded. 

Sherman writes appreciatively of Dr. Durand, the leading man of the immense en- 
terprise of the Union Pacific ; then of his own interest in the work of transcontinental 
railroads, at that time deemed beyond the compass, means and ability of living men ; 
he speaks of Senator E, D. Baker and his unequalled oratory. When in California he 
made a public speech on the occasion of the completion of 2244 miles of the Central 
Pacific road (1856) where the orator painted the ‘‘ glorious things which would result 
from uniting the Western coast with the East by bands of iron.” 

What Sherman says of Baker is a specimen of his own style, and I think the pic- 
ture worth remembering: ‘* Baker then, with a poet’s imagination, saw the vision of 
the mighty future, but not the gulf which meantime was destined to swallow up half a 
million of the brightest and best youth of our land, and that he himself would be one 
of the first victims far away (at Ball’s Bluff) on the banks of the Potomac.” 

Sherman speaks of the Kansas Pacific and the construction of the Union Pacific 
and of the part borne in that work by those soldiers who defended the workmen, giv- 
ing the names particularly of Generals P. St. George Cooke, Augur and Terry, de- 
partment commanders. 

The various larger tribes of Indians pass in quick review. The pasture fields of 
the immense herds of buffalo, the elk and the antelope that were so soon to disappear. 
A single sentence condenses his view: ‘‘I am sure that without the courage and ac- 
tivity of the department commanders and the small bodies of troops, the Pacific Rail- 
road could never have been built ; but once built and in full operation the fate of the 
buffalo and Indian was settled for all time to come.” 

One who was a great favorite with General Sherman because of his wonderful practi- 
cal ability and large heartedness, was Gen. Granville M. Dodge, the commander of 
the 16th Army Corps. Perhaps it will never be known how much of pioneer work, di- 
rection, and finally of actual construction were due on these transcontinental roads to 
this general of excellent record, this superb engineer. After the war General Sher- 
man kept in constant communication with him, advised and encouraged him effectively 
in all his labors. 

In this chapter we find history that had long been secret. How President Johnson 
undertook to get rid of General Grant’s immediate, and on account of politics, trouble- 
some presence ; how he was forced to cover his tracks, sending General Sherman and 
Mr. Campbell upon a fruitless expedition into Mexico, and what was the issue of the 
whole subject. 

A single sentence like this brings back to those who lived in the days just succeed- 
ing the war a flood of light: 

“I am sure the whole movement was gotten up for the purpose of getting 
General Grant away from Washington on the pretext of his known antagonism to 
the French occupation of Mexico, because he was looming up as a candidate 
for President, and modody understood the animus and purpose better than did 
Mr. Stanton. He himself (Mr. Stanton) was not then on good terms with Presi- 
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dent Johnson, and with several of his associates in the Cabinet. By Christmas I 
was back in St. Louis.” 

Could the actors be now alive and read some of Sherman’s revelations, it seems 
to me that various misunderstandings between Mr. Johnson and the principal men 
about him would be completely cleared up. 

Then there are many of Grant’s and Sherman’s letters which speak for themselves, 

In order to hinder General Grant from using officers who were made surplus in the 
consolidations in carrying out the peace policy with the Indians, certain politicians 
very adroitly succeeded in restraining the President by a restrictive clause in a law of 
Congress ; they came to Grant when he very quietly told them ‘‘ that he would defeat 
their purpose.” ‘* For I will divide these appointments up among the religious 
churches, with which you dare not contend.” And it was done. 

Other matters are to be found which produced temporary breezes, for example ; 
when General Sherman became Commander-in-chief, succeeding General Grant ; how 
he happened to favor General Belknap ; how, as Belknap’s greatness gradually in- 
creased, his relations with him were disturbed, causing him to insist on establishing 
his headquarters away from Washington ; and how at last post-trader scandals began, 
developed, extended and were finally revealed. 

In this pregnant portion we find a slight sketch of Washington City as it took its 
fresh start from the old to the new. Sherman speaks of the magic hand of A. R. 
Shepherd ; how the town grew from a straggling, ill-paved city to one of the cleanest 
and most beautiful in the whole world. 

In the brief space allotted me I would not attempt to do more than call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the rich mine of historical knowledge which General Sherman in 
closing up the new edition of his work has afforded. What can be handsomer or 
more like these great men than the two letters given at the end, the one from Presi- 
dent Chester A. Arthur and the other in answer from General Sherman himself. I 
think they will bear insertion in full. 

** EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 8, 1884. 

** General William T. Sherman, General of the Army, having this day reached the 
age of sixty-four years, is, in accordance with the law, placed upon the retired list 
of the Army, without reduction of his current pay and allowances. 

‘*The announcement of the severance from the command of the Army of one 
who has been for so many years its distinguished chief, can but awaken in the minds, 
not only of the Army, but of the people of the United States, mingled emotions of re- 
gret and gratitude—regret at the withdrawal from active military service of an officer 
whose lofty sense of duty has been a model for all soldiers since he first entered the 
Army in July, 1840; and gratitude, freshly awakened, for the services of incalculable 
value rendered by him in the War for the Union, which his great military genius and 
daring did so much to end. 

‘* The President deems this a fitting occasion to give expression, in this manner, 
to the gratitude felt toward General Sherman by his fellow-citizens, and to the hope 
that Providence may grant him many years of health and happiness in the relief from 
the active duties of his profession. CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

‘** By order of the Secretary of War: 
Drum, Adjutant-General.” 
Louris, February 9, 1884. 
‘* His Excellency, Chester A. Arthur, President of the United States. 

** DEAR Stk: Permit me with a soldier's frankness to thank you personally for the 
handsome compliment bestowed in general orders of yesterday, which are reported in 
the journals of the day. To me it was a surprise and a most agreeable one. I had 
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supposed the actual date of my retirement would form a short paragraph in the com- 
mon series of special orders of the War Department ; but as the honored Executive of 
our country has made it the occasion for his own hand to pen a tribute of respect and 
affection to an officer passing from the active stage of life to one of ease and rest, I 
can only say I feel highly honored, and congratulate myself in thus rounding out my 
record of service in a manner most gratifying to my family and friends. Not only 
this, but I feel sure, when the orders of yesterday are read on parade to the regiments 
and garrisons of the United States, many a young hero will tighten his belt, and re- 
solve anew to be brave and true to the starry flag, which we of our day have carried 
through one epoch of danger, but which may yet be subject to trials, and which may 
demand similar sacrifices, equal fidelity and courage, and a larger measure of intelli- 
gence. Again thanking you for so marked a compliment and reciprocating the kind 
wishes for the future, I am, with profound respect, your friend and servant, 
T. SHERMAN, General.” 

Indeed Sherman was right when after an unusual and modest acknowledgment of 
shortcomings, he says: ‘‘ I feel sure that I can travel this broad country of ours and 
be each night a welcome guest in palace or cabin.” O that he might be here to 
journey up and down the land as of yore! He would indeed be most welcome, and 
every cottage or palatial residence that he might visit would brighten with sunshine at 
his coming ; but to those of us who knew him well there will ever be a strong hope of 
even brighter and happier meetings than any of those cherished ones, and they were 
many, which we here recall. 

OLIver O. Howarp, Major-General U. S. Army. 
GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, April 13, 1891. 


Hannibal.* 


What a character is presented for consideration in this volume! A leader, who 
with a force of but twenty-six thousand men undertakes the invasion of a country 
which can put into the field armies numbering more than a quarter of a million souls, 
must be either demented or far beyond the gauge by which mankind is ordinarily sized. 
That this great soldier was at all unbalanced is wholly disproved by his entire series of 
campaigns in Italy, extending over a period of fifteen years, from the latter part of 
218 to the end of 203 B. c. 

Hannibal, the author tells us, was born B. Cc. 249. He accompaniéd his father, 
Hamilcar, to Spain when he was but thirteen years of age, and there had his first les- 
sons in war. ‘There he gave it that profound study which, in future years, was to 
stand him in such good stead and make him one of the wonders and admirations of the 
military world. After his father’s death he went back to Carthage and later returned 
to Spain at the age of twenty-five. He served three years in command of Hasdrubal’s 
cavalry and during that time ‘‘ left nothing unobserved which he who would become a 
great captain ought to see and to do.” His career in Spain showed him to be a man 
of marked ability, but nothing recorded of him at that time indicated the great height 
to which he was destined to mount on the ladder of fame. 

Steadfast hatred of Rome, we are told, was so constantly impressed on him during 
his early life that it became with him a sort of religion. Under the stress of this idea 
he conceived in B. C. 219 his gigantic scheme of invading Italy. Marching from 
Carthagena, in the spring of B. Cc. 218, with a force of 82,0co infantry, 12,000 cavalry 
and 37 elephants, he had to fight his way northward through Catalonia, and when at 
last he crossed the Pyrenees there remained less than 60,000 men, he having lost more 

* Great Captain Series — Hannibal. By Colonel T. A. Dodge, U. S. A., retired. Boston: 
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than one-fourth of his force. Various losses by battle, disease and accident reduced 
his remaining body more than one-half by the time (five months after leaving Cartha- 
gena) that he stood safely in the valley of the Po, ready to start on his great errand of 
avenging the disgrace and misfortunes inflicted on his country in the first Punic War. 

It is more than interesting to trace the course of Hannibal's march and his passage 
of the Alps as given in so great detail by Colonel Dodge. He tells us that in his in- 
vestigations he has crossed every pass in the Alps by which the Carthagenian army 
could have made its way. There on the ground he studies the movement as narrated 
by the best authorities. He finds that the road by the Little Saint Bernard is the only 
one which fulfills all the conditions. He follows Hannibal in his journeyings through 
the length and breadth of Italy, visits all the important battle-fields and then tells the 
story of this marvellous series of campaigns in a way that all who read can understand. 

The author disclaims the idea of ‘* writing a military text-book.”” What can be 
better as a text-book on strategy than a carefully studied investigation of the facts 
connected with these campaigns? Discussion of potentialities is of little account. 
Why indulge in speculation as to the possible outcome of a march on Rome after the 
battle of Canne? The writer is wise in avoiding all this and keeping to facts, or to 
probabilities where the facts are not clear. He has made a book which is of real value 
to the military student. 

But why, with all his genius and all his transcendant ability was Hannibal unable 
to accomplish the work which he set out to do? The answer is plain and a considera- 
tion of the causes of failure is fraught with valuable lessons for those who will study 
the conditions. The faults were not with the soldier. They came from lack of states- 
men. Politics ruined both Hannibal and Carthage. The great leader understood that 
war waged in the enemy’s country is kept away from home. In other words: the 
offensive is the true defensive. Hannibal saw this and knew that Rome must fall or 
Carthage must be lost. The politicians could not see so far. Spain was the great 
source of Carthagenian wealth, so every effort except the right one was made to save 
it. Blind fatuity! Hopeless imbecility! One half the forces sent to Spain would, 
had they gone to Hannibal, not only have saved it, but Carthage as well. 

The contrast in the management of affairs in Rome and in Carthage is full of sug- 
gestion for every country. In the latter we find dissension, absence of all breadth of 
view, all important matters in the hands of small politicians unable to appreciate 
values or proportions. In the former the best men are put in control ; the sentiment 
of the people is unanimous and the importance of the case is understood. That the 
leaders were the best men of Rome is shown by the ease with which they learned the 
lessons set them by their great antagonist and the profit which they drew from their 
experience. 

Carthage, unable to see wherein lay her only chance, left Hannibal for fifteen weary 
years entirely to his own devices, with practically no assistance of men, money or 
stores. What must this man have been who, single-handed and alone, stood up and 
braved the Roman armies even when they outnumbered his own more than four to 
one? What was the power which enabled him to hold his often half-starved and ill- 
supplied hordes and with them breathe defiance against Rome for half a generation? 
Through all his trials and troubles his nerve never forsook him. Hope many times 
deferred may have made his heart sick, but he never showed sign of what he felt. His 
courage remained and, though constantly crowded back by the sheer weight of num- 
bers, he held on to his place until Carthage summoned him to return ; but the sum- 
mons came too late. Her fate was already sealed and he was powerless to save. She 
was ruined in this war and not many years later she was destroyed. Her fate is full 
of lessons in what not to do. 
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The author has handled his subject well. Aside from its intrinsic value as a mili- 
tary study, Colonel Dodge’s book is most interesting. His style is clear. His sense 
of proportion is good. He knows what he has to say and he says it. Having once 
begun, the reader does not wish to lay the volume down until he closes the cover on 
the last page, and as he does so there comes to him the thought: ‘‘ ¢Aere was indeed 
F. A. M. 


aman.” 
Modern War. * 


It is some time since we had the pleasure of reviewing Part I. of this work, and the 
impressions then made upon our mind, have, in a measure, died out. We are satisfied, 
however, that the pleasure and profit which we have derived from a perusal of this 
second volume greatly exceed those which resulted from our perusal of the first. This 
second volume, if somewhat tardy in its appearance, comes before us in good shape. 
Its typography and general make-up are creditable to the publisher, and the translator 
has done his work well. We have discovered none of those idiomatic blemishes which 
are so difficult to exclude from translations of professional works. The book reads 
like an original composition in English. The language is generally clear, and never 
ambiguous. The reader finds no difficulty in grasping the idea intended to be con- 
veyed, and, after having once carefully studied the map, can almost follow the move- 
ments of the troops on the battle-field without further reference. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that this volume is one of the best text books on Modern Tactics which 
has come under our observation. 

Examining the work more in detail, we are at once struck by the copious quotations 
from German authors which it contains. The introductory chapter consists largely of 
such quotations, and while they are all apropos, and evidently meet with the author’s 
approbation, the application of the principles which they teach must be attended with 
some difficulty in practice. Indeed, the training of soldiers in time of peace in all the 
hardships of actual war, so far at least as marching is concerned, is considerably modi- 
fied by the quotation from Major von der Goltz, which we find at the bottom of page 3. 
Overmuch zeal in the simulation of the realities of war on the drill ground, is apt 
to produce weariness and irritation, and ‘‘a necessary hardship of war” is about as 
hard to define as it is to exaggerate. 

The ability to indite military orders in language so clear and exact that misinter- 
pretation is impossible, is too little cultivated among military men. We are glad, 
therefore, to see that the author has recognized the importance of the subject. The 
common defect of most military orders is verbosity, and a tendency to descend to de- 
tails which properly belong to a lower plane of authority. The higher headquarters 
seem to assume, either professional inefficiency cr a low order of intelligence at the 
lower. Such assumptions, if persisted in sufficiently long, will always produce the 
conditions presupposed. There is nothing more disheartening to a military man than 
the receipt of an order, so loaded down with details, that it requires protracted study 
to be fully understood. 

The order of Prince Frederick Charles, quoted on page 20, is a model of clearness 
and precision. It was issued on the spur of the moment, to meet an unforeseen emer- 
gency, and is therefore a working specimen, and not a studied effort at the ideal. It 
prescribes the night march of an army into position for battle, and in spite of the fact 
that the night was dark and stormy, it was executed almost to the letter. We read on 
page 23, that ‘‘all the divisions reached their assigned places between 5 and 6 A. M.” 
This is a feat which will command the admiration of every soldier. It shows that the 


* Modern War. Part Il. Grand Tactics. By General V. Derrécagaix. Translated by 
1st Lieut. C. W. Foster, 3d Artillery. Authorized Edition. James J. Chapman, Washington, D.C. 
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Germans have acquired, not only the art of inditing military orders, but also the art of 
obeying them. When we think of the elaborate compositions deemed necessary for the 
proper movement of a few companies in this country, we are ready to confess, that 
one of our greatest needs is a professor of military literature. We heartily agree with 
the author when he says that ‘* one of the conditions of an army’s fitness, is brevity of 
orders.” — Page 6. 

On the subject of advanced guards we learn that the tendency in Germany now isto 
reduce their strength to the lowest terms consistent with safety, and that they should 
consist chiefly of cavalry troops.—Page 7. This is a decided departure from the old 
tule, which put about one-fourth the column on the advanced guard, and the reasons 
given for the change are, in our opinion, hardly strong enough to justify it. It would 
be better, we think, to restrain bellicose commanders by the application of discipline, 
than to emasculate their commands and thus render them impotent in an emergency. 

Officers who have had no war experience can hardly realize the slow progress of 
large bodies of troops. Assuming the gait of the drill book : infantry can march 100 
yards per minute. This they say is 5000 yards per hour—allowing ten minutes for 
rest—and for eight hours 40,000 yards—over 22 miles. They will hardly be satisfied 
with the author's 13.8 miles as the extent of a day’s march for a corps. But the author 
is right. Armies crawl on their bellies in more senses than one. Even in movements 
of emergency, in what are called forced marches, they cover much less ground than 
they ought to, in the estimation of inexperience. There is no more valuable chapter 
in the book than that devoted to marches. 

In this connection the picture which the author paints of the transfer of Bazaine’s 
army from Metz to the heights about Gravelotte — page 31—is very interesting and very 
instructive. The picture is almost entirely made up of quotations from orders, letters 
and reports ; but they have been selected and arranged with such excellent judgment 
that they produce in the mind of the reader a perfect picture of the occurrences they 
describe. 

The suggestion—page 42—that Bazaine ** secretly resolved to delay the movement 
in the hope of seeing the Emperor depart,” may be true ; but we have never seen any 
evidence to justify its adoption. Bazaine was slow, no doubt ; but he lacked the abil- 
ity of Prince Frederick Charles in inditing orders in an emergency. He required 
time forsuch work. Most commanders do. ‘The problem was a difficult one. To 
withdraw a large army across a river, in the face of a superior army in actual contact 
with it, is not an easy undertaking. We have no doubt that Bazaine would have been 
glad to get rid of the Emperor days before he left. till it is uncharitable to assume 
that he deliberately compromised the safety of his army to effect it. 

We tind little really new in the discussion of *‘ Manceuvre Marches.” The old 
principles govern throughout, but the examples are taken from modern campaigns, 
which greatly heightens the interest of the discussion. But there is one new feature 
which we must not overlook, namely, the tendency to put masses of artillery near the 
head of the column. This is essential to a successful opening of the battle. 

In the chapter on combats, while the principles enunciated are, perhaps, those gen- 
erally accepted by professional men, we find some statements which are not in 
accord with our experience. We cannot admit that ‘it is the losses inflicted upon the 
enemy which sap his moral force and determine his retreat” (p. 69). We have seen or- 
ganizations become demoralized without having lost aman. ‘There is no reason to 
doubt the historical accuracy of the story of Gideon's victory over the Midianites as 
given in Judges vi. 19. In that case panic, demoralization and utter rout resulted from 
the blowing of trumpets and displaying of lights on all sides of the camp at night, and 
without the slaughter of a single man by the enemy ; and many similar instances might 
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be found even in modern history. Any one who has witnessed a panic among troops 
in battle, or even an audience in a theatre, will not willingly admit that it takes actual 
slaughter to produce it. Slaughter, no doubt, is one way of producing it, but not the 
only way. Indeed, a close analysis of the phenomenon inclines one to the belief that 
it is spiritual in its nature. ‘The Army of the Shenandoah, two-thirds of which were 
already broken, scattered, and demoralized, was recalled to duty, formed in line with- 
out regard to organization or any other aid to discipline, and launched successfully 
against its conqueror of a few hours before. What was it that steadied the nerves and 
revived the spirits of that army? Merely the arrival of General Sheridan. Any one 
who has witnessed phenomena of that description will be very apt to argue that there 
isa mysterious power in some men, under the influence of which timid men become 
brave and demoralized men confident. 

Neither can we admit that ‘* the moral force of troops depends upon the sentiment 
of duty animating them” (p. 69). It isthe spirit that tights, and the spirit that gives stay- 
ing powers to individuals and armies, as well as game-cocks, and the sentiment of duty 
has as little to do with it in the one case as in the other. The sentiment of duty may 
drive a man into the army, but when he is face to face with the foe, it is the spirit 
within him that sustains him. And that spirit, as we have seen, may be strengthened and 
stimulated in some mysterious way by the presence of a stronger and commanding 
spirit. Indeed Colonel Picq must have had some such idea when he wrote: *‘ With 
equal power of destruction, that side will carry the day which is able, by its resolution, 
to march forward" (p. 70). It is impossible to account for all the phenomena of bat- 
tle without appealing to the spiritual. 

On page 78 we find a sentence which should be inscribed on every commission 
and warrant of authority. It is: ‘* One of the ordinary obstacles in the way of the 
proper exercise of command, is a general tendency to encroachment from the top to 
the bottom of the hierarchy which manifests itself in all armies.” If we may be per- 
mited the use of a slang expression, that is ‘‘ awfully true.” If everybody would mind 
their own business and do it, how much more efficient everybody would be. 

The third chapter is devoted to a discussion of ** The Combat,” which the author 
enlivens by such illustrations as the combat of Trautenau, the combat of St. Privat 
and several others. The combats are accurately and dramatically described, the various 
phases of each struggle being treated separately as distinct acts in the drama of battle, 
and at the close of each description, comments are made on the results attained, the 
means employed and the causes which decided the action. These comments are made 
in a creditable spirit of professional fairness, and only a carping critic wou!d complain 
of the slight tinge of patriotic prejudice which occasionally shows itself. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to battles. The description of the battle of Woerth, 
which we have verified by comparison with the German account, is remarkably clear 
and accurate, and although the conclusions drawn by the author are sometimes a little 
strained, they are, as a rule, fully justified by the facts. The arrangement of the 
various scenes and acts in the great drama of battle is quite artistic, and enables one, 
with a small amount of reading, to form and retainin his mind, a correct and tolerably 
complete idea of the causes, management and consequences of the struggle. And 
what we say of Woerth is equally true of the other battles described. 

That the immediate pursuit of a beaten army ** will henceforth be more difficult of 
execution than has been the case heretofore,” (p. 420) is a statement which we are un- 
willing to accept. Certainly the *‘ development of battle fronts,” and the other rea- 
sons alleged, do not sufficiently account for such difficulty, if it exists. The signal 
and field telegraph services make the transmission of orders and reports on the battle- 
field, prompt, certain and safe, and ought to negative any evil effects which might 
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result from the length of lines of battle. Even with the limited development which 
these services had attained during our war pursuits were sometimes prompt and vig- 
orous, and when they were not, neither these services nor the length of line were to 
blame. The victorious army got out of hand for some reason, and the defeated army 
had time to get away, and to recover its mora/e, before the pursuit began. We are in- 
clined to believe, that as a rule, the true cause of atardy pursuit, must be sought for in 
the mind of the commander. We should regret the general acceptance of the idea, 
that immediate pursuit must henceforth be considered impracticable. Indeed the 
author himself seems to think otherwise. He says (p. 421) that ‘* Pursuit may to- 
day, be as rapid and fertile in trophies, asin the Napoleonic epoch * * * When- 
ever the commander is impetuous, determined, alert, animated by the sacred fire of 
battle, constantly inflamed, and possesses the power to communicate to his subordinates. 
the passion which sways him and urges him on.” In other words, it depends entirely 
upon the spirit that is in him. 

The chapter on retreats is interesting and instructive, but we must pass it by with- 
out comment, as this review has already reached its limit. 

The seventh chapter might have been omitted. In it we see the old spirit crop- 
ping out, which has been the fountain of all the misfortunes of France. The author 
has evidently argued himself into the belief that France fairly divided the honors with 
her great antagonist in 1870-71, and preaches accordingly. He cites four great battles 
‘**in which nothing was lacking to crown the success of our arms, but a directing mind, 
untrammeled by personal considerations "—(p. 490). There are too many men yet 
alive, who learned the history of 1870-71, from day to day as it occurred, to make any 
preaching of that kind profitable. France was fairly beaten at every point in that war, 
and the author's effort to prove the contrary is a lamentable failure. ‘There is no mis- 
taking the facts of history which have been written by the sword. 

James CHESTER, Captain 3d Arty. 


The Pharmacology of the Newer Materia Medica. * 


The work of Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co., in developing the knowledge of hitherto 
unknown remedial agents has been familiar to the medical profession for the last decade 
and a half. Entirely casting off the trammels of trade this house has established a 
magnificent laboratory in which a liberally paid corps of well-known scientific workers 
are furnished with materials for complete investigation into the therapeutic qualities of 
new drugs. The series before us is the outcome of the labors of these gentlemen and in- 
cludes the collected work of a large number of other students in the same direction. The 
botany, chemistry, and pharmacy are thoroughly considered as well as the therapeutics. 
Parts VIII. to X. cover the letters D to I, and among other subjects, treat of Duboisia, 
Eucalyptus, Chrysophanic acid, Grindelia, Strophanthus, Jaborandi and Jequerity. 

J. P. 
The Soldier’s First-Aid Handbook.+ 


The trained nurse has become a recognized institution in civil life, the demands for 
his services far exceeding the supply. In the armies of other nations a similar de- 
mand has long been recognized, while the more recent organization of our own hospi- 
tal corps may be considered a similar deference to modern ideas upon the part of our 

* The Pharmacology of the Newer Materia Medica, Issued in bi-monthly parts. Parts 
VIII. Aug., Sept., 1890, IX. Oct., Now., 1890, and X. Dec. 1890, Jan. 1891. Detroit: George S. 
Davis. 1890-91. 

+ The Soldier's First-Aid Handbook, comprising a Series of Lectures to Members of the Hospi- 
tal Corps and Company Bearers. By William D. Dietz, Captain and Assistant Surgeon, U. Si 
Army. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1891. Price $1.25. 
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authorities. The lamented author of this little book had achieved a high position as 
one of the most progressive and indefatigable laborers in the development of the hos- 
pital corps, and this work is the product of his efforts to put the necessary elements of 
physiology and the treatment of medical and surgical emergencies into a form so clear 
and simple as to be readily understood by the least intelligent*bearer. The book covers 

very much the same ground as the first-aid handbooks prepared for civilian first aid so- 

cieties, with sections upon the additional field offered by military service. A brief 

introduction to human anatomy and physiology, occupying about a quarter of the 

book, leads up to first aid on the battle-field, briefly including the general management 

of the wounded, the temporary treatment of hemorrhage, fractures, wounds, disloca- 

tions and sprains, together with the procedures to be adopted in cases of suspended 

‘animation. A third part treats of other emergencies demanding first aid, such as 

asphyxia, burns and frost bites, foreign bodies in the eye, ear and nose, together with 

along section on poisons which are treated rather more fully than the other subjects, 

There are no illustrations, but the use of headings in bold-faced type serves to call 

ready attention to points sought for in the book. Dr. Dietz has left behind him a 

yaluable contribution to the development of the corps which he held so near to his . 
heart—a worthy memorial to us who mourn his untimely death. 

Capt, JAMES E, PILCHER, 
Med Dept., U.S. Army. 
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Prize Essay—1891, 


I.—The following Resolution of Council is pub- 
lished for the information of all concerned : 


Resolved, That a Prize of a Gold Medal of suitable value, together with a Certif. 
cate of Life Membership, be offered annually by THE MILITARY SERVICE INsTITUS 
TION OF THE UNITED States for the best essay on a military topic of current inter. 
est ; the subject to be selected by the Executive Council and the Prize awarded under 
the following conditions: 

1. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership.* 

2. Each competitor shall send three copies of his Essay in a sealed envelope to the 
Secretary on or before October 1, 1891. The Essay must be strictly anonymous, but 
the author shall adopt some nom de p/ume and sign the same to the Essay, followed by 

3 figure corresponding with the number of pages of MS.; a sealed envelope bearing the 
nom de plume on the outside, and enclosing full name and address, should accompany 
the Essay. This envelope to be opened in the presence of the Council after the decision 
of the Board of Award has been received. 

3. The prize shall be awarded upon the recommendation of a Board consisting of 
three suitable persons chosen by the Executive Council, who will be requested to 
designate the Essay deemed worthy of the prise; and also in their order of merit those 
deserving of honorable mention. 

4. The successful Essay shall be published in the Journal of the Institution and 
the Essays deemed worthy of honorable mention, shall be read before the Institution, 
or published, at the discretion of the Council. 

5. Essays must not exceed twenty thousand words, or fifty pages of the size and 
style of the JOURNAL (exclusive of tables). 


II.—The Subject selected by the Council at a meeting held Jam, 
14, 1891, for the Prize Essay of 1891, is 


“THE TERRAIN IN 1TS RELATIONS TO MILITARY 
OPERATIONS.” 


IIIl.—The names of the members of the Board of Awards will be 


announced in the JouxNat for July, 1891. 
Wm. L. HASKIN, 
Secretary. 
GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, 
February 2, 1891. 


*** All officers of the Army and Professors at the Military Academy shall be entitled to mem» 
bership, without ballot, upon payment of the entrance fee. Ex-officers of the Regular Army of 
good standing and honorable record shall be eligible to full membership of the Institution dy ballot 
of the Executive Council. 

« Officers of the United States Navy or Marine Corps shall be entitled to membership of the 
Institution without da/lot, upon payment of the entrance fee, but shall not be entitled to vote, noF 
be eligible to office. 

** All persons not mentioned in the preceding sections, of honorable record and good standing, 
shall be eligible to Associate Membership éy a confirmative vote of two-thirds of the members of 
the Executive Council present at any meeting, provided, however, that the number of these Asso- 
ciate Members shall be limited to two hundred. Associate Members shall be entitled to all the 
benefits of the Institution, sasteting a share in its public discussions, but no Associate Member 
shall be entitled to vote or be eligible to office.”’ 
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TRADE MARK. 


MILITARY CARTRIDGES 


—FOR— 


BUnited States and Foreign Government 


NEW 


PAPER AND BRASS SHOT SHELLS, WADS 
| PRIMERS, ETC., ETC. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS. 


he Union Metallic Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


HARTLEY & GRAHAM, New York Agents. 


CABLE ADDRESS, HARTLEY, NEW YORK. 
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S THE importance of nutrition in the treatment of diseamm 

is being more clearly recognized, and the science of im 
tetics has come to occupy a position quite as conspicuougaiam 
that of therapeutics, it is with special pleasure that we are gam 
to bring to the attention of the Medical Profession Mosquegia™ 
Beef-Meal and Beef-Cacao. | 


HE peculiar features of the merit possessed by these oa 
ducts may be epitomized as follows : 4 


are absolutely representative of fresh beef, contain 
all its constituents, soluble and insoluble. P 


EARLY fifty per cent. of the substance of Beef-Meal is vel 
geen and ready for immediate assimilation. | gq 


variety ot forms, thus avoiding monotony in diet. 


HEY are absolutely permanent, and are not subject to the 
attack of insects, nor will they putrify under the tg@ 
trying conditions. A 


Send for full descriptive literature and samples. They will 
interest you. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MOSQUERA-JULIA FOOD CoO., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Sole Agents, 


DETROIT AND NEW YORK. 
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historical Sketches of the Army. 


HE following named officers have volunteered, or 
have been designated to prepare Historical Sketches 
of their Corps or Regiments for publication in this 


JOURNAL. 
*Adjt. General's Dept Gen. J. B. Fry. 
Quartermaster's Dept....GEN. S. B. HOLABIRD. 
Subsistence Dept Gen. J. W. BARRIGER. 
Medical Department... ...SURGEON CHAS, SMART. 
* Pay Department.........COL. A. B, CAREY. 
Signal Corps. Lizut. WM. A. GLASSFORD. 
LigzuT. R. P. P. WAINWRIGHT. 
2d Cavalry Major A. E. Bates and Capt. E. J. MCCLERNAND. 
Ligut. THos. B, DUGAN. 
Sth .LizutT. EBEN SwIFT. 
Gth Cavalry... Ligut. F. G. HopGson. 
Cavalry.... Capt. C. M. O'Connor. 
LizuT. JOHN BIGELOW, JR. 
ist Artillery CoLonEL L, L. LANGDON. 
2d Artillery Lizut. W. A. 
*gth Artillery Ligzut. A. B. DYER. 
2d Infantry.............GEN. FRANK WHEATON. 
Infantry Cart. WM. GERLACH. 
gth Infantry Lieut. Jas. A. LEYDEN. 
Ligut. CHAS. BYRNE. 
Lieut. A. B, JOHNSON. 
Sth Infantry..... Lizut. W. P. RICHARDSON. 
LigzuT. E. B. ROBERTSON. 
Infantry LiguT. S. Y. SEYBURN. 
*71th Infantry ..Capt. J. H. PATTERSON and C, J. IRVINE. 
12th Infantry Ligut. CHAS. W. ABBOT, JR. 
13th Infantry.... LiruTt. M. J. O'BRIEN. 
*74th Infantry CoLoNEL T. M. ANDERSON. 
15th Infantry........++- Lieut. G. K. McGuNNEGLEand Capt. G. A. CoRNISH. 
16th Infantry Capt. WM. V. RICHARDS. 
17th Infantry. Capt. GEORGE RUHLEN, A. Q. M. 
18th Infantry CoLoneL M. LAZELLE. 
1gth Infantry....... ...LiEuT. C. C. HEWITT. 
20th Infantry Capt. J. N. CoE. 
22d Infantry............CaptT. O. M. Smitu, C. S. 
237d Infantry Lieut. C. H. HEYL 
24th Infantry. Lizut. H. W. Hovey. 
25th Infantry. Lieut. GEORGE ANDREWS. 


* Published in Journat. 
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THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


By BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES B. FRY, 


U. S. ARMY. 


Commander-in-chief. It was resolved (by the Continental Con- 

gress, June 16th) “that there be appointed for the American Army 

two (2) major-generals, with pay $166 per month, eight (8) briga- 
dier-generals and one (1) adjutant-general, with pay $125 per month.” 
Horatio Gates, Esq., (of Virginia, late major, British army) was chosen 
adjutant-general June 17th, and it was resolved “that he shall have the 
rank of brigadier-general.” His commission was signed by President Han- 
cock, on the 19th of June. 

On July 17, 1775, Congress resolved “that the convention at New 
York be desired to recommend to General Schuyler a proper person for a 
deputy adjutant-general or brigade major for the Army in the New York 
department.” Subsequently, on September the 14th, Congress resolved 
“that Edward Flemming, Esq., be appointed deputy adjutant-general for 
the Army in New York or Northern department, with the rank of colonel, 
and that the President make out a commission for him accordingly, and 
forward the same the first opportunity.” On November 8th, Congress ap- 
proved General Schuyler’s appointment of Captain David Dimon to be 
brigade major and ordered him a commission accordingly. Meanwhile the 
major-generals, on assuming command in separate departments, and the 
division commanders in the “Continental ” Army before Boston, had, from 
the necessity of the case, to designate suitable persons to perform the func- 
tions of deputy adjutant-general or brigade major. By resolution of July 
19th, Congress provided that “it be left to General Washington, if he 
thinks fit, to appoint three (3) brigade majors, and commission them 
accordingly.” 

The pressure of events, during this year, made it necessary to recognize 
in the continental or “ regular” establishment such officers as had been 
raised with the troops in the several colonies by the provincial conventions, 
or councils of safety, for limited periods. These resolutions were of similar 
tenor to the resolutions of November 4th, which directed “the President to 
sign blank commissions, and that the conventions, or, in their recess, the 
councils of safety for South Carolina and Georgia, respectively, fill them up 
with the names of such officers as they may think proper, and return a list 
thereof to the Congress.” The adjutant-general and deputy adjutants-gen- 
eral were commissioned to those offices, respectively, as well as many of 
the earlier appointments of brigade majors. The office of brigade major 
had come into existence early in the history of the constitutional British 


() N the 15thof June, 1775, George Washington was elected General and 
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army. The officer filling it was detailed from the officers of the line, re- 
ceiving, usually, increased pay and allowances. His functions were similar 
to those of the acting assistant adjutant-general of the present day. The 
Army had but one adjutant-general who was at general headquarters. 
Deputy adjutants-general performed like services at subordinate army 
headquarters, and corps and wing headquarters. On the 30th of March, 
1776, Congress resolved “that each brigadier-general when on command be 
empowered to appoint a brigade major.” It was resolved, June 17th, that 
“General Washington be directed to send General Gates to Canada,” and, 
on September 16th, that “the appointment of all officers, and filling up of 
all vacancies (excepting general officers) be left to the Government of the 
several States, * * * that all officers be commissioned by Congress.” 
On the 5th of June, Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Reed, of Pennsylvania, aide- 
de-camp to the General-in-chief, was elected adjutant-general. Read ap- 
pears to have resigned about January 22, 1777, and Brigadier-General 
Arthur St. Clair acted as adjutant-general until his promotion to major- 
general, February 19, 1777, when Colonel George Weedon, of Virginia, 
performed the duties, although promoted to brigadier-general February 
27, 1777. On the 2oth of February it was resolved that “the President 
(of Congress) write to Major-General Gates and inform him that it is the 
earnest desire of Congress that he should resume the office of adjutant- 
general, and that his present rank and pay shall be continued.” General 
Washington, from Headquarters Morristown, March roth, also wrote to 
Gates, then at Philadelphia, to the same effect, but the latter declined, be- 
ing then in a separate command. On the 26th of March it was “ordered 
that the President acquaint General Washington that Congress expects the 
office of adjutant-general to be filled up by a speedy appointment of a per- 
son of abilities and unsuspected attachment to these United States, and 
recommended Colonel William Lee to his consideration for this purpose.” 
Congress, by Resolution of September 27, 1776, had already given Wash- 
ington the power, for six months, “to displace and appoint all officers 
under the rank of brigadier-general, and to fill up all vacancies in every 
other department in the American Army.” General Washington, in a let- 
ter to Colonel Timothy Pickering, of Salem, Massachusetts (late colonel 
Essex County Regiment), dated March 30, 1777, offered him the position 
“vacant by reason of the resignation of Colonel Reed, and the power of 
appointing a successor resting with me.’ When Washington wrote to 
Pickering, offering him the appointment of adjutant-general, he enclosed a 
letter to Lee (who had been recommended for the position by Congress) 
offering it to him—the letter to Lee to be forwarded, in case Pickering 
should decline. Pickering did decline and sent the letter to Lee, who re- 
ported at Washington's headquarters. Pickering, however, subsequently 
reconsidered the matter, and determined to accept, whereupon Lee yielded 
his claims. On the 5th of January, 1778, Congress proceeded to the elec- 
tion of an adjutant-general in the room of Colonel Pickering, who was 
called to the Board of War by Resolution of November 7, 1777, and the 
ballots being taken, Colonel Alexander Scammel of the New Hampshire 
Continental Line was unanimously elected adjutant-general. Pickering, 
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however, continued to perform the duties until January 13, 1778, when 
Scammel assumed them. On the 17th of May, 1779, it was resolved that 
“the adjutant-general of the Army of the United States be allowed the 
same rations as a brigadier-general; that he be permitted to engage two 
assistants and one clerk.” On the 22d of June it was resolved that “the 
adjutant-general for the time being be also assistant inspector general.” 

On the 8th of January, 1781, Brigadier-General Edward Hand of Penn- 
sylvania was elected adjutant-general to succeed Scammel, who had been 
appointed colonel of the 1st New Hampshire Regiment Infantry, Conti- 
nental Line, a position he did not long occupy as he was mortally wounded 
by a Hessian cavalryman in front of Yorktown, Virginia, September 30, 
1781, and died a prisoner of war October 6, 1781. On the 1st of August, 
1782, it was resolved that “ the adjutant-general be appointed by Congress 
from the general officers, colonels, lieutenant-colonels commandant, or 
lieutenant-colonels in the Army. * * * He shall have two assistants 
and one clerk to be appointed by himself and approved of by the Com- 
mander-in-chief. The assistants shall be majors or captains of the Army. 
* * * That there shall be as many deputy adjutants-general, of the rank 
of field officers, as there may be separate armies in the United States that 
consist of one or more divisions, to be appointed occasionally by the com- 
manding officer of such army, whose names shall be returned to the com- 
mander-in-chief for his approbation. * * * 

“The deputy adjutants-general shall appoint each one assistant, of the 
rank of major or captain, who shall be approved of by the commanding offi- 
cer under whom they serve. 

* * 
“That there be one major of brigade to each brigade in the armies of the 
United States, whether of cavalry, artillery, or infantry, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Commander-in-chief, or commanding officer of a separate 
army, as occasion may require, upon the recommendation of the adjutant- 
general or deputy adjutant-general as the case may be. 

* * x * * 

“ These regulations shall take effect on the 1st day of January next, and 
from thenceforth all acts, resolutions, pay and appointments heretofore 
made in any wise respecting the department of adjutant-general and brigade 
majors shall cease and are hereby repealed.”” On the 31st of December it 
was resolved that “-Brigadier-General Hand be and is hereby continued in 
the office of adjutant-general.” He retained the office until almost all of 
the Revolutionary Army was disbanded on November 5, 1783, in pursu- 
ance of a proclamation issued by Congress on the 18th of October pre- 
vious. 

From the disbandment of the Army, 1783, until the act of March 3, 
1791, there was no regular adjutant-general (or brigade major as it was 
sometimes called), and no authority for the commissioning of such an offi- 
cer. On October 31, 1784, from headquarters 1st American Regiment, Fort 
Pitt, Ensign Ebenezer Denny, of this regiment (late of 1st Pennsylvania 
Continental Line), was appointed adjutant, he having acted as such from 
August 12, 1784. On July 31, 1787, Congress appointed lieutenant-colonel 


* * * * 
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commandant, and brevet colonel, Josiah Harmar, of this regiment, a brevet 
brigadier-general, and placed him on duty as General-in-chief with the emol- 
uments of his brevet rank, which gave him command not only of his own 
regiment but of the battalion United States artiliery. On the 28th of Oc- 
tober, 1787, from headquarters Fort Finney, General Harmar appointed 
Ensign Denny as acting adjutant-general. The act of March 3, 1791, gave 
the President power to call into service the militia or to enlist volunteers 
for six months, and to form them into regiments under the denomination 
of levies, and to appoint the commissioned officers. Governor Arthur St. 
Clair, of the Western Territory, was appointed major-general March 4, 
1791, thereby superseding brevet Brigadier-General Harmar as “ General- 
in-chief.” Lieutenant Ebenezer Denny, adjutant 1st U.S. Infantry, was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to Major-General St. Clair, September 30, 1791, in gen- 
eral orders of that date from headquarters, camp on the Great Miami, near 
Fort Washington. (This camp was afterwards called Fort Hamilton.) Brevet 
Major Winthrop Sargent, of Massachusetts (late Corps of Artillery, Conti- 
nental Line), was secretary of the Western Territory, under Governor St, 
Clair, and was called into service with the rank of lieutenant-colonel of 
militia, early in September, 1791, and at Ludlow’s Station announced as act- 
ing adjutant-general. In the disastrous engagement of November 4, 1791, 
with the Miami Indians, Colonel Sargent was badly wounded—receiving 
two bullets in his body which he carried until his death. The act of March 
5, 1792, recognized a “ general staff,” in which is found one “ adjutant” to 
do also the duty of “inspector.” President Washington appointed Win- 
throp Sargent, late acting adjutant-general, “adjutant” and “ inspector ” 
under this act of March 5th, and he was confirmed by the Senate, April 11, 
1792, but declined the appointment. Meanwhile, on March 5, 1792, Major- 
General St. Clair had resigned his commission, and Anthony Wayne (for- 
merly brigadier-general, Continental Army) was, on the same day, ap- 
pointed major-general, and placed as “ General-in-chief ” over the United 
States Army. Capt. Henry de Butts, 4th Sub-Legion, U.S. A. (of Mary- 
land), the first aide-de-camp to General Wayne, acted as adjutant-general 
until the office was filled by an officer sfecéally detailed for that duty. Major 
Michael Rudolph, who had been a captain in the Maryland Line Continen- 
tal Army, was, while major of dragoons, U.S. A., then nominated and con- 
firmed as “adjutant” and “inspector,” February 23, 1793, vice Winthrop 
Sargent, declined. He resigned July 17, 1793, and was succeeded by Major 
John Mills, 2d Sub-Legion, U. S. A., of Massachusetts, who was confirmed 
as “adjutant ” and “inspector,” May 13, 1794, véce Rudolph, resigned. He 
died in office July 8, 1796. The act approved March 3, 1795, recognized the 
office of “ adjutant-general ” to do also the duty of inspector, and directed 
that “the present military establishment of the United States, composed of 
a corps of artillerists and engineers and a /egzon to consist of 4800 non-com- 
missioned officers, privates and musicians be continued, “ that they be com- 
pleted,” etc. This is the first mention in the /aws of a “ legion.” 

The legion was the favorite idea of General Henry Knox, then Secretary 
of War. It was divided into four sub-legions, each of which was to consist 
of one brigadier or sub-legionary general, with one aide-de-camp, one 
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brigade or sub-legionary major and inspector, one quartermaster and one 
surgeon. The forces in each sub-legion comprised 1280 non-commissioned 
officers, musicians and privates, and were to consist of one troop of 
dragoons, one company of artillery, two battalions of infantry, and one 
battalion of rifles—each battalion to have four companies. The legionary 
staff itself was to consist of the major-general or legionary general, two 
aides-de-camp, one adjutant and inspector, one major commandant of 
cavalry, one quartermaster, one deputy quartermaster, one surgeon and 
one chaplain. On November 1, 1796, pursuant to the act of May 30, 1796, 
the President arranged and completed out of the legion, four regiments of 
infantry,and two companies of light dragoons,taking care as far as practicable 
to arrange two sub-legions back again to their original infantry numbers, the 
first sub-legion again becoming the Ist regiment United States Infantry—su- 
pernumerary officers and soldiers were discharged from that date, the officers 
thus discharged receiving each six months’ pay and subsistence. The act 
of May 30, 1766, directed that “ after the last day of October, 1796, the military 
establishment shall consist of the corps of artillerists and engineers, two 
companies of light dragoons, four regiments of infantry of eight com- 
panies,” and section 3 of the act directed, amongst other details, that 
“there shall be one inspector who shall do the duty of adjutant-general.” 
The general staff authorized by this act was to continue in service only 
until the following March 4th. From the decease of Adjutant-General 
Mills, in July, 1796, until the appointment of an inspector under this act, 
Major Jonathan Haskell, 4th sub-legion, a revolutionary officer, and Captain 
Edward Butler (Pennsylvania) of the rifle battalion, 4th sub-legion, sub- 
legionary major and inspector, were successively detailed by Major General 
Wayne to perform the functions of adjutant-general to the United States 
Army. On February 27,1797, Major Thomas H. Cushing (Massachusetts) 
of the First United States Infantry (formerly 1st Lieutenant Massachusetts 
Line Continental Army), was appointed by the President, with consent of 
the Senate, to be “inspector.” He by law was also required to do the 
duty of ‘adjutant-general.” The act passed March 3, 1797, repealed 
section 3 of the act of May 30, 1796, regulating the general staff. It 
made no provision for a major-general vice Wayne deceased—nor for an 
adjutant-general, but allowed one brigadier-general, who could choose 
his brigade major, aiso an inspector from the captains and subalterns in the 
line. The act of May 22, 1798, amended the act of March 3, 1797, so as 
to permit the brigadier-general—who was now General-in-chief—to select 
his brigade major and inspector or either of them from commissioned 
officers of any grade in the line of the Army. Major Cushing had not 
relinquished his rank in the infantry upon receiving the commission of 
inspector. He continued to perform the duties of inspector and adjutant- 
general, under detail, even after his commission of inspector had by 
operation of law expired March 3, 1797. The act of May 22, 1798, 
enabled Brigadier-General James Wilkinson, then General-in-chief, to keep 
him on duty as “inspector,” section 2 of this act giving to Major Cush- 
ing by name, the difference between his major’s and inspector's pay and 
allowances while thus serving by appointment of General Wilkinson, from. 
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March 3, 1797, to May 22, 1798. No other officer represented the 
Adjutant-General’s Department except the brigade major on immediate 
duty at Army Headquarters from March 3, 1797, until July 19, 1798, 
when, under the act of May 28th of that year, Brevet Major William 
North, of Massachusetts, (formerly aide-de-camp to Major-General Baron 
Steuben, and afterwards Inspector of the Army in 1784) was appointed 
adjutant-general, with the rank, pay and emoluments of a brigadier- 
general. This act (May 28, 1798) authorized “the President a/one to 
appoint, from time to time when he shall judge proper, assistant inspectors 
to every separate portion of the Army, consisting of one or more divisions, 
who shall be deputy adjutants-general thereof, respectively, and who shall 
be taken from the line of the Army,” they receiving extra pay while on such 
duty. 

The act of March 3, 1799, provided for the better organization of the 
troops heretofore authorized, and directed that the adjutant-general of 
the Army (a brigadier-general) shall be ex-offcto assistant inspector- 
general (the inspector-general at this time was Alexander Hamilton, with 
the rank of major-general), and that every deputy inspector-general shall 
be ex-officio deputy adjutant-general, and shall perform the duties of adju- 
tant-general of the Army to which he shall be annexed. The act of May 
14, 1800, provided for the disbandment of the Army, except the first four regi- 
ments of infantry, the two regiments of artillerists and engineers, the two 
troops of light dragoons and the general and other staff authorized by the 
several laws for the establishing and organizing of the aforesaid corps. In 
pursuance of this act, the inspector-general, adjutant-general, and other 
officers appointed for the “ Provisional Army” raised during the continu- 
ance of differences between the United States and the French Republic, 
were disbanded on the 15th of June, 1800. Brigadier-General Wilkinson 
again became “ General-in-chief,” in consequence of such disbandment ; 
Major Cushing, 1st U. S. Infantry, continuing to be inspector to the Army, 
and on duty under immediate orders of the Secretary of War. Major 
Cushing continued to fill the office, by detail, until Congress again made ita 
distinct office. The actof March 16th, 1802, fixed the military peace estab- 
lishment at one regiment of artillerists, two regiments of infantry, and a 
corps of engineers, not to exceed twenty officers and cadets, and, amongst 
other details, provided for one “adjutant and inspector of the Army,” to 
be taken from the line of field officers. On the 25th of March, President 
Jefferson sent the following nomination to Congress: * * * “Thomas 
H. Cushing, Adjutant and Inspector of the Army,” * * * which 
nomination was confirmed March 26, 1802. Major Cushing became by 
promotion lieutenant-colonel of the 2d U.S. Infantry, April 1, 1802, and 
colonel of his regiment September 7, 1805, but as the only limitation as to the 
appointment of an “adjutant and inspector” was that he should be a “ field 
officer,” Colonel Cushing continued to perform the duties now performed 
by the adjutant-general of the Army, until April 2, 1807. First Lieu- 
tenant James Biddle Wilkinson, (of Maryland) 2d U. S. Infantry, was 
appointed aide-de-camp to his father, the General-in-chief—December 1, 
1804,—was promoted to be Captain 2d U. S. Infantry, December, 1808, and 
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continued to perform the duties of aide-de-camp and of acting assistant 
adjutant-general to the troops in the field'when under immediate command 
of his father, until his own death, September 7,1813. There appears to 
have been no change in the legal authorization for an “ adjutant and in- 
spector” until 1812, although during that period there were changes in the 
incumbents. 

The act of January 11th, amongst other details, provided for five briga- 
dier-generals, each to be allowed a brigade major to be taken from the cap- 
tains and subalternsof the line, and for one adjutant-general with the rank, 
pay and emoluments of a brigadier-general; the adjutant-general to be 
allowed one or more assistants, not exceeding three, to be taken from the 
line of the Army, with the same pay and emoluments as a lieutenant- 
colonel, but no officer detached to serve in the general staff to thereby 
lose his rank. On the 15th of March, the Hon. William North, formerly 
adjutant-general of the Army, was again nominated and confirmed as adju- 
tant-general, but he declined the office, and on the 6th of July, Colonel 
Thomas H. Cushing, 2d Infantry, late “ adjutant and inspector,” was ap- 
pointed and confirmed. Soon afterwards Adjutant-General Cushing was 
nominated and confirmed a brigadier-general in the Army, to rank from 
July 2, 1812, which was an earlier rank than that given to him in his com- 
mission as adjutant-general with the rank of brigadier-general. General 
Cushing continued, however, to perform the duties of adjutant-general at 
the seat of government, and contributed greatly by his long experience as 
head of that department, towards the organization of the large regular and 
volunteer force called suddenly into existence in consequence of the war 
with Great Britain. 

The act of July 6, 1812, directs that “to any army of the United States, 
other than that in which the adjutant-general shall serve, the President 
may appoint one deputy adjutant-general who shall be taken from the line. 
* * * and there shall be to each deputy adjutant-general such number 
of assistant deputies (not exceeding three to each department) as the pub- 
lic service may require.” The act of March 3, 1813, organizing the “ general 
staff’ of the Army, provided for an “ Adjutant-General’s Department”’ to 
consist of an adjutantand inspector-general, with the rank, pay, and emolu- 
ments of a brigadier-general; not exceeding eight adjutants-general, each 
with the rank, pay, and emoluments of a colonel of cavalry; and sixteen 
assistant adjutants-general, each with the brevet rank, pay, and emoluments 
of a major of cavalry. The act further authorized the President, when he 
should deem it expedient, to assign one of the brigadier-generals to the 
principal Army of the United States, who should, in such case, act as adju- 
tant and inspector-general, and as chief of the staff of such Army. This 
was the first mention of the “ Adjutant-General’s Department,” eo nomzne. 
On March 12, 1813, Brigadier-General Cushing relinquished his junior and 
now superseded commission of “ adjutant-general,” and was assigned to 
the command of Military District No. 1, comprising the States of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. On the same day Brigadier-General Zebu- 
lon M. Pike, U.S. A., was appointed by President Madison to be “adju- 
tant and inspector-general” to the Army commanded by the “ General-in- 
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chief,” (Major-General Henry Dearborn) but on April 27, 1813, General 
Pike was killed in the assault and capture of the British fortifications at 
York (now Toronto), Upper Canada. From this time until May 19, 1814, 
the office remained vacant, the act of March 3, 1813, having been construed 
to the effect that there could be but one adjutant and inspector-general, 
who must either be an officer appointed and confirmed to that office, or 
else be a brigadier-general especially designated by the President to perform 
the functions. The affairs of the office at the War Department were mean- 
while administered by Colonel A. T. Nicoll, inspector-general, and Major 
C. K. Gardner, 25th Infantry, assistant adjutant-general, in their branches, 
respectiveiy, during the remainder of the year 1813. On May 19, 1814, Briga- 
dier-General William H. Winder, U.S. A., was appointed “adjutant and in- 
spector-general,” and chief of staff tothe Northern Army, but did not retain 
the office long, as, on July 2d, following, he was assigned to the command 
of the Tenth Military District, and commanded the American forces in the 
affair at Bladensburg, and unsuccessful defense of Washington. General 
A. T. Nicoll, inspector-general, having resigned, June 1, 1814, he was suc- 
ceeded by Colonel John R. Bell, inspector-general (promoted from assist- 
ant inspector-general, October 20, 1814), at the War Department. In the 
adjutant-general’s office, proper, Colonel John De B. Walbach, adjutant- 
general, administered affairs, under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
from December 30, 1813, until November 22, 1814, when Daniel Parker, of 
Massachusetts, chief clerk of the War Department, was nominated and 
confirmed by the Senate as “ adjutant and inspector-general.” The act of 
March 3, 1815, reduced and fixed the military peace establishment at 10,000 
men, but made no provision for an “ Adjutant-General’s Department.” The 
act required the President to discharge supernumerary officers on May 1, 
1815, or, “as soon as circumstances may permit,” and we find that by execu- 
tive general orders of May 17, 1815, one adjutant and inspector-general, and 
two adjutants-general were “ provisionally retained.” Had not President 
Madison seen fit to retain such officers this act would have virtually abol- 
ished the department. The act of April 24, 1816, recognized and made 
permanent in service, these officers, thus provisionally retained, and de- 
clared that the department shouid hereafter consist of an adjutant and 
inspector-general with the rank, pay, and emoluments of a brigadier- 
general; an assistant adjutant-general, with the rank of colonel, to each 
division (of which there were two) ; and an assistant adjutant-generai with 
the rank of major, to each brigade (of which there were four). The de- 
partment therefore consisted, at this time, of seven officers, and general 
orders of May 3, 1816, based on the act, publishes their names, etc. 

The act of March 2, 1821, fixed the military peace establishment at four 
regiments of artillery, of nine companies each; seven of infantry, of ten 
companies each, and the corps of engineers, and provided for one adjutant- 
general, with the rank, pay, and emoluments of a colonel of cavalry, and 
directed that the aides-de-camp to the major-general and the brigadier-gen- 
erals should, in addition to their other duties, perform the duties of assist- 
ant adjutant-general. This act, in effect, reduced the department to one 
commissioned officer. 
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Brigadier-General Henry Atkinson, who, in order to be retained in ser- 
vice, had consented to be arranged according to his earlier commission of 
colonel and brevet brigadier-general, was offered by President Monroe the 
position of “ adjutant-general,” but he elected, on August 13, 1821, to take 
his former regiment, the 6th Infantry, from which he had the year before 
been promoted. Colonel James Gadsden, inspector-general, was, thereupon, 
on the same day (August 13, 1821) appointed adjutant-general. The Senate 
negatived his confirmation on March 22, 1822, and on the following April 
12th, the President renominated him for the office, but the Senate adhered 
to its original determination. Capt. Charles J. Nourse, 2d Artillery, late 
“assistant adjutant-general,” was detailed as “acting adjutant-general”’ of 
the Army, May 8, 1822, and took charge of the office and continued to per- 
form the functions of adjutant-general until relieved, March 7, 1825, by the 
appointment of Captain Roger Jones, 3d Artillery (late colonel and adju- 
ant-general), to be adjutant - general, with his old rank. There appears to 
have been no change in the legal status of the department from 1821 to 
1838, when the act of July 5th of that year, increasing the military estab- 
lishment, empowered the President to appoint so many assistant adjutants- 
general, not exceeding two, with brevet rank, pay and emoluments of a 
major, and not exceeding four with the brevet rank, pay and emoluments 
of a captain of cavalry, as he might deem necessary, to be taken from the 
line of the Army, and in addition to their own to perform the duties of as- 
sistant inspectors-general when the circumstances of the service required ; 
the transfer of these officers to be without prejudice to their rank and pro- 
motion in the line, which was to take place in the same manner as if they 
had not beentransferred. Thisagain made the Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
ment to consist of seven officers. The act of March 3, 1839, to amend an 
act entitled ‘an act regulating the pay and emoluments of brevet officers,” 
approved April 16, 1818, directs that “the same shall be construed as to in- 
clude the case of the Adjutant-General of the United States.” This act reads 
“ The officers of the Army who have brevet commissions shall be entitled 
to and receive the pay and emoluments of their brevet rank when on duty, 
and having a command according to their brevet rank and at no other 
time.” Act approved June 18, 1846, providing for the prosecution of the 
war between the United States and the Republic of Mexico, empowered the 
President to appoint as many additional assistant adjutants-general, not ex- 
ceeding four, as the service may require, with the same rank, pay and emolu- 
ments, and to be charged with the same duties as those now authorized 
by law; appointments to continue only as long as the exigencies of the ser- 
vice might render necessary. Under this act two majors and two captains 
were appointed. The department, therefore, now consisted of eleven offi- 
cers. The act of March 3, 1847, making provision for an additional number 
of general officers, and for other details, directed that there be added to the 
Adjutant-General’s Department, one assistant adjutant-general, with the 
rank, pay and emoluments of a lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, and two assist- 
ant adjutants-general, with the brevet rank, pay and emoluments of a cap- 
tain of cavalry, to be charged with the same duties as those now existing by 
law, and the officers so appointed to be discharged at the close of the war 
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with Mexico. This brought the strength of the department up to fourteen. 
The act of July 19, 1848, repealed so much of the act of March 3, 1847, as 
required the discharge at the close of the war with Mexico * * * ofan 
assistant adjutant-general, with the rank, pay and emoluments of a lieuten- 
ant-colonel of cavalry, and two assistant adjutants-general. with the rank, 
‘pay and emoluments of a captain of cavalry; provided that no vacancy 
happening under the provisions so repealed be filled up until further au- 
thorized by law. The act of March 2, 1849, repealed so much of the proviso 
to the 3d section of the act approved July 19, 1848, as related to officers of 
the Adjutant-General’s Department, which left the department with an ag- 
gregate strength of fourteen officers, with authority to make promotions 
and fill vacancies. This continued to be the strength of the department 
until 1861. The act of August 3, 1861, providing for the better organization 
of the Army, directed that “ hereafter the Adjutant-General’s Department 
shall consist of one adjutant-general, with the rank, pay and emoluments of 
a brigadier ; one assistant adjutant-general, with the rank, pay and emolu- 
ments of a colonel of cavalry, and two assistant adjutants-general, with 
the rank, pay and emoluments each of a lieutenant-colonel of cavalry ; four 
assistant adjutants-general, with the rank, pay and emoluments of a major 
of cavalry, and twelve with the rank, pay and emoluments of a captain of 
cavalry” (total 20). The act of July 17, 1862, directed that ‘one colonel, 
two lieutenant-colonels, and nine majors be added to the department by 
regular promotion from its present officers, and that the grade of ‘ captain’ 
be abolished, and in future that all vacancies in the grade of major be filled 
by selection from among the captains of the Army "—(total strength of the 
department, 20). Theact of July 28, 1866, directed that “ the adjutant-gene- 
ral shall hereafter be appointed by selection from the corps to which he be- 
longs.” The act of March 3, 1869, prohibited promotions and appointments in 
the Adjutant-General's Department, but by act of March 3, 1873, the appoint- 
ment of one assistant adjutant-general, with the rank of major, was author- 
ized. Thus the legal strength of the Adjutant-General’s Department at this 
time was one brigadier-general, two colonels, four lieutenant-colonels, and 
thirteen majors (twenty in all), but by the act of March 3, 1869, prohibiting 
promotions and appointments, the department became reduced to one 
brigadier-general, one colonel, three lieutenant-colonels, and eleven majors 
(sixteen in all). The act of March 3, 1875, “to reduce and fix the Adjutant- 
General’s Department,” directed that “ said department shall hereafter con- 
sist of one adjutant-general, with the rank, pay and emoluments of a brig- 
adier-general; two assistant adjutants-general, with the rank, pay and 
emoluments of colonels; four assistant adjutants-general, with the rank, 
pay and emoluments of lieutenant-colonels, and ten assistant adjutants-gen- 
eral, with the rank, pay and emoluments of majors’—-(seventeen members 
in all). This act also repealed so much of the act approved March 3, 1869, 
as prohibited promotions and appointments in the Adjutant-General's De- 
partment. 

The act of February 28, 1887, “to effect a rearrangement of grades of 
office in the Adjutant-General’s Department of the Army” directed that 
“The Adjutant-General’s Department of the Army shall consist of one 
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adjutant-general, with the rank, pay and emoluments of a brigadier-gen- 
eral; four assistant adjutants-general, with the rank, pay and emoluments 
of colonel ; six assistant adjutants-general; with the rank, pay and emolu- 
ments of lieutenant-colonel ; and six assistant adjutants-general, with the 
rank, pay and emoluments of major: Provided that the vacancies in the 
grade of colonel and lieutenant-colonel created by this act shall be filled by 
the promotion by seniority of the officers now in the Adjutant-General’s 
Department.” 

At this date, therefore (May, 1891), the legal strength of the Adjutant- 
General's Department is seventeen, and the department is open to promo- 
tion and appointments on the occurrence of vacancies. 
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TRADE-MARK. 
We Ask Attention to Our Complete Assortment of 
THE DR. JAEGER 


Sanatory, Guaranteed All-Wool, Underwear 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN, : 


AND ESPECIALLY TO OUR j 


Exquisitely Fine and Light 


GAUZE UNDERWEAR 


FOR THE HOT, SUMMER SEASON, 


These s are ey under the supervision of Dr. Jaeger. 
hey are os to the Seasons, to be worn ‘‘all the year 
round,” by both sexes, from birth to old age. 
ALL MADE OF THE BEST AND PUREST AUSTRALIAN WOOL. 


Explanatory, descriptive and illustrated CATALOGUE and Price-List, 
sent free, by mail, on application. 


FAVORABLE TERMS OFFERED TO DEALERS. 


WHOLESALE OFFICE: - 97 FRANKLIN STREET, 
MAIN RETAIL STORE: - ° - 827 & 829 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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HANNIBAL. 


A History of the Art of War among the Carthaginians and Romans down to the 
Battle of Pydna, 168 B.c., with a detailed account of the Second Punic War. With 
227 charts, maps, plans of battles and tactical manceuvres, cuts of armor, weapons 
and uniforms. Large 8vo, pp xviii, 682, $5.00. 

By THEODORE AYRAULT Dopce, U.S. Army. 

This is the second volume of the six, intended to cover the entire history of the Art of War, the 
others being Alexander, Czsar, Gustavus Adolphus, Frederick and Napoleon, The succeeding volumes 
are expected to appear at annual intervals, Each volume is, however, a separate and independent work. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Campaign of Chancellorsville, with 4 large maps, 8vo, $3.00. 
** It is not easy to say what part of this book is best, for it is all good.”— 7he Nation (N.Y.). 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Our Civil War, with 4 large maps and 41 battle charts, 
8vo, $3.00. 


“A clearer, more vivid view, a more accurate outline, than any other available record.’’—Satur- 
day Review (London). 


Patroclus and Penelope; A Chat in-the Saddle, with 14 phototypes, 8vo, $3.00; 
with 14 woodcuts from the instantaneous photographs, crown Svo, $1.25. 


* The chapters on the training of horse and rider are full of sound information, clearly stated, 
and practical to the last degree.” — The Military Service Institution Journal. 


Great Captains, with 21 maps and battle charts, 8vo, $2.00. 


“*The author gives concise statements and diagrams. Instead of long drawn commentaries, he 
interjects pithy remarks and criticisms, which at times approach the apothegmatic.”—U. S. Service 
agazine. 
Alexander, with 237 charts, maps and cuts. Large 8vo, $5.00. 


“It is a goodly book ; well written ; well printed ; well illustrated ; well indexed and generally well 


‘otten-up. It reads like a romance and lives in the memory like a fairy-tale.”"— 7he Military Service 
nstitution Journal. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
Cco., 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York, 


OPOONER'S MILITARY LIBRARY. 


A reprint of the best foreign military books, in uniform volumes, 
8vo, paper covers, clear type, excellent paper, each warranted to be 
an accurate reprint from the best English edition. 


No. 1, Boguslawski’s “TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS 
FROM THE WAR OF 1870-71,” is now ready. 

No. 2, Von Scherff’s famous work, “STUDIES IN THE 

; NEW TACTICS OF INFANTRY,” will be 
ready June Ist. 

These volumes will be issued quarterly, and will include such 
works as Trench’s “CavaLry IN Mopern War,” Von Arnim’s 
“ EXTRACTS FROM AN INFANTRY CAPTAIN'S JOURNAL,” Hohenlohe’s 
“LETTERS ON CAVALRY,” “LETTERS ON INFANTRY,” “ LETTERS ON 
ARTILLERY,” Von der Goltz’s “ THe Nation 1n Arms,” Chesney’s 
“ WaTeRLOO Lectures,” and many other works of recognized merit 
by English, French, German and Russian military writers. 


PRICE PER VOLUME, ONE DOLLAR. 
Each volume will be sent post-paid on receipt of the price. 


GEO. A. SPOONER, Publisher, 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 
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E. C. HAZARD & CO., 


Hudson & North Moore Sts,, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS OF THE FOLLOWING WELL-KNOWN BRANDS OF 
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REGINA Espana, 


ORANGE GROVE, 


BovaueT Per- 
FECTOS, 


La RECEPCION, 


TADOR 
E. Ma ROSA DELORIENTE, 


La PERICHOLE, Bette De Reims, 


REINA DEL LaGo, FLOR DE VIOLETA, 


La CRIADA, LITTLE Sitver, 


CatcuTTA CHE- 


ROOTS, 


La GRANDIOSA, Last SENSATION, 


La LINDA DE Cavo 
Hueso, 


LEONORA, 


Tit Wittow, 


Las ANTILLAS, 


Eu Fiormerre, ROUND HEAaps, 


ALPINA, Beaute, 


Cric, AMERO. 


Sore Propnictons of ORANGE GROVE CIGAR FACTORY, 
NO. 65 COLLECTION DISTRICT, KEY WEST, FLORIDA. 
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For | LU STRATED CIRCULAR 


Please send stamp for our New General Circular E, E. 

We make Relief Engravings directly from photographs, and have facilities to 
print them in a first-class manner. 

We have illustrated many important works for the Government—the Greely 
Expedition Report, for instance. Very nearly all of the engravings appearing in the 
Lilustrated American are made by us, as well as those in the Journal of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, and many similar works. 
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TheStandard of Excellence 


Kingsford’s Oswego CORN STARCH for Puddings, 
Custards, Blanc-Mange, etc. 
THE PERFECTION OF QUALITY. 


WILL PLEASE YOU EVERY TIME! 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THESE GOODS. 


Established 1864. 


>+kCALIFORNIA WINES#*< 


White and Red Wines from finest French varieties of grapes MATURED 
IN BOTTLE and guaranteed superior to anything before 
offered from California. 


Send for Price List and order an assorted case for trial. 


TYSEN & TOTTEN, 24 Dey St., New York. 


For sale also by Hegeman & Co., 196 Broadway. 


Oswego PURE AND Silver 

A. Et Ez. 
oO 
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BROUGHAMS. PHAETONS. VICTORIAS. 


ROAD WAGONS. SPIDERS, EXTENSION TOPS. 


BUCKBOARDS 
LARGEST VARIETY OF WORK BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES, 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, 
New York City Salesrooms: Factory and Main Office: 


406-412 BROOME ST. WATERTOWN, Nv. Y. 


MAKERS OF 
FRESH, PURE, DELICIOUS, 


BONBONS CHOCOLATES. 


Fancy Baskets and Boxes suitable for presents. 
863 BROADWAY, Between 17th & 18th St, New York. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Candies packed and sent by express to 
all parts of the country. 
Use our Cocoa anp Cuoco.rarss, for eating, drinking and cooking. Pure, healthful. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


$600 STEAM LAUNCH HOW MUCH WILL IT WEIGH: | 222 
< 

Long Beam 24 cearest to get it F O cars Detroit, a 
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Par. 

THE DAVIS BOAT & OAR COMPANY, “"° DETROIT, MICH., U.S. 
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H. O. Unperwoop, 


Wu. J. Unperwoop. ESTABLISHED 1822. 


WM. ENDERWOOD & CQ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CANNED GOODS, 


OFFICE, No. 52 FULTON STREET, 
BOSTON. MASS., 


FACTORIES at Boston, Mass., Cape Cod, Mass., Mt. Desert, Me., 
Jonesport, Me., Nova Scotia, Can. 


Call attention to the following Canned Specialties, packed 
from the finest materials, and designed to fill the demand for 
delicacies for the table, lunches, &c. : 


ORIGINAL DEVILED ENTREMETS 


Including Ham, Tongue, Turkey, Chicken and Lobster, 
Also Clam Chowder, Lobsters, Soft Shelled 
Clams, Mackerel, &c., 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, 


Lenses and Apparatus for Army and Navy. 


This line of goods formerly furnished by 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
(and now supplied by the Scovill & Adams Company, successors to the 
Photo. Department of Scovill Mfg. Company), is extensively employed by 
the various Government Departments in fitting out Expeditions, Explorations, 
Geographical and Coast Surveys, etc., and preference is invariably given to the 
CAMERAS OF THE AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 

which are of superior design and workmanship. 

They make DETECTIVE CAMERAS, CONCEALED CAMERAS 
and LANDSCAPE CAMERAS, in varieties of styles, to which the 
Eastman Roll Holder is added when desired. 

Dry PLATES OF ALL THE LEADING MAKES, 
“Ivory”? AND FLEXIBLE FILMS, CHEMICALS, 


AND PHOTOGRAPHIC REQUISITES OF ALL KINDS. 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY OF “THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES.” 


Catalogues, estimates and eames cheerfully supplied on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 
THE SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY, 
Successors TO PHOTO. DEPARTMENT OF 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


423 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
W. Irvinc Apams, Pres’t. H. Lirtiejoun, Sect’y. 
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PITTED MEATS, LUNCH MEATS, BONELESS HAMS, 
ROLLED OX TCNGSUE, GAME, CURRIED FOWL, 
BONED TURKEY, BONED CHICKEN, 
‘RUFFLED CHICKEN LIVERS, SOUPS, PLUM PUDDING, 
EXTRA QUALITY PEACHES AND PEARS, &C. 
§r"No solder used inside the Can. No acid 
ever used in soldering the Cans. 

We make no pretension to cheap prices but 
guarantee quality of every Can. 
Sold by all first-class Grocers 


RICHARDSON & ROSBINS, Dever. Delaware 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


THE BELGIAN LAMP. 


Unequalled for Lighting Power, Economy, Clean- 
liness and Durability, 


In presenting this Lamp to the American 
public we supply a long-felt want, which is, a 
Petroleum or Kerosene Lamp, which abso- 
lutely does not produce any unpleasant odor, 
while giving the maximum of light with the 
minimum amount of heat. 

The United States Lighthouse department 
(after thorough test) pronounce it the best 
lamp they know. 


The American Belgian Lamp Co. 


31 BARCLAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Ainold, Constable & Co. 
HOSIERY . 


Ladies’ Real Balgriggan Hose, warranted fast Black and Colors. 
Ladies’ plain, ribbed and open work Lisle Thread and Silk Hose. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPUN SILK HOSE. 


COTTON HOSE AND HALF HOSE. 


SPRING UNDERWEAR, 
“Cartwright & Warner's” 


MERINO, SILK AND LLAMA WOOL, 


Natural Wool Mixtures, 
To MATCH. 


Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Vests and Union Suitings. 
Broadway and 19th Street, New York. 


MURPHY, LEAVENS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRUSHES 


No. 28 Exchange Street, — 
T. E. MURPHY. BOSTON, DAN’L DURGIN. 


U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURE 


First-Class - Brushes - of - Every - Description 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


OUR SHOE BRUSHES 


are in general use at all Posts of the U.S. Army and are 
CONCEDED THE BEST. 
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FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD 
AND CAMP. 


BOSTON U.S.A. 


RICH, PURE FRUIT 
PRESERVES, JELLIES JAMS. 


J. CowpREY Go. 
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CIES 
f’ COWDREYS 
SPICED AND 
FAMILY PICKLES Sanaa CANNED GOODS. 


Lipsy, & Liesy, 


(NCORPORA TED) 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
PACKERS AND PRESERVERS OF MEATS. 


CANNED, COOKED, CORNED BEEF, SOUPS, OX-TONGUES, 
AND LUNCH TONGUES. 


Oldest and best-known brand in the world. The goods stand unrivalled. q 
“Semper idem,” and are guaranteed in every particular. 


READ THE FOLLOWING LIST OF TESTIMONIALS: 


Silver Medal, American Institute, New York, 1876. 
Bronze Medal, International Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 
Gold Medal, Germany, ‘‘ Massive,”” 1877. 
Gold Medal, Exposition Universelle Internationals de Paris, 1878. 
Siver Medal, Austria, 1879. 
Gold Medal, Royal Agricultural Society, London, Eng., 1879. 
Gold Medal, Exposition des Sciences Appliquies a L’Industrie, 1879. 
Both Gold and Silver Meda's, The International Health Exhibition, London, 
England, 1884. 


DANIEL’S 4!l_Forged Genuine Steel Bits. 


Registered 
in 
GREAT BRITAIN 
and in 
the 
UNITED STATES. 


SAFE, RELIABLE, EXTRA FINE FINISH, UNSURPASSED FOR WEAR. 


Over 1,000,000 Daniel Bits have been sold. Hand Forged Mouth Piece and Cheek Piece made 
from same fine quality material as has been used in their manufacture for over 70 years. VW. 
Brodhurst & Co., Makers, Bits forged to specifications. 

For sale by all Harness Houses or by 


Wewark, N. J. 
Send for Special List. 
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F. J. HEIBERGER, 
Army #@ Mavy 


MERCHANT TAILOR? 


@ OFFICERS’ OUTFITTINGS, 
535 FIFTEENTH STREET, 


Opposite the U. S. Treasury. WASHINGTON, D. en 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 


COLD MEDAL, COLD MEDAL, 
Atlanta, Ca. TOP-O-CAN New Orleans, La 


BRAND OF 


DIAMOND CREAMERY BUTTER 


Packed at our own Creameries 
directly from the churn into hermetically Sealed Tins, for hot climates and 
all interior points and mining districts. 


SIZES OF TINS, 1, 2, 3, 5, AND 7 LB, NET WEIGHTS. 
SIMPSON, McINTIRE & CO., 


SILVER MEDAL 
Melbourne, Aust. 27 So. Market St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


= =USEFUL BOOKS. 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN POLITICS. —Comprising accounts of Political Parties, 
Men and Measures; Explanations of the Constitution ; Divisions and Political Workings of the 
Government, together with Political Phrases, Familiar Names of Persons and Places, Noteworthy 
Sayings, etc. 565 pages. Cloth. By mail, prepaid, $1.00. 

“* Senator John Sherman says : “I have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of your ‘ Diction- 
ary of American Politics.’ I have looked it over, and find it a very excellent book of reference 
which every American ought to have.’ 

LAW WITHOUT LAWYERS.—A Compendium of Business and Domestic Law, for popular 
use. Cloth, By mail, prepaid, $1.00. 

This work contains condensed and concise explanations of the general laws, and the laws of the 
several States, relating to the rights of property, agents, common carriers, contracts, debts, master 
and servant, partnerships, parent and child, bankruptcy, wills, insurance, corporations, shipping, 
mortgages, landlord and tenant, patents, copyrights, trade marks, marriage, divorce, and many 
other subjects of interest to business men. farmers, etc., together with many legal forms. 

MRS. PARKER'S —An entirely new work. Nearly 500 

es. Cloth. By mail, prepa 

EV YBODY’S PAINT BO Book Pall instructions on indoor and outdoor Painting, Varnish- 
ing, Polishing, Staining, Kalsomining, etc. Cloth. By mail, prepaid, 


Address CLARK & ZUGALLA, Publishers, 33, 35 & 87 Gold St., N.Y. 


We will send any book, on any subject, published anywhere, by any publisher, to any address, on 
receipt of price. 
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ESTABLISHED 1816. 


HORSTMANN BROS. & CQ@., 


Fifth and Cherry Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


(f)ILITARY F{QUIPMENTS. 


Officers’ Outfits a Specialty. 


Our New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 


is now ready. 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gun- and Sewing-Machine Machinery, 


MACHINE TOOLS of all kinds for use in Machine Shops and by Railroads—Gauges, Taps, 
Dies and Reamers. U.S, Standard Taps and Dies a specialty. 


SEWING-MACHINE AND GUN MANUFACTURERS 


fitted out with approved plants for producing finished goods, including all necessary Machinery, 
Tools, Fixtures, Gauges, etc. 


We also manufacture the celebrated 

PRATT & WHITNEY IMPROVED GARDNER MACHINE GUN, 
which has a firing capacity with two barrels of FIVE HUNDRED SHOTS PER MINUTE, and 
with four barrels ONE THOUSAND SHOTS PER MINUTE; mounted on tripod or carriage. 
We would call the attention of MILITARY men to this GUN, to whom we shall be pleased to furnish 
further information on application. Its extreme SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, and STRENGTH, 
should recommend it above all others. Circulars, Illustrated Catalogues, and Price-lists sent upon 


application to 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY CO., 
Hartford, Conn. U.S.A. 
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Standard 
Books. 


Bindings. 


Books for 
Young People 


School Book 
Department. 


Crammars, 
Dictionaries, 
Readers, etc. 


Reference 

Books, 

Year Books, 

Atlases, and 

Encyclo- 
peedias. 


Out-of-Town 
People. 


Our 
Subscription 
Department. 


How to keep 
Posted on 
what is 
Appearing in 
the Literary 
World. 


1015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 


We invite attention to our immense stock of Books, in all Departments of 
Literature, embracing the classic and standard authors, current Fiction, Belles- 
Lettres, and a complete collection of French Literature, Standard Spanish. 
Italian, and German writers. ” 


Good Books ought tobe in good bindings. We enlist the best skill of 
American, French, English, and German binders, and accordingly our designs 
embrace the best productions of the leading workmen. We make also a spe- 
cialty of binding books issued in parts, music, or binding newspapers and pe- 
riodicals, and we bind these works as plainly, cheaply, or as luxuriously as 
may be desired. 

A magnificent assortment of Books for young people, suitable for Young 
Folks of ali ages and comprehending all the standard Children's Books, Fairy 
Tales, the Monotint Books and in short acomplete display of the best Juvenile 
Literature extant. Children’s Books in the French Language aiso. 


We keep on hand constantly College and School Books, and we are able 
to fill all orders expeditiously and at advantageous prices, C. cheer- 
fully sent upon request. 


Our list of works used for the acquirement and study of French, German, 
Spanish. or any of the foreign languages, is the must complete in the United 
States. Prices very moderate. Send for our catalogue of this stock. We cheer- 
fully answer any inquiries from people whoseek suggestions or advice as to the 
best buok to use in particular studies. 


It is often a matter of difficulty to put your hand on the best Reference 
Book on any particular subject. We have made a study for years of giving 
the most intelligent aad accurate information to oll apply- 
ing for this classof books. For this reason we invite correspondence from 
those desiring any knowledge concerning the object, character and scope of 
any work that they contemplate purchasing. Anything you need in the way 
of Books of Quotations, the best Encyclopedias, the Political Almanacs, the 
best Atlases, Works on Science, Art, or Hand-books of General Information, 
as to what the different books on the same subject explain; School Atlases, 
Charts of History. Statistical Atlases, Financial Almanacs, Dramatic Year 
Books, Art Annuals, Commercial Atlases, Railroad Manuals, Year Books of 
Science or Trade, and in any language of any country. 

For the convenience of out-of-town people, we have prepared at great 
expense a special holiday number of Book Chat, wherein we have catalogued, 
under proper subject classification, the standard and new books in Fiction, 
History, Science, Reference Books, etc. This list is the most comprehensive 
ever published within the same amount of space. A copy of Book Chat con- 
taining list will be sent on receipt of ten cents. 

This is a leading Department of our business. Periodicals devoted to the 
Sciences, Arts, Fashions, Literature, orany department of human thought can 
be selected from our immense and varied list of Newspapers and Periodical 
Literature. All Papers and Magazines wherever published can be subscribed 
to through us, and sent to any address, at the same price as at the office of 
publication, We are special agents for American and Foreicn Publications. 

This is very simple. Subscribe to Book Chat. One dollar a year. 


BOOK CHAT 


**Is simply of incalculable value to any one who, by reason of his or her 
profession, or for other causes, may require an instantaneous reference to any 
topic treated upon in the pubiications issuing from day today. The ability 
to keep posted upon what is appearing on any special subject, whether in the 
form of books, or as an article in Magazine or Periodical literature, is given to 
any one who will subscribe to BOOK CHAT. It gives a synopsis of all books; 
an index to all periodical literature, properly classafied under subjects: and, in 
addition, a complete survey of new ks in all departments of literature.”— 
New York Evening Telegram. 


Address, 


BRENTANOS, 


Also 


of 


5 Union Square, 


204-206 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


17 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris. 
430 Strand, LONDON. 


New York. 
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R.C. BROWN & CO. 


DISTRIBUTING ACENTS OF 


CIGARS 


Headquarters for their needs tn our line. 


men- 


tion a few of our leading brands eof 


Price Lists sent on application. 


ACME, 
AFTER DINNER, 
ALPHA, 
AURANIA, 
BLoom oF Youru, 
Bon’s CIGARROS, 

** INVIGORATORS, 
Boston Cur-Orrs, 
BouQuer, 

Boys, 
Brown's GIRLS, 
CABANAS, 
CALIDAD, 
CALL AGAIN, 
CAPADURA, 
CHEROOTS, 


CHAUNCEY M. Derrew, 


CHURRUCA, 
CLEOPATKA, 
COCKTAIL, 
COKALIE, 

CZAR, 

DIGNITY, 

EAGLE, 

EL ABSFQUEOS, 
EL Boco, 

ELMA, 

Rey CuBaANno, 
EL SOBRANO, 
EQUIVALENT, 
ETIQUETTE, 
Facrory, No, 11. 
FAULTLESS, 
FIGARO, 

First NATIONAL, 
FLoR DE YUCLAN, 
FLoR b'ENID, 
FLORIDINA, 
ForGetT-ME-Not, 


Any of the above can be secured through the Commissary Department 


direct from us. 


CICARS. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed at all times. 


GAyYo, 
GRAYLING, 
GUINDON, 
HIALF SHELL, 
HLAVANA PUFF, 
HENRY LEE, 
Key WEst, 
Kip GIove, 
La AGILIDAD, 
CELADA, 
.A CONFIDENCIA, 
CORONA, 


FLor ISABELLA, 
.AGER, 

La MuULo, 

LA PALOMA, 

La ROSE FRAGRANTE, 
LA Rose BRIrANNICA, 
LA Rosita, 

LATEST WRINKLE, 

L’ ENVOIE, 

LirTtLe Lorps, 
MANUEL GARCIA, 
MERCURIO, 
MIRANDA, 

Mum, 

NATALIE, 

NUMBER THREE, 
Nun NICER, 

New York Cur-Orr’s 
OLP GUARD, 

OLD MASTER, 

OLD TIMES, 

Our COUSINS, 

Our Dapples, 

Our Key WEsT, 

PACIFIC, 

PERT, 


rs 


PINNACLE, 

POLICE, 

PRINCIPE, 

PuRF, 

KAMON ALPHONSO, 

R.C. B. & Co.’s BougQueEt, 
k. C. B. & Co.’s Clear Havana, 
k.C. B. & Co.’s Grand Londres, 
RED RIBBON, 

RESOLUTION, 

ROBERT BURNS, 

ROSE FRAGRANCE, 


A FLoR DE BROWNERO,ROSA SAN JAGO, 


RoyaL OwL, 
SAPPHO, 

SEDATIVE, 

SILK WEAVERS, 
STOORM’sS STRAIGHT TEN, 
STOOKM’S INFANTES, 
Str. GEORGE, 
STUNFLOWER, 

Ss. & S. Best DIME, 
TABLE D’HOTE, 
TEA ROSE, 

THe Great TURP, 
THE DAatsy, 
TICKER, 

‘Tom Moore, 

foo Too, 

U No Me, 
VINDICATOR, 

VIVA, 

WuIFFs, 

WHoa EMMA, 
Wipow, 

YacuT CLub, 

Yum Yum, 
ZERLINA, 

ZILLAH. 


= 
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21 MURRAY STREET, New York. | 

Special Attention of the Army is called to the fact that we are 3 


The F. SCHUMACHER MILLING CO., 


AKRON, OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROLLED AVENA (OATS), 


Put uP IN BARRELS AND CASES, 36 PACKAGES, 2 LBS. EACH. 


ALWAYS PURE! ALWAYS RELIABLE! 


OATMEAL, ROLLED anp CRACKED WHEAT, WHOLE 
WINTER WHEAT anpb W. W. GRAHAM FLOUR, 
HOMINY, WHITE anp YELLOW 
GRANULATED CORNMEAL. 


Have recently added to their long list, a new Cereal of :mestim- 
able value to those suffering from impaired digestion. 

Rich in gluten, germ, gum and dextrine, it is favorably received 
everywhere under the name and trade-mark 


Schumacher’s Parched Farinose ! 


For infants it may well supersede all other foods (save milk, which can never find a 

ect substitute during the first weeks of life), because its ready and perfect digestion 
involves no strain upon feeble digestive powers. It contains all the elements demanded 
by the growing life, and for like reasons is equally adapted for invalids. By fever pa- 
tients it is used as a thin gruel and is partaken with some relish, even when genuine 
appetite and all craving for food are suspended. Its bland, mucilage-like qualities 
peculiarly adapt it to all inflammatory conditions, especially in typhoid and other states 
in which intestinal lesions exist which are liable to be increased by irritating food. 
For the Brain Worker it will be found satisfying and helpful, because of its high 
phosphatic qualities. For all refined, active, ardent, progressive human beings, it will 
prove a PERFECT FOOD, supplying all waste and restoring every exhausted energy. 
Added to all its excellences, its appetizing flavor will commend it to the palates of 


man, woman and child alike. 
AGEITsS. 


Cuas. Muns, 4t Water St., N.Y. J. J. Srerner, 5 South Front St., Philadelphia. 
PoTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston. J. B. INDERRIEDEN & Bro., Chicago. 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON DEPOSITORY OF SECURITIES. 


AY 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


Hon. E. O. GRAVES, President, 
ex-Asst. U.S. Treas. 


Hon. H Bostwick, Vice-Prest. 
L. C. Gitman, Counsel. 
I, Hitt Case, Gen’l Mangr. 
H. W. CASTLEMAN, Secretary. 
W. L. Gazzam. 
Col. Jas. HAMILTON LEwIs. 


THE WASHINGTON NATIONAL BANK, TREASURER. 


AMONG OUR STOCK HOLDERS IN THE U.S. ARMY ARE: 


Lieut. C. B. Baker, Los Angeles, California. 
Capt. Francis Moore, Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Adrian S. Polhemus, M. D., Old Pt. Comfort, Virginia. 
Capt. Chas. W. Miner, Ft. Totten, N. Dak. 
Lieut. M. R. Peterson, Ft. Union, N. M. 
Lieut. Ernest Hinds, Ft. Preble, Portland, Me. 


For detailed information ms 
HILL CASE, -GEN’L MANAGER. 


B, P. CRITCHELL & 


- General - Florists - and - Seedsmen - 


GROW ALL THE BEST SORTS IN 


Roses, €LEMAMSES, 
GURYSANTHEMUMS PLANTS 


Of Every Description. 


Imported and native grown SEEDS, FLOWER and 
VEGETABLE, of the most reliable sorts. BULBS for both 
Fall and Spring planting. Our fine Descriptive Catalogue 
sent to all officers and Army Posts free on application. 


SPECIAL PRICES ON LOTS FOR LARGE PLANTINGS OR ARMY CLUBS. 


ADDRESS: 


B. P. CRITCHELL & CO, Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Union Stock Ya 


PACKERS AND PRESER\ "ERS OF MEATS. 


** LION «# BRAND ” # CANNED « MEATS. 


Corned Beef, 
Roast Beef, 
Boiled Beef, 


English Brawn, 
Whole Ox Tongues, 
Lunch Tongues, 
Etc., Ete. 


Potted Tongue, 
Potted Ham, 
Deviled Ham 


‘Lion Brand” Soups are a Delicacy. Try them. 


THIS aie * ro stat Government contracts at home and abroad, and the ‘* LION 
* has won medals for superiority in all parts of the world. 


The RUDOLPH WURLITZER C0. 


Offer to the Officers and Men of the U. S. 


Army and Navy special discounts 


and prices on 


Musical Instruments 


AND 
STRINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA MUSIC. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 
18 
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HUCKINS’ SOUPS 


TOMATO, OKRA OR GUMBO, MACARONI. 
Ox-Tal, GREEN-TURTLE, Consomné, 

Pea, Mock-TuRTLE, Soup AND 
CHICKEN, JULIENNE, TERRAPIN, 
VERMICELLI. BEEF, MULLAGATAWNY, 


RICH AND PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated, Prepared with great care Have enjoyed the highest repu- 
and are then ready to serve. | from only the best materials. | tation for more than 32 Years, 


Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, pre- 
TEST FREE paid, two sample cans of these Soups, your choice. 


J. H. W. HUCKINS, SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
SOLD RY ALI. LEADING GROCERS. BOSTON. MASS. 


GRAND HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND THIRTY-FIRST STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Henry Mirrorp Smitn & Son. 


Sai 
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SEE 2 
WHAT 2% CENTS PER ROOM PER DAY 


LANSING, KANSAS. 
RICHARDSON & BoynToNnCo, 


GENTs: Referring to the No. 
5 Perfect Hot Water Heater put in 
my residence last fall would say, I 
find it Economical, Powerful, Effec- 
tive and Satisfactory. It is con- 
nected with 12 radiators. I use 
soft coal. Heating 12 rooms 
twenty-four hours per day in very 
cold weather at the trifling cost of 
2% cents per room per day. 

Would be pleased to show any 
person who wants to keep an even 
temperature, at a small cost of fuel 
and labor, this system. 


Yours, 
T. P. GAMBLE, 


THE “ PERFECT ” HEATER 


is the most powerful Water Heater ever constructed. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, ETC. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


282 & 234 Water Street, New York. 
84 Lake Street, Chicago. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON 00.’S 
Furnaces, Fireplace Heaters and Ranges 


USED SO LARGELY IN THE VARIOUS ARMY POSTS IN THE U. S. 
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AVENUE 


To 21st ST. 
NEW W YORK# 


Gents Furnishing, 
Gloves, 

Boys Clothing, 
House Furnishing, 
China andGlassware 
Upholstery Goods, 
Curtains and Rugs, 


Our Fall and Winter Catalogue ready Sept. 1st. Sent free upon application. 


INTER-STATE BUILDING AND LOAN 00., OF SIOUX CITY, I0W4A, 
Illustration showing the result of an investment certificate—Monthly Deposits $10 each—at in- 
tervals of six months for five years. 
No. of Mon. Total Paymts. Interest. Withdw! Val. No. of Mon. Total Paymnts, Interest. Withdw! Val. 


12th mon., $120.00 $5.20 $125.20 42d mon., 420.00 $480.20 
18th mon., 180.00 11.35 191.35 48th mon., 480.0c 78.40 558.40 
24th mon., 240.00 20.00 260.00 54th mon., 540.00 99.00 639.00 
goth mon.., 300.00 31.00 331-00 6oth mon., 600.00 122.00 722.00 
36th mon., 360.00 44.40 404.40 


Non-assessable. Payable after 30 days’ notice. Monthly payments received from $1.00 upwards. 
Real estate security. 


CERTIFICATES OF PAID-UP STOCK. 


Tue Inter-State Burtpinc anv Loan Co., also issues certificates of paid up stock at $100 

per share on which it pays 4 per cent. semi- -annually. 

This is a FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT ! 

Because it pays as high a rate of interest as can sareLy be paid on stock that is non-assessable. 

Because the company will redeem these certificates at any time on 60 days notice wiTHOUT 
DISCOUNT. 

Because you can borrow money at any time on these certificates. 

Because the funds of the company are invested only in loans to members and on real estate 
mortgages. 

Because the business of the company is managed by a man who can furnish references among 
the officers and enlisted men of the Army. Write for particulars to 


D. L, PRATT, JR., Sec’y, Sioux City, Iowa. 


ATT RCD Ne 
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NEw YORK, 
May, 1891. 

The character of our Clothing 
has been raised steadily year by 
year, until now our new trade in 
Men’s Clothing comes chiefly from 
the former wearers of custom gar 
ments. Of course our prices have 
to be below custom rates; but we 
do not skimp our cloth or tailoring 
to produce a very low price or per- 
mit alarge profit. $20 to $30 buys 
a thoroughly satisfactory Overcoat 
or Suit, and in the Spring we sell 
many excellent ones for $15 to $20. 

It goes without saying that, with 
our large outlet and ample facilities, 
we do not permit ourselves to be 
surpassed either in the quality or 
prices of Furnishing Goods, Hats, 
or Shoes. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO. 


THREE 
BROADWAY 
STORES, 


Warren, 


Prince, 
32d St. 
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ESTABLi SHED 1837. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
IMPORTING AND @ANUPRAGTURING « « 


- PDRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS. 


IM PORT 


OLIVE OIL, Finest Quality for Table Use. 
WHITE CASTILE SOAP, 


BENBOW’S ELDER FLOWER & WINDSOR SOAPS, 


also a full line of other choice English and French Soaps and Perfumery. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ABSOLUTELY PURE SPICES AND FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 
in all their variety. 
POWDERED VANILLA BEAN, (for Culinary Purposes). 
S This line of goods claim our best attention, and will be kept up to the highest 
grade of excellence. 


Johnston’s Fluid Beef. 


This is a thoroughly well prepared Extract of Beef, combined with 20 per cent. 
S of fresh beef, dessicated, and then reduced to an impalpable powder. It is claimed, 
S and the claim is admitted by all who have made comparative tests, that this preparation 


P of beef possesses greater nufritive qualities than any other extract of meat yet offered. 


We append the analysis made by 
WM. HARKNESS, F. C. S. L., Analytical Chemist to the British Government. 
LasoraTory, Somerset House, London, Erg 
1 have made a very careful chemical analysis and microscopical examination of JoHNSTON’s fLo.. 
Beer, and find it tocontain in every 100 parts: 
Albumen and Gelatine, . . . «. 21.81| Nitrogenous or 
Fibrine in a readily soluble form, . . 37.48/{ flesh-forming food, 
Ash or Mineral Matter, . 14.57—100.00, 
“The mineral matter is rich in phosphates. The microscopical examination shows the Fiuro 
Beer to contain good, sound beef, ground to a very eae Semen, There is not the slighest trace of 
t 


fungus, spores, or any other organism which would tend to produce decomposition. I consider this a 
most valuable preparation, combining, as it does, a concentrated Extract of Beef with the solid 
beef itsel/,—the latter being in a form easily digested.” 
Differing in all essential points from other Meat Extracts in the Market. 
For the healthy or the invalid. Unequalled for Beef Tea, Bouillon, Soups or Sauces 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES, 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & COQ., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Royal Baking Powder, 


Strongest, Purest, Most Economical. 


33 per ct. difference. 


Certain baking powder makers are publishing falsified extracts 
from the Government reports, with pretended analyses and certificates, 
wherein an attempt is made to compare their baking powders with the 
“ Royal,” or making bogus tests from house to house, their obvious 
purpose being to counteract the recent exposures of the inferiority of 
their own goods arising from their impurity, low strength, and lack of 
keeping qualities as shown by the Government chemists and others. 

As to whether any of these baking powders are 
equal to the “ Royal,” the official tests clearly deter- 
mine. When samples of various baking powders 
were purchased from the grocers, and analyzed by 
the United States Government Chemists and the 
Chemists of State and City Boards of Health, the 
reports revealed the fact that the “ Royal” contained 
from 28 per cent. to 60 per cent. more leavening 
strength than any other cream of tartar baking pow- 
der and also that it was more perfectly made, of 
purer ingredients, and altogether wholesome. 


As these powders are sold to consumers at the same price, by the 
use of the Royal Baking Powder there is an average saving of over 
one third, besides the advantage of assured purity and wholesomeness of 
food, and of bread, biscuit and cake made perfectly light, sweet, and pal- 
atable — advantages not to be had in the use of the low grade, cheaply 
made baking powders that contain lime, alum, and other impurities. 
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